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SWAN’S SELECT VIEWS OF THE LAKES OF SCOTLAND. 


Our walking days are over; and 
as we could never bear the thought 
of journeying after any other fa- 
shion, we cannot help comparing 
ourselves with our land-tortoise, at 
this moment sunning himself in our 
back-green, nor ever wishing to 
quit the enclosure in which his old 
age finds a home. A cloud con- 
ceals the sun—and he crawls to his 
couch—we to our chair. But there 
ends the similitude. No sooner 
shuts he his eyes than he is sound 
asleep in his shell. No sooner shut 
we ours, than we are broad awake 
as an eagle rustling his wings at 
the glimpse of morn. We envy him 
not his wings, eight feet from tip to 
tip, and storm-proof though they be ; 
for swifter and stronger far are the 
wings on which we cleave the sky. 
We envy him not his eyes, sun-starer 
as he is, for they would blink in the 
blaze where ours brighten—and what 
to us is day to him would be night. 
It would hurry him to fly from Cru- 
achan to Cape Wrath in a couple of 
hours— we could “ put a girdle 
round the globe in forty minutes.” 


Yes! all we have to do is to let 
down their lids—to will what our 
eyes shall see—and, lo! there it 
is—a creation! Day dawns, and for 
our delight—in soft illumination 
from the dim obscure—floats slowly 
up a visionary loch—island after is- 
land evolving itself into settled 
stateliness above its trembling sha- 
dow, till, from the overpowerin 
beauty of the wide confusion o 
woods and waters, we seek relief, 
but find none, in gazing on the sky— 
for the east is in all the glory of sun- 
rise, and the heads and the names 
of the mountain are uncertain among 
the gorgeous colouring of the clouds. 
Would that we were a painter! 
Oh! how we should dash on the day 
and interlace it with night. That 
chasm should be filled with endu- 
ring gloom, thicker and thicker, nor 
the sun himself suffered to assuage 
the sullen spirit now lowering and 
threatening there, as if portentous of 
earthquake. Danger and fear should 
be made to hang together for ever 
on those cliffs, and half-way up the 
precipice be fixed the restless cloud 
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ascending from the abyss, so that in 
imagination you could not choose 
but hear the cataract. The Shadows 
would seem to be stalking away 
like evil spirits before angels of 
light—for at our bidding the Splen- 
dour should prevail against them, 
deploying from the gates of Heaven 
beneath the banners of morn. Yet 
the whole picture should be harmo- 
nious as a hymn—as a hymn at once 
sublime and sweet—serene and so- 
lemn—nor would it not be felt as 
even cheerful—and sometimes as if 
there were about to be merriment 
in Nature’s heart—for the multitude 
of the isles would rejoice—and the 
new-woke waters would look as if 
they were waiting for the breezes to 
enliven them into waves, and wea- 
ried of rest to be longing for the 
motion that is already beginning to 
rustle by fits along the silvan shores. 
Perhaps a deer or two—but we 
have opened a corner of the fringed 
curtains of our eyes—the idea is 
gone—and Turner or Thomson 
must transfer from our paper to his 
canvas the imperfect outline—for it 
is no more—and make us a present 
of the finished picture. 

These _— masters, were their 
eyes to fall on our idle words, might 
haply smile—not contemptuously— 
on our ignorance of art—but gra- 
ciously on our knowledge of nature. 
All we have to do, then, is to learn 
the theory and practice of art—and 
assuredly we should forthwith set 
about doing so, had we any reason- 
able prospect of living long enough 
to open an exhibition of pictures 
from our own easel. As it is, we 
must be contented with that Gallery, 
richer than the Louvre, which our 
imagination has furnished with mas- 
ter-pieces beyond all price or pur- 
chase—many of them touched with 
her own “ fone finger,” the rest 
the work of high but not superior 
hands. Imagination, who limns in 
air, has none of those difficulties 
to contend with that always beset, 
and often baffie, artists in oils or 
waters. At a breath she can mo- 
dify, alter, obliterate, or restore; at 
a breath she can colour vacuity with 
rainbow hues—crown the cliff with its 
castle—swing the drawbridge over 
the gulf profound—through a night 
of woods roll the river along on 
its moonlit reach—by fragmentary 
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cinctures of mist and cloud so girdle 
one mountain that it has the power of 
a hundred—giant rising above giant, 
far and wide, as if the mighty multi- 
tude, in magnificent and triumphant 
disorder, were indeed scaling heaven. 

To speak more prosaically, every 
true and accepted lover of nature 
regards her with a painter’s as 
well as a poet’s eye. He breaks not 
down any scene rudely, and with 
* many an oft repeated stroke ;” but 
unconsciously and insensibly he 
transfigures into Wholes, and all day 
long, “ from morn till dewy eve,” he 
is preceded, as he walks along, by 
landscapes retiring in their perfec- 
tion, one and all of them the birth of 
his own inspired spirit. All non- 
essentials do of themselves drop off 
and disappear—all the characteris- 
tics of the scenery range themselves 
round a centre recognised by the 
inner sense that cannot err — and 
thus it is that “ beauty pitches her 
tents before him’’—that sublimity 
companions the pilgrim in the “ waste 
wilderness”—and grandeur for his 
sake keeps slowly sailing or settling 
in the clouds. With such pictures 
has our Gallery been so thickly hung 
round for many years, that we have 
often thought there was not room 
for one other single frame—yet a 
vacant space has always been found 
for every new chef-d’euvre that came 
to add itself to our collection—and 
the light from that cupola so distri- 
butes itself that it falls wherever it 
is wanted—wherever it is wanted 
not how tender the shadow! or how 
solemn the gloom ! 

At this rate we might prose or 
poetize for pages; but here are 
some fifty quarto pages of “ Re- 
marks on the Scenery of the High- 
jands,” by Professor Wilson, prefix- 
ed to a new edition of “ Swan’s 
Views of the Lakes of Scotland;” 
and many of these are so congenial 
with our own feelings, and expressed, 
indeed, in a style so similar to our 
own, that perhaps the readers of 
Maga will not be dissatisfied with 
our presenting them with a few ex- 
tracts. The writer, after a short 
comparison between the scenery of 
the north of England and the High- 
lands of Scotland, with that of the 
Alps, observes, that it is not for him 
to say, whether our native painters, 
or the “ old Masters,” haye shown 
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the higher genius in landscape ; 
but that if the palm must be yield- 
ed to those whose works have been 
consecrated by a reverence, as often, 
perhaps, os as religious, 
their superiority is not to be at- 
tributed, in any degree, to the 
scenery on which they exercised the 
art its beauty had inspired. What- 
ever may be the associations con- 
nected with the subjects of their land- 
scapes—and we know not why they 
should be higher or holier than those 
belonging to innumerable places in 
our own land—assuredly in them- 
selves, they are not more interest- 
ing or impressive ; nay, why should 
we hesitate to assert, that our 
own storm-loving Northern Isle is 
equally rich in all kinds of beauty 
as the sunny South, and richer far 
in all kinds of grandeur, whether we 
regard the forms or colouring of 
nature—earth, sea, or air, 


‘* Or all the dread magnificence of heaven.” 


It would serve no good purpose, 
he afterwards says, to analyze the 
composition of that scenery which 
in the aggregate so moves even the 
most sluggish faculties as to make 
the “dullest wight a poet.” We 
can indeed fix our mental or visual 
gaze on scene after scene to the 
exclusion of all beside, and picture 
it even in words that shall be more 
than shadows. But how shall any 
succession of such pictures, how- 
ever clear and complete, give an 
idea of that picture which compre- 
hends them all, and, infinite as are 
its manifestations, nevertheless is 
embued with one spirit ? 

** Try to forget that in the Highlands 
there are any lochs. Then the sole power 
is that of the mountains. We speak of a 
sea of mountains ; but that image has never 
more than momentary possession of us, be- 
cause, but for a moment, in nature it has no 
truth. Tumultuary movements envelope 
them ; but they themselves are for ever stead 
fast and for ever still, Their power is that 
of an enduring calm no storms can disturb 
—and is often felt to be more majestical, the 
more furious are the storms. As the tempest- 
driven clouds are franticly hurrying to and 
fro, how serene the summits in the sky! Or 
it they be hidden, how peaceful the glimpses 
of some great mountain’s breast! They 
disregard the- hurricane that goes crashing 
through their old woods ; the cloud-thunder 
disturhs not them any more than that of 





their own cataracts, and the lightnings play 
for their pastime. All minds under any 
excitation, more or less personify mountains. 
When much moved, that natural process 
affects all our feelings, as the language of 
passion awakened by such objects vividly 
declares ; and then we do assuredly conceive 
of mountains as endued with life—however 
dim and vague the conception may be—and 
feel their character in their very names 
Utterly strip our ideas of them of all that is 
attached to them as impersonations, and 
their power is gone. But while we are 
creatures of imagination as well as of reason, 
will those monarchs remain invested with 
the purple and seated on thrones. 

** In such imaginative moods as these 
must every one be, far more frequently than 
he is conscious of, and in far higher degrees, 
who, with a cultivated mind and a heart 
open to the influences of nature, finds him- 
self, it matters not whether for the first or 
the hundredth time, in the Highlands, We 
faney the neophyte wandering, all by him 
self, on the * Longest Day ;’ rejoicing to 
think that the light will not fail him, when . 
at last the sun must go down, for that a 
starry gloaming will continue its gentle 
reign till morn. He thinks but of what he 
sees, and that is—the mountains. All me- 
mories of any other world but that which 
encloses him with all its still sublimities, are 
not excluded merely, but obliterated : his 
whole being is there! And now he stands 
on table-land, and with his eyes sweeps the 
horizon, bewildered for a while, for it seems 
chaos all. But soon the mighty masses 
begin arranging themselves into order; the 
confusion insensibly subsides as he compre- 
hends more and more of their magnificent 
combinations; he discovers centres round 
which are associated altitudes towering afar 
off ; and finally, he feels, and blesses him- 
self on his felicity, that his good genius has 
placed him on the very centre of those won- 
drous assemblages altogether, from which 
alone he could command an empire of reali- 
ties, more glorious far than was ever empire 
of dreams. 

“ It is a cloudy, but not astormy day; the 
clouds occupy but portions of the sky,—and 
are they all in slow motion together, or are 
they all at rest? Huge shadows stalking 
along the earth, tell that there are changes 
going on in heaven ; but to the upward gaze, 
all seems hanging there in the same repose ; 
and with the same soft illumination the sun 
to continue shining, a concentration rather 
than an orb of light. All above is beautifal, 
and the clouds themselves are like celestial 
mountains ; but the eye forsakes them, 
though it sees them still, and more quietly 
now it moves along the pageantry below 
that endures for ever—till chained on a pud~ 
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den by that range of cliffs. *Tis along them 
that the giant shadows are stalking—but 
now they have passed by—and the long line 
of precipice seems to come forward in the 
light. To look down from the brink might be 
terrible—to look up from the base would be 
sublime—but fronting the eye thus, horrid 
though it be, the sight is most beautiful ;— 
for weather-stains, and mosses, and lichens, 
and flowering plants—conspicuous most the 
broom and the heather—and shrubs that, 
among their leaves of light, have no need of 
flowers—and hollies, and birks, and hazels, 
and many a slender tree beside with pensile 
tresses, besprinkle all the cliffs, that in no 
gloom could ever lose their lustre ; but now 
the day though not bright is fair, and brings 
out the whole beauty of the precipice—call 
it the hanging garden of the wilderness. 

** The Highlands have been said to be a 
gloomy region, and worse gloom than theirs 
might well be borne, if not unfrequently illu- 
mined with such sights as these ; but that is 
not the character of the mountains, though 
the purple light in which, for usual, they 
are so richly steeped, is often for a season 
tamed, or for a short while extinguished, 
while a strange nightlike day lets fall over 
them all a something like a shroud. Such 
days we have seen—but now in fancy we are 
with the pilgrim, and see preparation making 
for a sunset. It is drawing towards evening, 
and the clouds that have all this time been 
moving, though we knew it not, have assu- 
redly settled now, and taken up their rest. 
The sun has gone down, and all that un- 
speakable glory has left the sky. Evening 
has come and gone without our knowing that 
she had been here: but there is no gloom 
on any place in the whole of this vast wil- 
derness, and the mountains, as they wax 
dimmer and dimmer, look as if they were sur- 
rendering themselves to a repose like sleep. 
Day had no voice here audible to human 
ear—but night is murmuring—and gentle 
though the murmur be, it filleth the great 
void, and we imagine that ever and anon it 
awakens echoes. And now it is darker than 
we thought, for lo! one soft-burning star ! 
And we see that there are many stars; but 
not theirs the light that begins again to 
reveal object after object as gradually as they 
had disappeared ; the moon is about to rise 
—is rising—has arisen—has taken her place 
high in heaven ; as the glorious world again 
expands around us, faintly tinged, clearly 
illumined, softly shadowed, and deeply be- 
gloomed, we say within our hearts, 

* How beautiful is night! ° 

‘* There are many such table-lands as the 
one we have now been imagining, and it 
requires but a slight acquaintance with the 
country to conjecture rightly where they lie. 
Independently of the panoramas they dis- 
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play, they are in themselves always impres- 
sive ; perhaps a bare level that shows but 
bleached bent, and scatterings of stones, with 
here and there an unaccountable rock ; or 
hundreds of fairy greensward knolls, fringed 
with tiny forests of fern that have almost 
displaced the heather; or a wild withered 
moor or moss intersected with pits dug not 
by men’s hands; and, strange to see! 
a huge log lying half exposed, and as if 
blackened by fire. High as such places are, 
on one of them a young gorcock was stricken 
down by a hawk close to our feet. Indeed, 
hawks seem to haunt such places, and we 
have rarely crossed one of them, without 
either seeing the creature's stealthy flight, 
or hearing, whether he be alarmed or prey- 
ing, his ever-angry cry. 

** From a few such stations, you get an 
insight into the configuration of the whole 
Western Highlands. By the dip of the 
mountains, you discover at a glance all the 
openings in the panorama around you into 
other regions. Follow your fancies fearlessly 
wherever they may lead; and if the blue 
aerial haze that hangs over a pass winding 
eastward, tempt you from your line of march 
due north, forthwith descend in that direc- 
tion, and haply an omen will confirm you— 
an eagle rising on the left, and sailing away 
before you into that very spot of sky. 

‘* No man, however well read, should 
travel by book. In books you find descrip- 
tions, and often good ones, of the most cele- 
brated scenes, but seldom a word about the 
vast tracts between; and it would seem as if 
many Tourists had used their eyes only in 
those places where they had been told by 
common fame there was something greatly to 
admire. Travel in the faith, that go where 
you will, the cravings of your heart will be 
satisfied, and you will find it so, if you be a 
true lover of nature. You hope to be in- 
spired by her spirit, that you may read 
aright her works. But such inspiration 
comes not from one object or another, how- 
ever great or fair, but from the whole 
* mighty world of eye and ear,’ and it must 
be supported continuously, or it perishes. 
You may see a thousand sights never before 
seen by human eye, at every step you take, 
wherever be your path; for no steps but 
yours have ever walked along that same level ; 
and moreover, never on the same spot twice 
rested the same lights or shadows. Then 
there may be something in the air, and more 
in your own heart, that invests every ordinary 
object with extraordinary beauty ; old images 
affect you with a new delight; a grandeur 
glows upon your eyes in the undulations of 
the simplest hills ; and you feel there is sub- 
limity in the common skies. It is thus that 
all the stores of imagery are insensibly ga- 
thered, with which the minds of men are 
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filled, who from youth have communed with 


nature. And it is thus that all those feel- 
ings have flowed into their hearts by which 
that imagery is sanctified ; and these are the 
Poets. 

‘*Tt is in this way that we all become fa- 
miliar with the mountains. Far more than 
we were aware of have we trusted to the 
strong spirit of delight within us, to prompt 
and to guide. And in sucha country as the 
Highlands, thus led, we cannot err. There- 
fore, if your desire be for the*summits, set 
your face thitherwards, and wind a way of your 
own, still ascending and ascending, along 
some vast brow, that seems almost a whole 
day’s journey, and where it is lost from your 
sight, not to end, but to go sweeping round, 
with undiminished grandeur into another 
region. You are not yet half way up the 
mountain, but you care not for the summit 
now ; for you find yourself among a number 
of green knolls—all of them sprinkled, and 
some of them crowned with trees—as large 
almost as our lowland hills—surrounded close 
to the brink with the purple heather—and 
without impairing the majesty of the im- 
mense expanse, embuing it with pastoral and 
silvan beauty ;—and there, lying in a small 
forest glade of the lady-fern, ambitious no 
longer of a throne on Benlomond or Ben- 
nevis, you dream away the still hours till 
sunset, yet then have no reason to weep that 
you have lost a day.” 

Our Highland Mountains are of 
the best possible magnitude—ran- 
ging between two and four thou- 
sand feet high—and then in what 
multitudes! The more familiar you 
become with them the mightier 
they appear—and you feel that it is 
all sheer folly to seek to dwindle or 
dwarf them by comparing them as 
they rise before your eyes with 
your imagination of Mont Blanc 
and those eternal glaciers. If you 
can bring them under your com- 
mand, you are indeed a sovereign— 
and have a noble set of subjects. 
In some weather they are of any 
height you choose to put upon them 
—say thirty thousand feet—in other 
states of the atmosphere you think 
you could walk over their summits 
and down into the region beyond in 
an hour. Try. We have seen Cru- 
achan, during a whole black day, 
swollen into such enormous bulk, 
that- Loch Awe looked like but a 
sullen river at his base, her woods, 
bushes, and Kilchurn no bigger than 
a cottage. The whole visible scene 
was but he and his shadow. They 
seemed to make the day black, ra- 
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ther than the day to make them so— 
and at nightfall he took wider and 
loftier possession of the sky—the 
clouds congregated round without 
hiding his summit, on which seemed 
to twinkle, like earth-lighted fires, 
a few uncertain stars. Rain drives 
you into a shieling—and you sit 
there for an hour or two in eloquent 
confabulation with the herdman, 
your English against his Gaelic. 
Out of the door you creep—and 
gaze in astonishment as on a new 
world. The mist is slowly rollin 

up and away, in long lines o 

clouds preserving perhaps a beau- 
tiful regularity on their ascension 
and evanescence, and between them 


* Tier above tier, a wooded theatre 
Of stateliest view,” 


or cliff-galleries with strange stone 
images sitting up aloft; and yet 
your eyes have not reached the seum- 
mits, nor will they reach them, till 
all that vapoury milelong mass dis- 
solve, or be scattered, and then you 
start to see them, as if therein had 
been but their bases, the mountains, 
with here and there a peak illumin< 
ed, reposing in the blue serene, 
that smiles as if all the while it had 
been above reach of the storm. 

‘© But the best way to view the mountains 
is to trace the Glens. To find out the glens 
you must often scale the shoulders of moun- 
tains, and in such journeys of discovery, you 
have for ever going on before your eyes 
glorious transfigurations. Sometimes for a 
whole day one mighty mass lowers before 
you unchanged ; look at it after the interval 
of hours, and still the giant is one and the 
same. It rules the region, subjecting all 
other altitudes to its sway, though many of 
them range away to a great distance ; and at 
sunset retains its supremacy, blazing almost 
like a volcano with fiery clouds. Your line 
of journey lies perhaps, some two thousand 
feet above the level of the sea, and seldom 
dips down to one thousand; and these are 
the heights from which all above and all be- 
low you look most magnificent, for both re- 
gions have their full power over you—the 
unscaleable cliffs, the unfathomable abysses 
—and you know not which is the more sub- 
lime. The sublimity indeed is one. It is 
then that you may do well to ascend to the 
very mountain top. For it may happen to 
be one of those heavenly days indeed, when 
the whole Highlands seem to be reposing in 
the cloudless sky. 

“* But we were about to speak of the 
Glens. And some of them are best entered 








“ by such descents as these—perhaps at their 
very head—where all at once you are in 
another world, how still, how gloomy, how 
profound! An hour ago and the eye of the 
eagle had not wider command of earth, sea, 
and sky, than yours—almost blinded now by 
the superincumbent precipices that imprison 
you, and seem to shut you out from life. 

* Such the grim desolation, where Ben. Hun 

And Craig-na. Torr, by earthquake shatterings 
Disjoined with horrid chasms prerupt, enclose 
What superstition calls the Glen of Ghosts.’ 

“* Or you may enter some great glen from 
the foot, where it widens into vale or strath 
—and there are many such—and some into 
which you can sail up an arm of the sea. 
For a while it partakes of the cultivated 
beauty of the lowlands, and glen and vale 
seem almost one and the same; but gradu- 
ally it undergoes a strange wild change of 

r, and in a few miles that similitude 
is lost. There is little or noarable ground 
here ; but the pasture is rich on the unen- 
closed plain—and here and there are enclo- 
sures, near the few houses or huts standing, 
some of them in the middle of the glen, 
quite exposed, on eminences above reach of 
the floods—some more happily placed on the 
edge of the coppices, that sprinkle the steep 
sides of the hills, yet barely mountains. But 
mountains they soon become; and leaving 
behind you those few barren habitations, you 
see before you a wide black moor. Beauti- 
ful hitherto had been the river, for a river 
you had inclined to think it, long after it 
had narrowed into a stream, with many a 
waterfall, and in one chasm a cataract. But 
the torrent now has a wild mountain-cry, 
and though there is still beauty on its banks, 

are bare of all trees, now swelling into 
multitudes of low green knolls among the 
heather, now composed but of heather and 
rocks. Through the very middle of the 
black moor it flows, yet are its waters clear, 
for all is not moss, and it seems to wind its 
way where there is nothing to pollute its 
purity, or tame its lustre. °Tis a solitary 
scene, but still sweet; the mountains are of 
great magnitude, but they are not precipi- 
tous ; vast herds of cattle are browsing there, 
on heights from which fire has cleared the 
heather, and wide ranges of greensward upon 
the lofty gloom seem to lie in perpetual 


“ The moor is crossed, and you prepare 
to scale the mountain in front, for you ima- 
gine the torrent by your side flows from a 
tarn in yonder cove, and forms that series of 
waterfalls. You have been all along well 
pleased with the glen, and here at the head, 
though there is a want of cliffs of the high- 
est class, you feel, nevertheless, that it has 
a character of grandeur. Looking west- 
ward, you ate astounded to see them ran- 
ging away on either side of another reach of 
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the glen, terrific in their height, but in thei” 
formation beautiful, for like the walls of some 
vast temple they stand, roofed with sky. 
Yet are they but as a portal or gateway of 


the glen. For entering in with awe, that 
deepens, as you advance, almost into dread, 
you behold, beyond, mountains that carry 
their cliffs up into the clouds, seamed with 
chasms, and hollowed out into coves, where 
night dwells visibly by the side of day ; and 
still the glen seems winding on beneath a 
purple light, that almost looks like gloom ; 
such vast forms and such prodigious colours, 
and such utter stillness, become oppressive 
to your very life, and you wish that some 
human being were by, to relieve, by his 
mere presence, the insupportable weight of 
such a solitude. 

“* But we should never have done were we 
to attempt to sketch, however slightly, the 
character of all the different kinds of glens. 
Some are sublime in their prodigious depth 
and vast extent, and would be felt to be so, 
even were the mountains that enclose them 
of no great majesty; but these are all of the 
highest order, and sometimes are seen from 
below to the very cairns on their summits. 
Now we walk along a reach, between asto- 
nishing ranges of cliffs, among large heaps of 
rocks—not a tree—scarcely a shrub—no 
herbage—the very heather blasted—all life- 
lessness and desolation. The glen gradually 
grows less and less horrid, and though its 
sides are seamed with clefts and chasms, in 
the gloom there are places for the sunshine, 
and there is felt to be even beauty in the re- 
pose. Descends suddenly on either side a 
steep slope of hanging wood, and we find our- 
selves among verdant mounds, and knolls, 
and waterfalls. We come then into what 
seems of old to have been a forest. Here 
and there a stately pine survives, but the 
rest are all skeletons; and now the glen wi- 
dens, and widens, yet ceases not to be pro- 
found, for several high mountains enclose a 
plain on which armies might encamp, and 
castellated clouds hang round the heights of 
the glorious amphitheatre, while the sky-roof 
is clear, and as if in its centre, the refulgent 
sun. ‘Tis the plain called ‘ The Meeting of 
the Glens.’ From the east and the west, 
the north and the south, they come like ri- 
vers into the sea. 

‘* Other glens there are, as long, but not 
80 profound, nor so grandly composed; yet 
they too conduct us nobly in among the 
mountains, and up their sides, and on even 
to their very summits. Such are the glens 
of Athol, in the neighbourhood of Ben-y- 
gloe. From them the heather is not wholly 
banished, and the fire has left a green light 
without quenching the purple colour native 
to the hills. We think that we almost re- 
member the time when those glens were in 
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many places sprinkled with huts, and all ani~ 
mated with human life. Now they are soli- 
tary ; and you may walk from sunrise till sun- 
set without seeing asingle soul. Fora hund- 
red thousand acres have there been changed 
into a forest, for sake of the pastime, indeed, 
which was dear of old to chieftains and 
kings. Vast herds of red-deer are there, for 
they herd in thousands—yet may you wan- 
der for days over the boundless waste, nor 
once be startled by one stag bounding by. 
Yet maya herd, a thousand strong, be 
drawn up, as in battle array, on the cliffs 
above your head. For they will long stand 
motionless, at gaze, when danger is in the 
wind—and then their antlers to unpractised 
eyes seem but boughs grotesque, or are invi- 
sible ; and when all at once, with one accord 
at signal from the stag whom they obey, 
they wheel off towards the Corries, you think 
it but thunder, and look up to the clouds, 
Fortunate if you see such a sight once in 
your life. Once only have we seen it ; and 
it was, of a sudden, all by ourselves, 


* Ere yet the hunter’s startling horn was heard 
Upon the golden hills.’ 


Almost within rifle-shot, the herd occupied 
a position, high up, indeed, but below seve- 
ral ridges of rocks, running parallel for a 
long distance, with slopes between of sward 
and heather. Standing still, they seemed 
to extend about a quarter of a mile, and as 
with a loud clattering of hoofs and antlers, 
they took more open order, the line at least 
doubled its length, and the whole mountain- 
side seemed alive. They might not be going 
at full speed, but the pace was equal to that 
of any charge of cavalry; and once and again 
the flight passed before us, till it overcame 
the ridges, and then deploying round the 
shoulder of the mountain, disappeared, with- 
out dust or noise, into the blue light of ano- 
ther glen.” 

Professor Wilson says but a very 
few words—and he might have said 
many—of those sweet pastoral se- 
clusions into which one often drops 
unexpectedly, it may be at the close 
of day, and finds a night’s lodging 
in the only hut. Yet they lie, some- 
times, embosomed in their own 
green hills, among the rugged moun~ 
tains, and even among the wildest 
moors. They have no features by 
which you can well describe them ; 
it is their serenity that charms you, 
and their cheerful peace; perhaps it 
is wrong to call them glens, and they 
are but dells. Yet one thinks of a 


dell as deep, however small it be; 
but those are not deep, for the hills 
close down gently upon them, and 
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leave room, perhaps, between for a 
little shallow loch. Often they have 
not any visible water at all—only a 
few springs and rivulets, and you 
wonder to see them so very green; 
there is no herbage like theits,— 
and to such spots of old, and some- 
times yet, the kine are led in sum. 
mer, and there the lonely family 
live in their shieling till the harvest 
moon. 

We are pleased to see that Profes- 
sor Wilson speaks with due praise 
of one of the charming notes by Sir 
T. Dick Lauder to his admirable edi- 
tion of Gilpin’s Forest Scenery, in 
which that fine observer says, “ The 
gradation from extreme width downe 
wards should be thus arranged— 
strath, vale, dale, valley, glen, dell, 
ravine, chasm. In the strath, vale, 
and dale, we expect to find the 
large, majestic, gently flowing river, 
or even the deeper or smaller lake. 
In the glen, if the river be large, it 
flows more rapidly, and with greater 
variety. Inthe dell, the stream is 
smaller. In the ravine, we find the 
mountain torrent and the waterfall. 
In the chasm, we find the roaring 
cataract, or the rill bursting from ite 
haunted fountain. The chasm dis- 
charges its small tribute into the 
ravine ; while the ravine is tributary 
to the dell, and thence to theglen; and 
the glen to the dale.” These distinc- 
tions are indeed admirably expressed, 
and perfectly true to nature; yet we 
doubt, with the Professor, if it would 
be possible to preserve them in des- 
cribing a country, and assuredly they 
are often indeed confused by com- 
mon use in the naming of places. 
In these “ Remarks” there is — 
said of Straths—but our Edinburg 
friends have now an opportunity of 
seeing a glorious one in the Exhibi- 
tion (the best by far that has yet 
been) of the Scottish Academy, by 
Horatio M‘Culloch, who, yet some 
years under thirty, has taken his 

lace in the highest order of our 
British landscape painters. 

‘* And now we are brought to speak of 
the Highland rivers, streams and torrents ; 
but we shall let them rush or flow, murmur 
or thunder in your own ears, for you ¢annot 
fail to imagine what the waters must be in 
a land of such glens, and such mountains. 
The chief rivers possess all the attributes 
essential to greatness—width— depth—clear- 
ness—rapidity—in one word, power. And 
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some of them have long courses—rising in 
the central heights, and winding round many 
a huge projection, against which in flood we 
have seen them dashing like the sea. High- 
land droughts are not of long duration ; the 





supplies are seldom withheld at once by all _ 


the tributaries; and one wild night among 
the mountains converts a calm into a com- 
motion—the many-murmuring voice into 
one roar. In flood they are terrible to look 
at; and every whirlpool seems a place of 
torment. Winds can make a mighty noise 
in swinging woods, but there is something to 
our ears more appalling in that of the fall to 
waters. Let them be united—and add 
thunder from the clouds—and we have heard 
in the Highlands all three in one—and the 
auditor need not care that he has never stood 
by Niagara. But when ‘ though not o’er- 
flowing fuli,’ a Highland river is in perfec- 
tion ; far better do we love to see and hear 
him rejoicing than raging; his attributes 
appear more his own in calm and majestic 
manifestations, and as he glides or rolls on, 
without any disturbance, we behold in him 
an image at once of power and peace. 

** Of rivers—comparatively speaking— 
of the second and third order—the High- 
lands are full—and on some of them the 
silvan scenery is beyond compare. No need 
there to go hunting the waterfalls. Hundreds 
of them—some tiny indeed, but others tall 
—are for ever dinning in the woods ; yet, at 
a distance from the cataract, how sweet and 
quietis the sound! It hinders you not from 
listening to the cushat’s voice ; clear amidst 
the mellow murmur comes the bleating from 
the mountain ; and all other sound ceases, 
as you hearken in the sky to the bark of the 
eagle—rare indeed any where, but some- 
times to be heard as you thread the “ glim- 
mer or the gloom’’ of the umbrage overhang- 
ing the Garry or the Tummel—for he used 
to build in the cliffs of Ben-Brackie, and if 
he has shifted his eyrie, a few minutes’ 
waftage will bear him to Cairn-Gower. 

** In speaking of the glens, we but allu- 
ded to the rivers or streams, and some of 
them, indeed, even the great ones, have but 
rivulets ; while in the greatest, the waters 
often flow on without a single tree, shadow- 
ed but by rocks and clouds. Wade them, 
and you find they are larger than they 
seem to be; for looked at along the bottom 
of those profound hollows, they are but mere 
slips of sinuous light in the sunshine, and in 
the gloom you see them not at all. We do 
not remember any very impressive glen, 
without a stream, that would not suffer some 
diminution of its power by our fancying it to 
have one; we may not be aware, at the 
time, that the conformation of the glen pre- 
vents its having any water-flow, but if we 
feel its character aright, that want is among 
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the causes of our feeling ; just as there are 
some scenes of which the beauty would not 
be so touching were there a single tree. 

‘*¢ Thousands and fens of thousands there 
are of nameless perennial torrents, and ‘ in 
number without number numberless’ those 
that seldom live a week—perhaps not a day. 
Up among the loftiest regions you hear no- 
thing, even when they are all aflow; yet, there 
is music in the sight, and the thought of 
the ‘ general dance and minstrelsy ’ enlivens 
the air, where no insect hums. As on your 
descent you come within hearing of the ‘ li- 
quid lapses,’ your heart leaps within you, 
so merrily do they sing; the first torrent- 
rill you meet with you take for your guide, 
and it leads you perhaps into some fairy 
dell, where it wantons awhile in waterfalls, 
and then gliding along a little dale of its own 
with ‘ banks o’ green bracken,’ finishes its 
short course in a stream—one of many that 
meet and mingle before the current takes 
the name of river, which in a mile or less 
becomes a small woodland lake. There are 
many such of rememberable beauty ; living 
lakes indeed, for they are but pausings of 
expanded rivers, which again soon pursue 
their way, and the water-lilies have ever a 
gentle motion there as if touched by a tide.” 


Certainly we shall not let many 
more months pass over our heads, 
without an article in Maga on the 
last edition of Gilpin’s Forest 
Scenery. Gilpin understood well 
the character of our Highland forests 
—but his editor understands it still 
better—and the Professor is indebt- 
ed to the Baronet for some of the 
best things in the following charac- 
teristic description ; 


** The Tree of the Highlands is the Pine. 
There are Scotch firs, indeed, well worth 
looking at, in the Lowlands, and in England, 
but to learn their true character you must 
see them in the glen, among rocks, by the 
river side, and on the mountain. ‘ We for 
our parts,’ says Lauder very finely, ‘con- 
fess that when we have seen it towering in 
full majesty in the midst of some appropriate 
Highland scene, and sending its limbs abroad 
with all the unrestrained freedom of a hardy 
mountaineer, as if it claimed dominion over 
the savage region round it, we have looked 
upon it as a very sublime object. People 
who have not seen it in native climate and 
soil, and who judge of it from the wretched 
abortions which are swaddled and suffocated 
in English plantations, among dark, heavy, 
and eternally wet clays, may well call it a 
wretched tree; but when its foot is among 
its own Highland heather, and when it 
stands freely in its native knoll of dry gra- 
vel, or thinly covered rock, over which its 
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roots wander afar in the wildest reticulation, 
wh'lst its tall, furrowed, and often grace- 
fully sweeping red and grey trunk, of enor- 
mous circumference, rears aloft its high um- 
brageous canopy, then would the greatest 
sceptic on this point be compelled to pros- 
trate his mind before it with a veneration 
which perhaps was never before excited in him 
by any other tree.” The colour of the pine has 
been objected to as murky, and murky it oft- 
en is, or seems to be ; and so then is the co- 
lour of the heather, and of the river, and of 
the loch, and of the sky itself thunder-laden, 
and murkiest of all are the clouds. Buta 
stream of sunshine is let loose, and the gloom 
is confounded with glory ; over all that 
night-like reign the jocund day gees dancing, 
and the forest revels in green or in golden 
light. Thousands and tens of thousands of 
pines are there, and as you gaze upon the 
whole mighty array, you fear lest it might 
break the spell, to fix your gaze on any one 
single tree. But there are trees there that 
will force you to look on themselves alone, 
and they grow before your eyes into the 
kings of the forest. Straight stand their 
stems in the sunshine, and you feel that as 
straight have they stood in the storm. As 
yet you look not up, for your heart is awed, 
and you see but the stately columns redden- 
ing away into the gloom. But all the while 
you feel the power of the umbrage aloft, and 
when thitherwards you lift your eyes, what 
a roof to such a cathedral! A cone drops 
at your feet—nor other sound nor other stir 
—but afar off you think you hear a cataract. 
Inaudible your footsteps on the soft yellow 
floor, composed of the autumnal sheddings 
of countless years. Then it is true that you 
can indeed hear the beating of your own 
heart ; you fear, but know not what you fear; 
and being the only living creature there, 
you are impressed with a thought of death, 
But soon to that severe silence you are more 
than reconciled; the solitude, without ceas- 
ing to be sublime, is felt to be solemn and 
not awful, and ere long, utter as it is, serene. 
Seen from afar, the forest was one black 
mass ; but as you advance, it opens up into 
spacious glades, beautiful as gardens, with 
appropriate trees of gentler tribes, and 
ground-flowering in the sun. But there is 
no murmur of bee—no song of bird. In 
the air a thin whisper of insects—intermit- 
tent—and wafted quite away by a breath. 
For we are now in the very centre of the 
forest, and even the cushat haunts not here. 
Hither the red deer may come— but not now 
—for at this season they love the hill. To 
such places the stricken stag might steal to 
lie down and die. 

** And thus for hours may you be lost in 
the forest, nor all the while have wasted one 
thought on the outer world, till with no other 


warning but an uncertain glimmer and a 
strange noise, you all at once issue forth in- 
to the open day, and are standing on the 
brink of a precipice above a flood. It comes 
tumbling down with a succession of falls, in 
a mile-long course, right opposite your stance 
—rocks, cliffs, and trees, all the way up on 
either side, majestically retiring back to af- 
ford ample channel, and showing an unob- 
structed vista, closed up by the purple moun- 
tain, that seems to send forth the river from 
a cavern in its breast. ’Tis the Glen of 
Pines. Nor ash nor oak is suffered to in- 
trude on their dominion. Since the earth- 
quake first shattered it out, this great chasm, 
with all its chasms, has been held by one 
race of trees. No other seed could there 
spring to life; for from the rocks has all 
soil, ages ago, been washed and swept by 
the tempests. But there they stand with 
glossy boles, spreading arms, and glittering 
crest ; and those two by themselves on the 
summit, known all over Badenoch as ‘ the 
Giants ’—‘ their statures reach the sky.’ 

‘* We have been indulging in a dream of 
old. Before our day the immemorial gloom 
of Glenmore had perished, and it ceased to 
be a forest. But there bordered on it ano- 
ther region of night or twilight, and in its 
vast depths we first felt the sublimity of lone- 
some fear. Rothiemurchus! The very 
word blackens before our eyes with necro- 
mantic characters—again we plunge into its 
gulfs desirous of what we dread—again in 
‘ pleasure high and turbulent,’ we climb the 
cliffs of Cairngorm. 

*¢ Would you wish to know what is now 
the look of Glenmore? One now dead and 
gone—a man of wayward temper, but of 
genius—shall tell you—and think not the 
picture exaggerated—for you would not, if 
you were there. ‘ It is the wreck of the 
ancient forest which arrests all the atten- 
tion, and which renders Glenmore a melan- 
choly, more than a melancholy, a terrific 
spectacle. Trees, of enormous height, 
which have escaped, alike, the axe and the 
tempest, are still standing, stripped by the 
winds, even of the bark, and like gigantic 
skeletons, throwing far and wide their white 
and bleached bones to the storms and rains 
of heaven ; while others, broken by the vio- 
lence of the gales, lift up their split and 
fractured trunks in a thousand shapes of 
resistance and of destruction, or still display 
some knotted and tortuous branches, stretch 
ed out, in sturdy and fantastic forms of de- 
fiance, to the whirlwind and the winter. 
Noble trunks, also, which had long resisted, 
but resisted in vain, strew the ground; some 
lying on the declivity where they have fallen, 
others still adhering to the precipice where 
they were rooted, many upturned, with their 
twisted and entangled roots high in air; 








while not a few astonish us by the space, 


which they cover, and by dimensions which 
we could not otherwise have estimated. It 
is one wide image of death, as if the angel 
of destruction had passed over the valley. 
The sight, even of a felled tree, is painful : 
still more is that of the fallen forest, with all 
its green branches on the ground, withering, 
silent, and at rest, where once they glittered 
in the dew and the sun, and trembled in the 
breeze. Yet this is but an image of vege- 
table death. It is familiar, and the impres- 
sion passes away. It is the naked skeleton 
bleaching in the winds, the gigantic bones of 
the forest still erect, the speaking records of 
former life, and of strength still unsubdued, 
vigorous even in death, which renders Glen~ 
More one enormous charnel house.’ 

** What happened of old to the aboriginal 
forests of Scotland, that long before these 
later destructions they had almost all perish- 
ed, leaving to bear witness what they were, 
such survivors ? They were chiefly destroyed 
by fire. What power could extinguish 
chance-kindled conflagrations, when sailing 
before the wind? And no doubt fire was 
set to clear the country at once of Scotch 
firs, wolves, wild-boars, and outlaws. Tra- 
dition yet tells of such burnings; and, if 
we mistake not, the pines found in the Scot- 
tish mosses, the logs and the stocks, all show 
that they were destroyed by Vulcan, though 
Neptune buried them in the quagmires. 
Storms no doubt often levelled them by 
thousands; but had millieas so fallen they 
had never been missed, and one element 
only—which has been often fearfully com- 
missioned—could achieve the work. In our 
own day the axe has indeed done wonders— 
and sixteen square miles of the forest of 
Rothiemurchus ‘ went to the ground.’ John 
of Ghent, Gilpin tells us, to avenge an in- 
road, set twenty-four thousand axes at work 
in the Caledonian Forest. 

** Yet Scotland has perhaps sufficient 
forests at this day. For more has been 
planted than cut down; Glenmore will soon 
be populous as ever with self-sown pines, 
and Rothiemurchus may revive; the shades 
are yet deep of Loch-Arkaig, Glengarry, 
Glenmoriston, Strathglass, Glen-Strath- 
farrar, and Loch-Shiel; deeper still on the 
Findhorn—and deepest of all on the Dee, 
rejoicing in the magnificent pine woods of 
Invercauld and Braemar. 

** We feel that we have spoken feebly of 
our Highland forests. Some, perhaps, who 
have never been off the high-roads, may 
accuse us of exaggeration too; but they con- 
tain wondrous beauties of which we have 
said not a word; and no imagination can 
conceive what they may be in another hun- 
dred years. But, apparently far apart from 
the forests, though still belonging to them, 
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olden time, how many woods, and groves, 


"and sprinklings of fair trees, rise up during a 


day's journey, in almost every region of the 
North! And among them all, it may be, 
scarcely a pine. For the oak, and the ash, 
and the elm, are also all native trees; no 
where else does the rowan flush with more 
dazzling lustre ; in spring, the alder, with its 
vivid green, stands well beside the birk—the 
yew was not neglected of yore, though the 
bow of the Celt was weak to that of the 
Saxon; and the holly, in winter emulating 
the brightness of the pine, flourished, and 
still flourishes, on many a mountain side. 
There is sufficient silvan scenery for beauty 
in a land of mountains. More may be needed 
for shelter—but let the young plants and 
seedlings have time to grow—and as for the 
old trees, may they live for ever. Too many 
millions of larches are perhaps growing now 
behind the Tay and the Tilt; yet why should 
the hills of Perthshire be thought to be dis- 
figured by what ennobles the Alps and the 
Apennines ? ” 


We were told “to try to forget 
that in the Highlands there are 
any Lochs;” and we have been 
doing our best to obey that some- 
what urreasonable injunction—Un- 
reasonable at any time, and we can- 
not help thinking more especially 
80, in an introduction to “ Swan’s 
Views of the Lakes of Scotland.” 
Professor Wilson tells us he too 
had been doing his best to forget 
them, while imagining scenes that 
were chiefly characterised by other 
great features of Highland land- 
scape. A country so constituted, 
he says, and with such an aspect, 
even if we could suppose it without 
lochs, would still be a glorious re- 
gion. Perhaps it might; but we 
confess that the supposition is a 
feat of fancy above our powers. 
He also says, that it would be idle, 
and worse than idle, to describe 
any number of the Highland Lochs, 
for so many of the finest have been 
seen by so many eyes, that few per- 
sons probably will ever read his 
* Remarks,” to whom such descrip- 
tions would be, at the best, more 
than shadowings of scenery that 
their own imagination can more 
visibly recreate. And this he says 
immediately after having at great 
length described Loch Lomond— 
and with much earnestness vindi- 
cated her from a charge strangely 
brought against the Queen of having 
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“too great a proportion of water.” 
Of Loch Katriue he says not a word 
—because “ genius has pictured and 
peopled it and the surrounding re 

ions in colours that will never 


ade.” He therefore quotes a very . 


—— passage from the Guide 
to the Highlands and Islands of 
Scotland by the brothers Anderson, 
lately published by Murray—de- 
scriptive of the peaceful Vale and 
Loch of Killean, a mile or two 
above the Fall of Foyers, and then 
oes on to speak of lochs less 
nown, but hardly less beautiful or 
sublime than the most famous. 


‘* There is a loch of a very different cha- 
racter from Killean, almost as little known 
(one view of it is given in the book), equal 
to any thing in the Highlands, only two 
miles distant from Loch Lochy, in the Great 
Glen—Loch Arkaig. We first visited it 
many years since, having been induced to do 
so by a passage in John Stoddart’s ‘ Remarks 
on the local Scenery and Manners of Scot- 
land; ’ and it was then a very noble oak and 
pine forest loch. The axe went to work and 
kept steadily at it; and a great change was 
wrought; but it is still a grand scene, with 
a larger infusion of beauty than it possessed 
of old. .The scenery of the valley separating 
it from Loch Lochy is very similar to that 
of the Trosachs; through it there are two 
approaches to the loch, and the Mile- Dubh, 
or the Dark Mile, according to out feeling, 
is more impressive than any part of the ap- 
proach to Loch Katrine. The woods and 
rocks are very solemn, and yet very sweet; 
for though many old pines, and oaks, and 
ashes are there, and the wall of rocks is im- 
mense, young trees prevail now on many 
places, as well along the heights as among 
the knolls and hillocks below, where alders 
and hawthorns are thick ; almost every where 
the young are intermingled with the old, and 
look cheerful under their protection, without 
danger of being chilled by their shade. The 
loch, more or less silvan from end to end, 
shows on its nearer shores some magnificent 
remains of the ancient forest, and makes a 
noble sweep like some great river. There 
may be more, but we remember but one island 
—not large, but wooded as it should be— 
the burying-place of the family of Lochiel. 
What rest! It is along journey from Loch 
Lochy to Kinloch Arkaig—and by the silent 
waters we walked or sat all a summer’s day. 
There was nothing like a road that we ob- 
served, but the shores are easily travelled, 
and there it is you may be almost sure of 
seeing some ted deer. They are no better 


worth looking at from a window than fallow 
—no offenee to fallow, who are fine crea- 
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tures; indeed we had rather not see them 

so at all; but on the shores or steeps of Loch 
Arkaig, with hardly a human _ habitation 

within many, many miles, and these few ra- 

ther known than seen to be there, the huts 

of Highlanders contented to cultivate here 
and there some spot that seems cultivatable, 

but probably is found not to be so after some 
laborious years—there they are at home; 

and you, if young, looking on them feel at 
home too, and go bounding, like one of them- 

selves, over what, did you choose, were an 
evitable steep. Roe, too, frequent the copses, 
but to be seen they must be started; grouse 
spting up before you oftener than you might 
expect in a deer forest; but, to be sure, it 
is a rough and shaggy one, though lovelier 
lines of verdure never lay in the sunshine 
than we think we see now lying for miles 
along the margin of that Loch. The nume~ 
rous mountains towards the head of the loch 
are very lofty, and glens diverge in grand 
style into opposite and distant regions. Glen 
Dessary, with its beautiful pastures, opens 
on the Loch, and leads to Loch Nevish on 
the coast of Knoidart—Glen Pan to Oban- 
a-Cave on Loch Morer, Glen Canagorie into 
Glenfinnan and Loch Shiel; and Glen 
Kingie to Glengarry and Loch Quoich. 
There is a choice! We chose Glen Kingie, 
and after a long climb found a torrent that 
took us down to Glengarry before sunset. 
It is a loch little known, and in grandeur not 
equal to Loch Arkaig; but at the close of 
such a day’s journey, the mind, elevated by 
the long contemplation of the great objects 
of nature, cannot fail to feel aright, whatever 
it may be, the spirit of the scene, that seems 
to usher in the grateful hour of rest. It is 
surpassing fair—and having lain all night 
long on its gentle banks, sleeping or waking 
we know not, we have never remembered it 
since but as the Land of Dreams. 

«© Which is the dreariest, most desolate, 
and dismal of the Highland Lochs? We 
should say Loch Ericht. It lies in a prodi- 
gious wilderness with which, perhaps, no 
man alive is conversant, and in which you 
may travel for days without seeing even any 
symptoms of human life. We speak of the 
regions comprehended between the Forest of 
Athol, and Bennevis, the Moor of Rannoch, 
and Glen Spean. There are many Lochs— 
and Loch Ericht is their griesly ‘Queen. 
Herdsmen, shepherds, hunters, fowlers, ang- 
lers, traverse its borders, but few have been 
far in the interior, and we never knew any 
body who had crossed it from south to north, 
from east to west. We have ourselves seen 
more of it, perhaps, than any other Low- 
lander; and had traversed many of its vast 
glens and moors, before we found our way 
tothe southern solitude of Loch Ericht. We 
came into the western gloom of Ben Auler 
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from Loch Ouchan, and up and down for 
hours dismal but not dangerous precipices 
that opened out into what might almost be 
called passes—but we had frequently to go 
back, for they were blind—contrived to clam- 
ber to the edge of one of the mountains that 
rose from the water a few miles down the 
Loch. All was vast, shapeless, savage, 
black, aud wrathfully grim; for it was 
one of those days that keep frowning 
and lowering, yet will not thunder; 
such as one conceives of, on the eve of an 
earthquake. At first the sight was dreadful, 
but there was no reason for dread; imagina- 
tion remains not longer than she chooses 
the slave of her own eyes, and we soon be- 
gan to enjoy the gloom, and to feel how con- 
genial it was in nature with the character of 
all those lifeless cliffs. Silence and dark- 
ness suit well together in solitude at noon- 
day ; and settled on huge objects make them 
sublime. And they were huge; all ranged 
together, and stretching away to a great dis- 
tance, with the pitchy water, still as if frozen, 
covering their feet. . 

“ Loch Ericht is many miles long—nearly 
twenty ; but there is a loch among the 
Grampians not more than two miles round 
— if so much, which is sublimer far—Loch 
Aven. You come upon the sight of it at 
once, a short way down from the summit of 


Cairngorm, and then it is some two thousand 
feet below you, itself being as many above 


the level of the sea. But to come upon it 
so as to feel best its transcendent grandeur, 
you should approach it up Glenaven—and 
from as far down as Inch-Rouran, which is 
about half-way between Loch Aven and To- 
mantoul. Between Inch-Rouran and To- 
mantoul the glen is wild, but it is inhabited ; 
above that house there is but one other— 
and for about a dozen miles—we have heard 
it called far more—there is utter solitude. 
But never was there a solitude at once so 
wild, so solemn, so serene, so sweet! The 
glen is narrow; but on one side there are 
openings into several wider glens, that show 
you mighty coves as you pass on; on the 
other side the mountains are without a break, 
and the only variation with them is from 
smooth to shaggy, from dark to bright ; but 
their prevailing character is that of pastoral 
or of forest peace. The mountains that 
show the coves belong to the bases of Ben- 
Aven and Ben-y-buird. The heads of those 
giants are not seen—but it sublimes the 
long glen to know that it belongs to their 
dominion, and that it is leading us on to an 
elevation that ere long will be on a level 
with the roots of their topmost cliffs. The 


Aven is so clear, on account of the nature of. 


its channel, that you see the fishes hanging 
in every pool; and ’tis not possible to ima- 
gine how beautiful in such transparencies 
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are the reflections of its green ferny banks. 
For miles they are composed of knolls, sel- 
dom interspersed with rocks, and there cease 
to be.any trees. But ever and anon, we 
walk for a while on a level floor, and the 
voice of the stream is mute. Hitherto sheep 
have been noticed on the hill, but not many, 
and red and black cattle grazing on the lower 
pastures; but they disappear, and we find 
ourselves all at once in a desert. So it is 
felt to be, coming so suddenly with its black 
heather on that greenest grass ; but ’tis such 
a desert as the red-deer love. We are now 
high up on the breast of the mountain, which 
appears to be Cairngorm ; but such heights 
are deceptive, and itis not till we again see the 
bed of the Aven that we are assured we are 
still in the glen. Prodigious precipices, belong- 
ing to several different mountains, for between 
mass and mass there is blue sky, suddenly 
arise, forming themselves more and more 
regularly into circular order, as we near ; 
and now we have sight of the whole magni- 
ficence ; yet vast as it is, we know not yet 
how vast ; it grows as we gaze, till in a while 
we feel that sublimer it may not be: and 
then so quiet in all its horrid grandeur we 
feel too that it is beautiful, and think of the 
Maker. 

** This is Loch Aven. How different the 
whole region round from that enclosing Loch 
Ericht! There, vast wildernesses of more 
than melancholy moors—huge hollows ha- 
ting their own gloom that keep them herbless 
—disconsolate glens left far away by them- 
selves, without any visit of life—cliffs that 
frown back the sunshine—and mountains, as 
if they were all dead, insensible to the hea- 
vens. Is this all mere imagination—or the 
truth ? We deceive ourselves in what we call 
a desert. For we have so associated our own 
being with the appearances of outward things, 
that we attribute to them, with an unenquir- 
ing faith, the very feelings and the very 
thoughts, of which we have chosen to make 
them emblems. But here theSources of the 
Dee seem to lie in a region as happy as it is 
high; for the bases of the mountains are all 
such as the soul has chosen to make sublime 
—the colouring of the mountains all such as 
the soul has chosen to make beautiful ; and 
the whole region, thus embued with a power 
to inspire elevation and delight, is felt to bg 
indeed one of the very noblest in nature.” 


‘We have then a sketch of some 
of the chief Sea-Lochs—such as the 
Linnhe Loch, Loch Sunart, Loch 
Leven, and Loch Etive. 


‘** Look now only at the Linnhe Loch— 
how it gladdens Argyle! Without it and 
the sound of Mull how sad would be the 
shadows of Morvern! Eclipsed the splen- 
dours of Lorn! Ascend one of the heights 
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of Appin, and as the waves roll in light, you 

will feel how the mountains are beautified 

by the sea. There is a majestic rolling 

onwards there that belongs to no land-loch 

—only to the world of waves. There is no 

nobler image of ordered power than the 

tide, whether in flow or in ebb; and on all 

now it is felt to be beneficent, coming and 

going daily, to enrich and adorn. Or in 

fancy will you embark, and let the Ame- 

thyst bound away ‘ at her own sweet will,’ 

accordant with yours, till she reach the dis- 

tant and long-desired loch. 

* Loch-Sunart ! who, when tides and tempests 
roar, 

Comes in among these mountains from the main, 

*Twixt wooded Ardnamurchan’s rocky cape 

And Ardmore’s shingly beach of hissing spray ; 

And while his thunders bid the sound of Mull 

Be dumb, sweeps onwards past a hundred bays 

Hill-sheltered from the wrath that foams alung 

The mad mid-channel,—All as quiet they 

As little separate worlds of summer dreams, — 

And by storm-loving birds attended up 

The mountain-hollow, white in their career 

As are the breaking billows, spurns the Isles 

of cragg Carnich, and green Oronsay 

Drene Af in that sea-born shower o’er tree.tops 
driven 

And ivyed stones of what was once a tower 

Now hardly known from rocks—and gathering 
might 

In the fong reach between Dungallan caves 

And point of Arderinis ever fair 

With her Elysian groves, burst through that 
strait 

Into another ampler inland sea ; 

Till lo! subdued by some sweet influence,— 

And potent is she though so meek the Eve.— 

Down sinkeih wearied the old Ocean 

Insensibly into a solemn calm,— 

And all along that ancient burial-ground, 

(Its kirk is gone,) that seemeth now to lend 

Its own eternal quiet to the waves, 

Restless no more, into a perfect peace 

Lulling and luli’d at last, while drop the airs 

Away as they were dead, the first risen star 

Beholds that lovely Archipelago, 

All shadow’d there as in a spiritual world, 

Where time’s mutations shall come never more !’ 


*© These lines describe but one of innu- 
merable lochs that owe their greatest charm 
tothe sea. It isindeed one of those on which 
Nature has lavished all her infinite varieties 
of loveliness; but Loch Leven is scarcely 
less fair, and perhaps grander ; and there is 
matchless magnificence about Loch Etive. 
All round about Ballahulish and Inverco 
the scenery of Loch Leven is the sweetest 
ever seen overshadowed by such mountains ; 
the deeper their gloom, the brighter its 
lustre; in all weathers it wears a cheerful 
smile ; and often while up among the rocks 
the tall trees are tossing in the storm, the 
heart of the woods beneath is calm, and the 
vivid fields they shelter look as if they still 
enjoyed the sun. Nor closes the beauty there, 
but even animates the entrance into that 
dreadful glen—Glenco. All the way up 
its river, Loch Leven would be fair, were it 
only for her hanging woods. But though 
the glen narrows, it still continues broad, 
and there are green plains between her 
waters and the mountains, on which stately 
trees stand single, and there is ample room 
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for groves. The returning tide tells us, 
should we forget it, that this is no inland 
Loch, for it hurries away back to the 
sea, not turbulent, but fast as a river 
in flood. The river Leven is one of the 
finest in the Highlands, and there is no 
other such series of waterfalls, all seen at 
once, one above the other, along an im- 
mense vista; and all the way up to the 
farthest there are noble assemblages of rocks 
—no where any want of wood—and in 
places, trees that seemed to have belonged 
to some old forest. Beyond, the opening in 
the sky seems to lead into another region, 
and it does so; for we have gone that way, 
past some small lochs, across a wide wilder- 
ness, with mountains on all sides, and de« 
scended on Loch Treag, 


* Aloch whom there are none to praise, 
And very few to love,’ 


but overflowing in our memory with all 
pleasantest images of pastoral contentment 
and peace. 

** Loch Etive, between the ferries of Con- 
nel and Bunawe, has been seen by almost 
all who have visited the Highlands—but 
very imperfectly ; to know what it is you 
must row or sail up it, for the banks on 
both sides are often richly wooded, assume 
many fine forms, and are frequently well 
embayed, while the expanse of water is suf- 
ficiently wide to allow you from its centre 
to command a view of many of the distant 
heights. But above Bunawe it is not like 
the same loch. For a couple of miles it is 
not wide, and it is so darkened by enormous 
shadows that it looks even less like a strait 
than a gulf—huge overhanging rocks on 
both sides ascending high, and yet felt to 
belong but to the bases of mountains that 
sloping far back have their summits among 
clouds of their own in another region of the 
sky. Yet are they not all horrid; for no- 
where else is there such lofty heather—it 
seems a wild sort of brushwood; tall trees 
flourish, single or in groves, chiefly birches, 
with now and then an oak—and they are in 
their youth or their prime—and even the 
prodigious trunks, some of which have been 
dead for centuries, are not all dead, but 
shoot from their knotted rhind symptoms of 
life inextinguishable by time and tempest. 
Out of this gulf we emerge into the Upper 
Loch, and its amplitude sustains the majesty 
of the mountains, all of the highest order, 
and seen from their feet to their crests. 
Cruachan wears the crown, and reigns over 
them all—king at once of Loch Etive and 
of Loch Awe. But Buachaille Etive, 
though afar off, is still a giant, and in some 
lights comes forwards, bringing with him 
the Black Mount and its dependents, so that 
they all seem to belong to this most mag- 
nificent of all Highland lochs. ‘ I know 
not,’ says Macculloch, ‘ that Loch Etive 
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could bear an ornament without an infringe- 
ment on that aspect of solitary vastness 
which it presents threughout. Nor is 
there one. The rocks and bays on the 
shore, which might elsewhere attract at- 
tention, are here swallowed up in the en- 
ormous dimensions of the surrounding 
mountains, and the wide and ample expanse 
of the lake. A solitary house, here fearfully 


solitary, situated far up in Glen Etive, is’ 


only visible when at the upper extremity ; 
and if there be a tree, as there are in a few 
places on the shore, it is unseen; extin- 
guished as if it were a humble mountain 
flower, by the universal magnitude around,’ 
This is finely felt and expressed; but even 
on the shores of Loch Etive there is much 
of the beautiful; Ardmatty smiles with its 
meadows, and woods, and bay, and silvan 
stream ; other sunny nooks repose among the 
grey granite masses ; the colouring of the 
banks and braes is often bright ; several houses 
or huts become visible no long way up the 
glen; and though that long hollow—half a 
day’s journey—till you reach the wild road 
between Inveruran and King’s House—lies 
in gloom, yet the hillsides are cheerful, and 
you delight in the greensward, wide and 
rock-broken, should you ascend the passes 
that lead into Glencreran or Glenco. But 
to feel the full power of Glen Etive you 
must walk up it till it ceases to be a glen. 
When in the middle of the moor, you see far 
off asolitary dwelling indeed—perhaps the 
loneliest house in all the Highlands—and the 
solitude is made profounder, as you pass by, 
by the voice of a cataract, hidden in an 
awful chasm, bridged by two or three stems 
of trees, along which the red-deer might 
fear to venture—but we have seen them and 
the deerhounds glide over it, followed by 
other fearless feet, when far and wide the 
Forest of Dalness was echoing to the hun- 
ter’s horn.” 


The “ Remarks ” close with a few 
words onthe character and life of 
_ the people. 


** We have now brought our remarks on 
the scenery of the Highlands to a close, and 
would fain have said a few words on the 
character and life of the people; but are 
precluded from even touching on that most 
interesting subject. It is impossible that the 
minds of travellers through those wonderful 
regions, can be so occupied with the con- 
templation of mere inanimate nature, as not 
to give many a thought to their inhabitants, 
now and in the olden time. Indeed, without 
such thoughts, they would often seem to be 
but blank and barren wildernesses, in which 
the heart would languish, and imagination 
itself recoil; but they cannot long be so 
looked at, for houseless as are many extens 
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sive tracts, and therefore at times felt to be 
too dreary even for moods that for a while 
enjoyed the absence of all that might tell of 
human life, yet symptoms and traces of 
human life are noticeable to the instructed 
eye almost every where, and in them often 
lies thé spell that charms us, even while we 
think that we are wholly delivered up to the 
influence of ‘‘ dead insensate things,” None 
will visit the Highlands without having some 
knowledge of their history ; and the changes 
that have long been taking place in the 
condition of the people will be affectingly 
recognised wherever they go, in spite even 
of what might have appeared the insuperable 
barriers of nature. 

*© We love the people too well to praise 
them—we have had too heartfelt experience 
of their virtues. In castle, hall, house, 
manse, hut, hovel, shieling—on mountain 
and moor, we have known, without having 
to study their character. It manifests itself 
in their manners, and in their whole frame 
of lifee They are now, as they ever were, 
affectionate, faithful, and fearless; and far 
more delightful surely it is to see such 
qualities in all their pristine strength—for 
civilisation has not weakened, nor ever will 
weaken them—without that alloy of fierce- 
ness and ferocity which was inseparable 
from them in the turbulence of feudal times. 
They are now indeed a peaceful people ; 
severe as are the hardships of their condi- 
tion, they are, in the main contented with 
it; and nothing short of necessity can dis- 
sever them from their dear mountains. We 
devoutly trust that there need be no more 
forced emigration—that henceforth it will 
be free—at the option of the adventurous 
—and that all who will, when the day 
cometh, may be gathered to their fathers, in 
the land that gave them birth. Much re- 
mains to be done not only to relieve but en- 
lighten ; yet Christian benevolence has not 
been forgetful of their wants; schools and 
churches are arising in remote places; and 
that they are in good truth a religious as well 
as a moral people is proved by the passionate 
earnestness with which, in their worst desti- 
tution, they embrace every offer of instruc- 
tion in the knowledge that leads to everlast- 
ing life. The blessing of heaven will lie on 
all such missions as thesemand the time will 
come when we shall be able to contemplate, 
without any pain, the condition of a race 
who, to use the noble language of one, 
though often scornful and sarcastic over- 
much, yet at heart their friend, ‘ almost in 
an hour subsided into peace and virtue, re- 
taining their places, their possessions, their 
chiefs, their songs, their traditions, their su- 
perstitions, and peculiar usages; even that 
language and those recollections which still 
peparate them from the rest of the nation, 
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They retained even their pride, and they 
retained their contempt of those who im- 
posed that order on them, and still they set- 
tled into a state of obedience to that govern- 
ment, of which the world produces no other 
instance! It is a splendid moral phenome- 
non; and reflects a lustre on the Highland 
character, whether of the chiefs or the peo. 
ple, which extinguishes all past faults, and 
which atones for what little remains to be 
amended. A peculiar.political situation was 
the cause of their faults; and that which 
swept away the cause, has rendered the effects 
a tale of other times.’ ” 


Of the Work itself, to which the 
“ Remarks on the Scenery of the 
Highlands” are an introduction, the 
best judges of art in Scotland have 
spoken with the highest praise. We, 
who have seen every loch therein 
represented, have lived for weeks on 
the banks of many of them, and of 
by far the greater pumber have been 
no unfrequent visitors, are entitled 
to say that in no other publication 
can be found such faithful delinea- 
tions of their characteristic beau- 
ties, and that it is worth all other 
guides put together to Southerns 
on a tour through the North. Many 
lochs are here shown, of whose 
very existence they have never 
heard; yet some of the most inter- 
esting of them, so far from being 
“the most remote and inaccessible 
by shepherds trod,” lie within reach 
of a few hours’ deviation from the 
high-road, along which the unac- 
quainted stranger is rattling at the 
rate of ten miles an hour, impatient 
to reach the region in which he is to 
lift up the whites of his eyes in 
astonishment at the sublime. But 
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the truth is, that very few Scots- 
men—Lowlanders we mean—have 
seen some of the lochs delineat- 
ed in this comprehensive work— 
and he who can say that he is con- 
versant with the scenery of the 
reater number of them must be in 
eart even one of the very Gael. Mr 
Fleming, from whose pictures the 
engraviags are made, is an artist of 
established reputation ; his spirit is 
thoroughly embued with a lové of 
Highland scenery ; and in that 
combination of feeling, taste, and 
judgment, necessary to guide aright 
in the selection of views, in the 
midst of all that is wonderful and 
wild, we know not by whom he 
is excelled among our living 
painters. The engraver—Mr Swan 
—has done his work well, and 
the letter-press by Mr Leigh- 
ton is excellent—far superior in 
every respect to what ordinarily 
accompanies the best works of Art. 
The success of “ Swan’s Views of 
the Lakes of Scotland” has already 
been equal to its deserts—and we 
are glad to know that, while the 
subscribers to this second edition 
are numerous, its sale is extending 
widely beyond that list, and that the 
volume composed of sixteen num- 
bers, containing not fewer than sixty 
characteristic Tilvstrations of the 
most delightful scenery of Scotland, 
is now lying on many a table, and 
when shelved is sure to be often 
taken down, and exhibited to eyes 
on fire with impatience to behold 
the realities of which these are such 
happy representations. 
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PARIS MORNINGS ON THE LEFT BANK OF THE SEINE. 


E’en Radcliffe’s Doctors travel first to a, 


OPE. 


1. Toe Sorbonne or 1835. 


Jouffroi.—St Mare Girardin.— Gerussez.—Magnin.— Lacretelle.—Blainville.— 
Pouillet.— Mirbel.— Thenard.—Dumas,.—Ampére.— Lerminhier. 


I sHouLD indeed be sorry, now that 
summer and leisure have arrived, if 
amidst the numberless attractions of 
the right bank of the metropolitan 
river, which is decidedly the wrong 
one to the student, I had continued 
to take lingering and seductive 
breakfasts on the Boulevard Italien, 
and had indolently foregone the 
more solid attractions of that only 


too distant Sorbonne, of which,while 
the name is as familiar in England 
as that of the capital itself, the func- 
tions, as they are at present exer- 
cised, are almost utterly unknown.* 
Hail venerable precincts! Where 
after the pursuit of more important 
attainments has been followed up, 
during a long succession of unre- 
gretted hours, the fatigue of mind 








* The Sorbonne, which derives its name from its founder, Robert de Sorbonne, 
dates from the beginning of the 13th century. Its history is somewhat singular. St 
Louis, the then king of France, originally destined the site where it stands for a 
convent of nuns, but being informed by Robert of Sorbonne (aumonier et confesseur du 
roi) of the peril of having a nunnery in such a situation, he determines, at the 
suggestion of the said “ delectus clericus Magister Robertus de Sorbond,” to alter his 
original plan, and to found a charity, “ ad opus Congregationis pauperum Magistro- 
rum, Parisiensis, in Theologia Studentium,” which was commenced with zeal, and 
terminated about the middle of the 13th century. Now, says the chronicler, as 
Robert de Sorbonne not only paid the whole expenses for rearing this pious edifice, 
but furnished most of the ground on which it stands (for, except the house of “‘ John 
of Orleans, and the stables of Pierre Poncelare,” it was purchased by him), therefore 
it is justly called after his name; and St Louis, in a tablet still existing in MDC.XII., 
causes the inscription to be so worded as to denote his sense of the justice of public 
epinion ; Ludovic Rex Franc. sub quo (not a quo) fundata fuit Domus Sorbona. Im- 
mediately on the site of the present edifice (which supplants the old one), it is said that 
there stood formerly the house of Julian the Apostate, while others affirm that the 
present Hétel de Cluny, so interesting to the curious in ancient remains of all kinds, 
was the habitation of that celebrated personage. M. de Sommerard, however, its 
present very ingenious and learned possessor, who has spent an immense sum in 
furnishing bis rooms with records of the olden time, and who would be glad to have 
lodged even an apostate of that age, is of opinion that the site in question is indeed very 
near his house, but not exactly within bis walls—the Sorbonne not being astone’s throw 
from the Hotel de Cluny : we cannot, therefore, be far wrong on whichever of these two 
litigated spots we may choose to reconstruct these ‘* Therme Cesaris.’” ‘The Hotel 
de Cluny itself was called the ‘‘ Palais des Thermes” till the middle of the 14th 
century, which would incline us to adopt it as the true predecessor of the palace in 
question. The street in which the Sorbonne stands, in the year 1138 (Louis the 
young or 7th being king) was surrounded by very productive vineyards; it became, 
a century later, so infamous for its assassinations, that it was called ‘* Rue coupe gorge,” 
or coupe gueule; and in St Louis’ time, the students were permitted “ a poser de 
grandes portes, aux deux bouts d’icelle rue et les fermer de nuict.”” This seat of 
learning was scarcely completed when it had nearly failed for want of means; but 
supported by voluntary contributions, these pauperes magistri soon became rich, 
and ‘* Abbés, Prieurs, Docteurs, and others flocked from all parts of Christendom 
to the great palace of casuistry ! 


** Then mother church did mightily prevail, 
And parcelled out her Bible by retail,”” 


And the nest of disputants, who used to dispute from sunrise till sunset, became 
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may be delightfully relieved by ano- 
ther direction of its faculties; and 
the charms of eloquence, of poetry, 
and of taste, constitute the best dé- 
lassement to the student avaricious 
of his time. Long hence will my 
thoughts gratefully revert to days 
most profitably and cheerfully con- 
sumed within your vast enclosures, 
and dedicated to your multifarious 

ursuits | 

Hail ! too, old Slate of Rimorgne ! 
what changes in the face of science 
have been represented on your face, 
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since you were first brought from 
your dark cold bed, with marle for 
a mattrass, and red sand-stone for 
a counterpane! Many a learned 
conjecture respecting your own bo- 
dily formation has been hazarded 
in your very presence ; yourself the 
theme of discussions, on which your 
own revelations would have been 
conclusive, had nature permitted the 
unfolding of subterranean secrets. 
An unnatural conspiracy, truly, 
was that of brother minerals, char- 
coal, sulphur, and nitre, which be- 











missionaries all over the world. Francis Maronius, in 1268, having been the first to 
set the example of wrangling about texts, councils, and diets. 

In 1268, the amiable Pope Clement the 1V.th concludes his ‘‘ confirmation of the 
college privileges in a bull, dated from Viterbo, and in a spirit worthy of the Latin in 
which it is couched, to say nothing of the profane anticlimax with which it concludes 
—as if Popes were only created to make bulls. ‘* Si quis autem hic (mandata sc.) 
confringere vel attemptare presumpserit, indignationem omnipotentis Dei, Er! beato- 
rum Petri et Pauli Apostolorum, se noverit incursurum.” A few years afterwards he 
is more liberal “ nous octroyons (we grant) aux Sorbonistes, 4 leur reception, pleniére 
indulgence de tous leur péchés : et d’autant a leur decés.” In 1606 the grand master 
and knights of Malta send the Virgin Saint Euphemia to the Sorbonne—not of 
course for theological instruction—and, says the chronicler, when her arrival was 
expected, “les Seigneurs, les Prieurs, et les Docteurs du dict collége de Sorbonne 
estans advertés de la venue de ce beau joyau, ont estée solennelement en procession, 
le querir, chantans avec grande melodie, et cheminant avec un bel ordre.” The fol- 
lowing verses are perhaps rather scarce than good, but they show better than mere 
prose the spirit of the times, and are unique probably in showing us how hoods and 
cowls figure in Latin hexameters. They are from a poem entitled Zutetia, by a Mr 
de Boterays, and are at least two centuries old. . 

“ Urania! alma soror! que nosti arcana Deorum 
Aonidas inter comites, que casta sacerdos, 

Dic mihi, velleribus niveis circumdata cervix, 
Est quibus, atrati qui longo in Syrmate ?—et isti 
Veste pares, pro velleribus queis fessera panni 
Pendula levo humero? Sophie celestis et alte 
Conscia gens, Divum interpres, fideique magistra, 
Lingua pugnaces quidquid divinus Aquinas, 
Scotus, et arguto certarunt dogmate acuti 
Exagitant ; statuunt credenda, et prava revellunt 
In nova sectarum deliria, legis avite 

Athlete fons, quorum inclinata resurgit 

Religio fulcris, prisco-que fit inclyta cultu ; 

Quo Sacra avita, Jacu non sunt submersa Lemano, 
Heresis et quod victa gemit, centum arcta catenis 
Sunt invicta tui, celebris (Sorbona !) triumphi! ” 


But a full century before the institution of the Sorbonne, Paris was already an 
admirable school for instruction. I am indebted to Rigordius for the following 
interesting summary of the state of learning and science in those days. He says, “In 
diebus illis studium literarum florebat Parisiis, nec legimus tantum aliquando fuisse 
stholarium frequentiam Athenis vel Aigypto, vel in qua-libet parte mundi, quanta 
locum predictum studendi gratia incolebat;’’ and this, he says, was not owing to 
Philip the Second’s love of the arts, but to the amoenity of Paris itself, while the 
advantages it held out made others flock to it from all quarters. ‘ Cum in hoc 
nobilissima civitate, non modo de trivio et quadrivio, verum de questionibus juris 
canonici et civilis, et de ea facultate que de sanandis corporibus, et sanitatibus con- 
servandis scripta est, plena et perfecta inveniretur doctrina: ferventiori tamen desi- 
derio sacram paginam, et questiones theologicas docebantur.” 
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trayed you into the power of man, 
and blew up your early attachments! 
What has not been dared and done 
in those quartiers bruyans of Paris, 
from which the river happily divides 
us, most venerable Schistus, since 
you were first smoothed and squared, 
mounted and framed? All that 
Blainville quietly imparts, or Mir- 
bel more strikingly exhibits, has 
been confided to you! Where be the 
mysteries that you have not as- 
sisted to simplify? How oft has 
the nisus formativus of animal, vegeta- 
ble, and mineral existence been can- 
vassed on your impartial square ? 
How often has your intelligeut pan- 
nel telegraphed tothe distant benches 
of the large audience, not only all 
the discoveries, but all the pseudo- 


‘ Eurekas of the learned? The hand 


of a Cuvier has lately swept over 
your plane! the creative touch of a 
Jussieu has made fair flowers spring 
up from your unpromising soil, 
amidst the winds of March! Myriads 
of insects, marshalled by St Hilaire, 
have crept over your fableau vivant ! 
fishes have I seen, how often! in 
all the audacity of tail and fin, 
sporting upon your black sea! Here 
the mountain has been bidden to 
rise by some daring geologist; there 
the continent has been abridged by 
encroaching waters ;—sponged away 
while he yet spake ! Coanete have 
displayed their streaming banners, 
and clustering stars have sown 
their galaxy on that dark firmament ! 
Nor is there, in fine, any thing sus- 
ceptible either of exhibition or of de- 
monstration, of diagram or picture, 
which has not furnished its contri- 
bution, and been octroyed on that 
most fertile field, which produces, 
often on one day, its triple and 
quadruple harvests. 

The Physician, it is said, has two 
strings to his bow; two powerful 
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means of exciting the “ economy,” 
so has the Orator; and even as the 
atric man has at his command the 
two very different <lasses of tonics 
and stimulants, would the Orator 
give energy to the great “ centres” 
of the psychological life, he will 
address his moral Quina to our no- 
bler powers ; the humbler aim which 
seeks not so much to brace and invi- 
gorate our unresolved virtue, as to 
obtain a temporary advantage, for 
us (or perhaps over us), through 
the tremulous chords of our sensi- 
bilities or passions, may be fulfilled 
by stimulants of a more or less gene- 
rous and exalting nature, according 
to the opulence or honesty of the 
practitioner who employs them! all 
the eloquence of M. Sorbonne is not 
of the same mint. We have gold of 
twenty-two carats, and a plaguée of 
scarcely twelve; but the exhibition of 
all mental energy is eloquent,—irre- 
sistibly eloquent! St Mare Girardin 
is eloquent—while his pleading ad- 
dresses itself to the heart, reason capi- 
tulates to his remonstrance without 
a@ murmur; powerful are his ap- 
peals, sincere those burstings forth 
of impassioned nature! Patin is elo- 
quent—in his unaffected love of the 
Latin muse, when admiration of his 
favourite author has warmed him. 
Lerminhier is eloguent—as he bursts 
upon you like a mad bull, and, 
fixing his menacing glare upon you, 
offers the awkward horns of his 
dilemma, and seems determined to 
toss you, whichever of them you may 
adopt. (Of him, and of his politics, 
I shall have to speak in the sequel— 
his is the stimulant practice, of a 
truth!) But far more eloquent than 
all is Jouffroi, when his steadfast 
grey eye is seen gauging, as it were, 
the profound depths of his yet unut- 
tered thought. 


JOUFFROI. 


To some persons it seems impos- 
sible to envy even their most enviable 
— of mental superiority ; and 

ouffroi bears his enormous strength 
so meekly that he should be a 
stranger, if any can be such, to that 
almost inevitable abatement of the 
delights of fame. That the confess- 
edly and consciously weak should 


cling to him for support, is well and 
natural ; but I am sorry to learn that 
piracies are for ever committed on 
his intellectual treasures, as if that 
“ aliene incumbere fame,” which is 
wretched every where, were not 
here particularly so. Some, I am 


informed, go about and ungenerous- 
Jy teach as their own the very doc- 
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trines or speculations they have but 
just acquired from him, though they 
had only to have entered a next door 
class-room to have learnt that the 
Sepia, cruising in perfect security, 
as he thinks, in that boat without an 
owner, which the careless Nautilus 
has left awhile defenceless, must 
himself abandon the graceful conch, 
when assaulted by a stronger pirate, 
under an equally predatory banner. 
Let some pretend that talent is chief- 
ly announced by the rays which 
emanate from dark and penetrating 
eyes! The ancients knew better, 
when they endowed the very God- 
dess of Wisdom with light ones 
(albeit we may not pretend to settle 
how much of green and how much 
of grey there go to the epithet of 
yravxoms); and certain it is, that on 
Jouffroi, together with so large a 
portion of her wisdom, the Lutetian 
Minerva has conferred, in further 
testimonial of her favour, eyes which 
cannot be very unlike her own, since 
the Homeric epithet is perfectly ap- 
plicable to them. More searching 
eyes indeed one has often seen, than 
those we celebrate; they are not 
scarce in whatever places of orien- 
tal or of occidental barter men as- 
semble to take legitimate advantage 
of each other’s passions or necessi- 
ties. His own colleague St Mare 
Girardin hath eyes of more viva- 
city; our friend Dr W—— pos- 
sesses two organe of a more interro- 
gating character—the mere qualities 
of brilliancy, vivacity, and mobility 
are nowhere particularly scarce; 
but eyes such as Jouffroi’s have we 
rarely looked upon—beaming with 
so sure a promise of intellectual 
light—so evidently the emissaries of 
mind !—and then that clear, chaste, 
passionless utterance, so efficacious 
in compelling an attention which it 
so richly and so certainly rewards ! 
—that modulation so eminently fitted 
for the philosopher ; those tones so 
tranquil and composed that the first 
sentences of a new theme are secu- 
red with difficulty! that finest of 
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foreheads—those august temples, 
worthy of the Grecian chisel, or of 
the noblest easels of Venice or Bo-« 
logna ! 

Jouffroi’s merits as a meta- 
physician are deservedly held in 
the highest estimation throughout 
France. Cousin, who could alone, 
perhaps, of living writers, sus- 
tain the contest with him, may be 
more subtle, but he is not so com- 
prehensive, nor so clear. Laro- 
miguiére and Lerminhier are as po- 
pular as an unpopular subject per- 
mits; Beauvais and even Maugras 
may still be read with advantage, 
but Jouffroi appears to be the first 
to have given a system of which the 
base is solid, the details elegantly 
harmonious, and the unity complete. 
It may not be safe to recommend 
books, as ourselves are not prone to 
read books recommended, but we 
seldom omit to exhort our particular 
friends to undertake the perusal of 
this eminent man’s book on the Droit 
Naturel, or rule of human conduct; 
in the first volume of which, amidst 
much original observation, will be 
found an admirable exposition of the 
profound and difficult doctrines of 
Spinosa, which no one that we are 
aware of, had yet rendered evenintel- 
ligible. Here, too, the refutation of the 
several systems, of necessity, of mys- 
ticism, pantheism, and scepticism 
(which, to use a medical term, in- 
osculate, and lead at last to the 
same result—that man cannot be an 
accountable agent), is so convin- 
cingly given, as to make one re- 
gret that such clumsy expositions as 
those hitherto promulgated should 
have sated, and perhaps permanent« 
ly silenced, public curiosity. How 
truly, the one in his poetry, the 
other in his metaphysics, are Jouf- 
froi and De Lamartine practical 
writers, proceeding to the same 
grand conclusion, “ that man is born 
with an intellectual fitness to under- 
stand his destination, and with a 
moral fitness to fulfil its purposes.” 


ST MARC GIRARDIN. 


Another of my greatest favourites, 
and next,! should say, to Jouffroi, is 
St Mare Girardin. He isa member 
of the Chamber of Deputies, the 


editor of the Journal des Débats, 
and the elegant writer of Travels in 
Germany. His modesty, his delicate 
raillery, his bursts of unaffected in- 
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spiration, when some favourite theme 
is before him, cannot be overpraised. 
All that we can do is to ask credit 
for his extraordinary eloquence and 
power, and quote a few passages 
from the abounding matter which 
he deals with. 

* Religious orders have always, 
gentlemen, been the contrepied to the 
prevailing passions or vices of the 
times in which they were formed, 
and the founders ef each sect have 
shown sagacity as well as courage 
in confronting with all their might, 
rather than in temporizing with, the 
prevailing errors of the age. Thus, 
with the barbarians and ferocity of 
manners, upsprung the Benedictines 
and mercy! When licentiousness 
had been carried to an extreme, a 
society of monks arose, who preach- 
ed abstinence, and practised morti- 
fication! In the age of feudal 
tyranny and oppression, an order of 
religious mendicants set an example 
of voluntary poverty, and proposed 
more abiding comforts and higher 
objects of ambition than are of this 
world; while it was reserved for 
those latter days, when scepticism 
and ‘erring pride’ had possessed 
themselves of the land, that Ignatius 
Loyola and the Jesuits should oc- 
cupy the seat of the scorner, preach 
unlimited obedience to the authority 
of the Church, and belief, without 
appeal, in her doctrines—so true it 
is that ‘au nom du temporel on ne 
combat pas son siécle ;’ and that 
enduring and profitable conviction 
comes not of mere confutation.” 

The early history of the Jesuits, 
as detailed to us, was extremely in- 
teresting, and at one period challen- 
ging our highest praise. “ Whata 
contrast,” said the lecturer, “ is ex 
hibited between these early and ad- 
venturous evangelizers of America; 
these frequenters of the pathless de- 
sert; these unchronicled and uncal- 
endered saints, submitting, in all 
the holiness of expected martyrdom, 
to perish obscurely for the interests 
of truth; and those their supple, 
wily, and tyrannical successors, who 
in the age of Louis XIV. oppressed 
with unhesitating zeal all who dis- 
sented from them in opinion, and 
governed France with a rod of iron. 
The Jesuit of those latter days, 
whose office it was to teach humi- 
lity to the Chinese, was unbecom- 
ingly arrayed in silk, and a lover of 
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parade. The motive, it is however 
pretended, was right—and confor- 
mity in indifferent things is wisdom. 
Mandarins in costume,they might be 
not the less Christians in heart. Ble- 
mishes and spots, in short, more or 
less offensive, abound in the more 
recent history of the Jesuit, but on 
the early part of his career the vera- 
cious historian will delight to pause, 
and sigh as he girds himself for the 
task of tracing the future machina- 
tions of the Srder, and its sinister 
influence on the politics of Europe; 
imposing on himself, ere he attempt 
it, the grateful duty of pronouncing 
a funeral oration upon the austere 
virtue of the first fathers, those holy 
men who mingled themselves with 
the sorrows, condescended to the 
ignorances, and chided the sins of 
those fibres of a state—the common 
people! These were they whose 
piety could make converts out of 
even actresses, and whose eloquence 
could find its way into the labyrinths 
of a lawyer’s heart; these were they 
who carried consolation into men’s 
dwellings, and left peace behind their 
skirts ; who strove to captivate the 
ear, that they might mollify the heart; 
who broke down the partition wall 
which separated the poor from the 
sympathies of the rich; and whose 
exhortations, reproaches, entreaties, 
and encouragements, were address- 
ed alike to all.” Some specimens 
of their pulpit eloquence were quot- 
ed, which, for fervour of piety, and 
solemnity of manner, cannot easily 
be surpassed. Nor did they scruple 
now and then at extraordinary things 
for the sake of effect. A missionary 
was preaching against worldly mind- 
edness, but not obtaining the strict 
attention which he had expected, 
he gave out the concluding hymn. 
The released audience were prepa- 
ring with alacrity to leave the church, 
“ Wait,” said he, “ my friends, wait 
an instant; our way is the same: 
you are in a hurry, I see, to return 
chez vous; soam 1! allons ensemble.” 
Then putting himself at their head, 
they follow on in silence, wondering 
what all this might mean, till the 
walls of the town are left behind 
them, when suddenly turning into 
the precincts of a large cemetery, he 
exclaims, in a voice of thunder, “ Z/ 
bien! nous voila arrivés! Oui, Cest 


le chez lui de toute personne de cette 
auditoire!” Ina later age, and of a 
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very different father (Pére Letel- 
lier), does St Simonian write,— We 
sat at a little table by ourselves, a 
candle on either side, which gave me 
light enough to behold in his counte- 
nance the full exhibition of Jesuiti- 
cal duplicity. He spoke with dis- 
simulation ; but as I caught at last a 
glimpse of his schemes, and obtained 
the clue which conducted me into 
the labyrinth of his wickedness, I 
looked my Jesuit in the face, and 
said, ‘ Father Letellier, how old are 
you ?’—*‘ Why ?’ asked he smilingly. 
—‘ Because, mon pére, you appear to 
retain not only the full vigour of 
your mind, but, together with it, the 
known amiability and the philanthro- 
pic kindness of your heart, so much 
beyond the usual period of life.’— 
‘ Thank you,’ said he, gobbling up the 
compliment, ‘ thank you; I am se- 
venty-four, and, thank Heaven, never 
was better in my life.’” As to Car- 
dinal Dubois, another of the order, 
he, poor man, seems to have been 
born with that unfortunate innate ten- 
dency to — that nothing which 
was right could afford him pleasure. 
He was like Xenophon’s Menon, or 
Cicero’s Clodius, “ nihil illi placebat 
quod aut leges sinunt aut per natu- 
ram fas est ;” or, like the celebrated 
French duchess—but let me digress 
and tell you the anecdote. La 
Duchess de was at her chateau, 
and dying of villegiatura ; her friends 
strive severally toamuse her. One 
of them suggests a “ battue,” a 
chase in the forest. “Je n’aime pas 
la chasse.”—“ Suppose then we get 
up a concert.”—“ Ah! je n’aime 
pas la musique.”—“ Shall we then 
act a play?”—* Je n’aime pas la 
comédie ;”—and then, after a pause, 
to give piquancy to what was co- 
ming, “ il faut l’avouer (ce n'est donc pas 
ma faute), mais je n’aime pas les plaisirs 
innocents !”. To return to our hero, 
Cardinal Dubois’ physique was in- 
deed an index of his mind. A 
small weazel-faced man, in whose 
sunk cheeks and little eyes all the 
vices seemed to bestriving withsuch 
frightful energy for the mastery, 
that somebody said of him, when to 
his already episcopal rank he had 
at last annexed the ambitious prefix, 
that to archbishop him was but 
right; for he was already arch-hy- 
pocrite, arch-liar, arch-diplomatist, 
and arch-rogue! “ Let me saya few 
words to you,’ said our eloquent lec- 
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turer on another occasion, “about Ma- 
demoiselle Delaunay. How can I 
praise her interesting memoirs as 
they deserve? She must have been 
as exquisitely organized to receive 
impressions as‘her active and sensi- 
tive mind was to impart them; re- 
sembling that indefatigable insect 
who, sitting in the centre of his 
work, springs forward to the confines 
of the mesh, if the gentlest zephyr 
touch but one of its threads. As 
words, however, like coin too Jong in 
circulation, get their origival impress 
effaced, we must not now use the 
word sentimental to express the fact 
that she was full of seusibility. Her 
early patroness, the Abbess de la 
Rochefoucault, took a great fancy to 
her from a whimsical circumstance 
when she was yetachild. The lap- 
dog of the abbess being sick, Made- 
moiselle Delaunay had the good or 
ill fortune to tread upon its toes. 
Of course the favourite howled, and 
of course the abbess reddened. The 
little girl goes up with an air of con- 
trition to the dog, asks his pardon, 
and secures her own. At length they 
would make a nun of her; now every 
body knows that nuns must part with 
their tresses, and she has a beautiful 
head of hair! This ornament she de- 
termines to cut off, by way of expe- 
riment, before she cuts off the world, 
Deprived of her ringlets, not a day 
passes but she misses and regrets 
them. Then the reflection comes, 
‘If I take the veil, may I not regret 
thattoo? The hair will grow again, 
but the world and liberty renoun- 
ced! Oh! no; I cannot bea nun.’ 
An admirer, when first permitted to 
walk home with her, of course goes 
the long way round, but, in the pro- 
gress of his acquaintance, begins to 
take shorter cuts. ‘ Voila,’ says she, 
‘ already his love has diminished, by 
all the difference between the diago- 
nal and the two sides of a parallelo- 
ram!’ 

“ When at last well married, and 
finding the Duchess de Marne, her 
former mistress, still treat her en 
fille de chambre, she says ingenious- 
ly, ‘J'ai trouvé que le mariage 
n’était pas comme le baptéme, il 
n’eflace jamais des taches origi- 
naux.’” 

St Mare Girardin is a great admi- 
rer of Voltaire; he ran lightly over 
the list of French historians till he 
came to Voltaire, stepping only to 
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observe of one of them (le Presi- 
dent Hainault), that he was “ tant 
soit peu de philosophe,” in order to 
please his age, and that he never 
could be more, even though it had 
been to please himself. History, 
according to Girardin, should be a 
* philosophical recital of past occur- 
rences, but in which the philosophy 
ought always to be subordinate :” 
adding, “that Voltaire exhibited the 
instinct of that literary truth in the 
highest degree.’ In his Charles 
XII. how seldom any reflections! 
but what an energetic simplicity in 
the story! How cordially did he 
hate a tumid style! Bombast was 
a balloon which he delighted to 
pierce, and bring it down from the 
clouds where it was ostentatiously 
soaring! In drawing a parallel be- 
tween Voltaire and the great French 
historian of modern times, De Ségur, 
the conclusion to which he was con- 
ducting us was, that Ségur’s chief 
merit lay in the skill with which he 
painted events, while Voltaire’s con- 
sisted in an unadorned, but felici- 
tous way of merely relating them; 
for instance, “‘ a disastrous retreat is 
described by both; let us compare 
Voltaire’s retreat of Charles, with 
Ségur’s retreat of Napoleon from 
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Moscow ;”—but scarcely had the 
distinguished lecturer essayed the 
first sentences ere we observed his 
lips quiver, his face glow, and 
presently he absolutely wept with 
emotion. The effect upon his au- 
dience was electric. His young 
hearers, accustomed to look up to 
their professor with respect, their 
minds already exalted and their 
hearts softened by his tones, joined 
in an unusual burst of sympathy ; 
and I saw before me the “si vis me 
flere” of Horace. In a few moments 
he made a further effort at compo- 
sure; and you might see the tremu- 
lous motion of the muscles of ex- 
pression ; the lips still struggling in 
the amiable conflict between strong 
feeling and self-control. It was in 
vain! ‘ You see, gentlemen, I can- 
not read it! You see my weakness ! 
It was my duty and wish to dwella 
little upon Ségur—I must give it up 
—but he is not equal to Voltaire” 
(again his voice failed). “ Messieurs ! 
c’est impossible que je le lise! lisez 
le chez vous! Seégur s’abuse de nos 
douleurs!” and he dismissed his 
class! I say not that such a scene 
in a lecture-room was not eminently 
French, but I attest that it was any 
thing but ineffective. 


GERUSSEZ. 


Some men impel praise at their 
neighbours as they strike a racket- 
ball, that it may be hit back again 
to them; others, to whom it might 
be uncharitable to impute such in- 
terested motives, display a genero- 
sity in this way too large for requi- 
tal, and dispose of reputations which 
they would find it difficult to secure! 
a third description of persons dis- 
pense their praise, as they do every 
thing else, apparently from the mere 
love of contradiction, of the affecta- 
tion of singularity. We do not say 
that Gerussez is of any of these, but 
we esteem the praise of which he is 
so lavish as rather a clumsy missile, 
not particularly well aimed, and 
think it may be thought, by the un- 
charitable, now and then to resemble 
the trading commodity alluded to 
above. Amongst the sins committed 
by Gerussez against good taste, it is 
doubtless one, that he undertakes to 
resuscitate some small poetical repu- 
tations, upon which just sentence 


has long ago been irrevocably passed 
and executed. The vanity, as well as 
vainness of endeavouring to impart 
even a momentary animation to the 
bloodless manes of departed dunces ! 
What could he or any one accom- 
plish, in the way of fame, for St 
Aimant? St Aimant had been right- 
eously transfixed by the lance of a 
single line in Boileau, and the wound 
was mortal. It was not to be gain- 
sayed that St Aimant did present 
the fishes looking out at the win- 
dows during the passage through 
the Red Sea, and for that single 
treason to the muse had he deserved 
his fate without benefit of clergy. 
But that was not the only delin- 
quency of St Aimant. A whole har- 
vest of such miserable conceits 
might be culled in his works, each 
sufficient to have swamped the fame 
of a Milton! What! revive a man 
who makes a bird’s throat “ /’endroit 
d’ou sortent les flots d’harmonie?” 
who calls the swallow, in most envi- 
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able paraphrase, “le petit precur- 
seur de la saison plaisante.” Some 
of these concetti may indeed be pretty 
enough (conceits generally are, and 
in the midst of docks and nettles you 
may pluck a violet); but with all 
possible respect for M. Gerussez’s 
encomiastic vein, and his own me- 
rits, we cannot desecrate truth, or 
say other of St Aimant than that he 
was a cold coxcomb in his style, and 
a French fop in his attainments. 
What! at this time of day, and 
amidst the really brilliant reputa- 
tions of the Hugos and the Lamar- 
tines, shall we endure the exhu- 
mation, to the great offence of our 
nostrils, of the bones of a cer- 
tain or uncertain Pére Moéile, and 
be bored with specimens, forsooth, 
from some nec dum finitus Orestes ; 
or,-as the French wits call it, bis 
poéme a tiroirs? Did you suppose, 
M. Gerussez, that like his own dis- 
embodied spirits, we could sit it out 
“sans murmure, sans lumiére, et sans 
bruit?” Why talk to us of Des- 
marias and his epic of Clovis, which, 
by some foul play, has not verified 
that author’s modest prediction that 
it would beat Homer and Virgil off 
the field? Or is this commenda- 
tion not the judgment of a critic, but 
only the gratitude of a Frenchman to 
the literary countryman, who, not 
less complacently, than seriously, 
traces the origin of his and your na- 
tion, to an Astyanaz, not drowned, as 
incorrectly stated by ancient autho- 
rities, buta fugitive trom the agitated 
state of Greek and Trojan politicsand 
the bad vineyards of the Hellespont 
to petulant Champagne; where, ha- 
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ving changed his name to Francon,he 
founded the well-built city of another 
Troyes! Why, Scarron was surely 
a more promising name—but, alas ! 
poor Scarron! He was, we were 
told, to be “ légérement effieuré ;” 
and as La Harpe had condescended to 
think, and had been discreet enough 
to say of Milton, “qu'il n’etait point 
un homme vulgaire,” 6v cuxov ayng— 
so Scarron, the witty Scarron, was 
announced as only not an ordinary 
buffvon. The field of a microscope 
had need be clear, that little objects 
may be seen distinctly; the lavish- 
ment of learned antiquarian praise 
upon the heads of the defunct imbe- 
cile, can neither instruct nor gratify. 
Cease, M. Gerussez, to quote, if you 
are wise, a passage from Balzac 
against the Archbishop of Rouen, 
which may be thought susceptible 
of more than that single applica- 
tion. ‘ His style was so obscure, 
that while his best friends could 
extract from it no very clear proofs 
of his orthodoxy, his worst ene- 
mies could make no handle of it, 
to show his defection from the 
truth, He was a learned man; but 
unfortunately, the elements of his 
various knowledge, formed a hope- 
less chaos of the unarranged, the 


precisely contradictory, and the 
hopelessly irreconcilable! All sei- 


ence, and every art, claiming its 
share in the glories of a style, the 
most over-adorned, the most en-< 
tangled, the most indefinite, the least 
intelligible, that was ever yet exco- 
gitated to mystify sense, or to pere 
plex enquiry.” 


MAGNIN. 


Monsieur Magnin’s lectures are 
nominally upon “ foreign literature,” 
but turn, in reality, chiefly upon 
middle-age church history, and are 
perhaps sufficiently interesting to 
repay more attention than one is 
disposed, eo numine, to give to them. 
M. Magnin is elderly, black-haired, 
blear-eyed, and does not at once 
fix your attention. His mole vision 
deciares him to have been created 
expres for the work of slow, but sure, 
progress, through every syllable of 
the longest MSS. Among other out- 
of-the-way subjects, one listens with 
considerable interest to his account 





of the ancient lyric Planctus, or 
Chants farcies, which gave origin 
to, and immediately preceded, those 
dramatic mysteries which the monks 
used to get up (a sort of private 
theatricals greatly conducing to their 
own amusement as well as to the 
edification of the public). This kind 
of lyric recitative, in which the 
people joined, was, it seems, first 
introduced in honour of the Proto- 
Martyr about the middle of the 
eleventh century. The fates of 
other heroes of the Christian faith 
were afterwards set to words and 
music, and constituted an early con- 
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cession of the hierarchy, from the 
strict exemplar of devotional offices 
to the nascent dramatic taste of the 
many. We find in a hymn to the 
Virgin, bearing date 1139, the first 
specimen of a change from the lyric 
to the theatric muse; that august 
personage is introduced in colloquy 
with Gabriel; the piece is conducted 
in strophes and antistrophes, and 
in a melange of three languages, 
Latin, French, and Provencal! The 
two earliest “‘ mysteries”’ of which 
the dates can be assigned, are those 
of the nativity and of the wise and 
foolish, virgins. In the first act 
the Virgin and the Sybil are on the 
scene together! In the second the 
wise virgins speak French, and the 
foolish ones, oddly enough, talk 
Latin! After a suitable prologue 
enter the unwise virgins, chanting 
and beseeching their sager sister- 
hood to intercede for them ; “‘ the re- 
frain” or burden of every strophe, 
being “ malheureuses chétives, nous 
avons trop dormis.” The answer 
is a hard-hearted one. “Go, get 
your oil where oil is to be had; 
from us ye shall have none.” Fresh 
entreaty is met by renewed denial, 
or an address to the “ marchand de 
Vhuile,” which, it seems, is taken; 
for there follows a dialogue between 
the oilman and the unwise virgins! 
The tradesman, however, is inexo- 
rable; he will give them no oil, but 
remits them back to their wisersister- 
hood ; and as they are again endea- 
vouring to move his compassion by 
assuring him that they have already 
tried that resource in vain, a new 
interlocutor is introduced in the 
rson of our Saviour, and a dia- 
ogue ensues between him and the 
oil-merchant!!! The stanza changes 
to a very short metre (in order, no 
doubt, that the words may appear 
more impressive), but the unwise 
virgins are, after all, in place of the 
piece ending happily, finally con- 
signed to their fate by a chorus of 
the wise, whose lamps had been 
duly trimmed, and who watched 
for the coming of the bridegroom. 
It is an opinion of Magnin, that an 
accurate survey of the old painted 
glass in the windows of ecclesiastical 
edifices would confirm any one, who 
had thought or read much on the 
subject, in the belief, that the sub- 
jects are a of scenes 
taken from these sacred dramas, just 
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as they were acted upon the more 
solemn occasions of the Church, and 
not ideal compositions, or even at- 
tempts at historical painting, as 
some imagine. 

He read to us the titles (it was 
enough) of twenty-four of these 
mysteries, of which some, as the 
Three Dead and the Three Living, 
&c. &c., were certainly never in- 
tended to see the light at all ; though 
we were informed that pieces of 
the same class are shortly destined 
to be dragged from their useful ob- 
scurity and submitted to antiquarian 
admiration! We noted down a 
curious specimen, which shows that 
the poet could sometimes deviate 
from Holy Writ into apocryphal mat- 
ter. Theophilus, a priest, having of- 
fended his bishop, and finding him- 
self persecuted by the brotherhood, 
determines, for the usual considera- 
tion, to sell himself to the great Mo- 
nopolist! The “ mystery” then opens 
with a long monologue of the Apos- 
tate, full of blasphemy and impiety ; 
in the midst of which the Devil 
himeelf makes his appearance in 
form of the serpent. He banters 
Theophilus, after the manner in 
which Juvenal addresses Nzvolus, 
puts him into better spirits, pro- 
duces the contract, which is soon 
signed ; and, as is common in such 
cases, is accepted as valid and in- 
disputable by the high contracting 
party, without the formality of wit- 
nesses. Left alone, Theophilus quails, 
feels very natural compunction, and 
gives utterance to his alarms in a 
sort of elegiac metre, very closely 
resembling a part of the Cid. Sub- 
sequently the Devil and Theophilus 
take a philosophical walk, in which 
‘*‘ our hero” learns more than could 
do him any good. Thus primed, he 
insults his bishop and persecutes 
the priesthood, till being shortly 
afterwards seized with final and 
effectual remorse in the chapel of 
Notre Dame, the dignus vindice nodus 
is found, and loosened by the ap- 
pearance of the Virgin, who, seeing 
that the man,is in earnest in his 
sorrow, promises to obtain posses- 
sion of the bond by which he had 
bound himself to Satan and restore 
it to him, on condition, however, 
that he read his recantation openly 
before the people, and make a pub- 
lic confession of his abhorrence of 
the enemy of mankind. That the 
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“ mysteries” were always acted un- 
der cover is proved by the vignette 
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attached to each, which is a view 
of an interior. 


LACRETELLE. 


M. Lacretelle (the historian) may 
be found twice a week in his 
chair at the Sorbonne. When first 
I saw him he was sipping eau su- 
crée over “ stoicisme” et “ les ver- 
tues austéres.” 

“‘ Messieurs !”"—(then a long pause, 
during which you might comfortably 
count a hundred)—*“ nous allons 
aujourd’hui nous entretenir de P/a- 
ton!” A second pause follows the 
name of this illustrious sage, during 
which he looks round his class 
complacently, like a fond father con- 
scious of the good things in his 
pocket ere he pour his paper of 
sugar plums amongst his children: 
a few more sips of the eau sucrée 
to lubricate the organ of voice, and 
he proceeds; “ Oui, Messieurs! il 
s’agit aujourd’hui de vous communi- 
quer l’histoire de cet homme il- 
lustre! et plus qu’illustre! de celui, 
enfin, qui, selon les péres de notre 
église, etait le precurseur du Christ !!1” 
In the same ludicrously solemn 
strain did he bless Providence for 
having spared the entire works of 
this great philosopher, while those 
of: many inferior geniuses had not 
merited such protection, down to 
our times. ‘‘ Messieurs ! les ouvrages 
du grand Platon seulement nous res- 
tent entiers! eux seuls ont échappé 
des naufrages du temps!” Pursu- 
ing his theme, after this fashion, 
he censures Bossuet for not men- 
tioning Plato among the Saints! 
“ Car, Messieurs! Bossuet a parlé 
de St Ignace, St Augustin, St Basil, 
&c.” (pronounced with a contempt. 
uous emphasis on each _ saint) ; 
“mais il n’a rien dit du Platon!” 
At this passage of the lecture, he 
looked reproachfully round, took 
some more eau sucrée, replenishing 
his glass, and thus proceeded—*‘ Je 
voudrais que mes médiocres fa- 
cultés pourraient rendre justice a 
un sujet que j’abords, je vous l’avoue 
franchement, non sans inquietude!” 
What the deuce could this be? 
Why, merely the old story, that at 
Plato’s birth bees deposited their 
honey on the lips of the infant 
philosopher without exercising the 
prerogative of their sting! In tracing 


his illustrious theme from this 
honied cradle till the commence- 
ment of his travels, I fear that La- 
cretelle did indeed go far to con- 
vince us of that “ mediocrity” for 
which he apologized. As a specimen 
of ex-cathedra bathos, for instance, 
take the following :—* He was going 
to mention a fact, the most atrocious, 
perhaps, which had sullied the annals 
of history, the betrayal of the sage 
into the hands of pirates, by a wretch, 
whose opprobrious name he had 
forgotten—‘ et le voila Esclave!’’* When 
we had recovered the shock into 
which this last voi/a had thrown us, 
he proceeded in the same inflated 
style, now sorrowing at some trite 
commonplace ; now storming with 
simulated indignation ; now sending 
off, right and left, some compliment 
to his colleagues of the Sorbonne, 
who, by their works, had brought 
into merited suspicion and discredit 
that soi-disant philosophy of the last 
century, which he wittily enough call- 
ed “ the philosophy of good suppers.” 
Then spake he episodically of his 
own conversion from error, and 
of the pure delight of that true 
philosophy of which the elements, 
he said, were all to be found in 
Plato. Nor did it strike him as bathos, 
eminently bathos, to regret that “ at 
the Sorbonne his pupils had not the 
ee enjoyed formerly by 
those of the Academy of Athens! 
where there were fine open grounds 
(he assured us) “ pour ces doux en- 
tretiens de Platon et de ses disciples!” 
“ Would that he could so converse, 
en ami, with his pupils; but, alas! 
when could we reasonably hope for 
such a garden and grounds, since the 
Sorbonne was in the very centre of 
Paris!” 

Of Horace he positively told us 
that he was not “ précisement un cour- 
tisan;’’ that he held a rank in the 
army “a peu pres égal a notre colonel.” 
Then, only think of having one’s ad- 
miration challenged at this time of 
day for the pious Aineas carrying 
his father upon his back! Only 
think of a professor of rhetoric, or 
what not, asking pardon of his class 
for the expression of overwhelming 
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feelings on fictitious distresses :— 
“ Quels delices, Messieurs! pour un 
ceeur sensible de lire de pareils pas- 
sages!” I really could not longer 
have controlled mine, and must have 
taken to laughing most unacademi- 
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cally, and have compromised my 
Oxonian reputation, had not the lec- 
ture come speedily to a conclusion. 
Even true pathos will not do ina 
lecture, except one is lecturing on 
the pathetic. 


BLAINVILLE. 


What one cannot fail, I think, to 
be most struck with at the Sorbonne, 
is that unambitious, unrhetorical 
manner Cultivated by those enviable 
teachers, who have devoted them- 
selves, their talents, and sometimes 
even their fortunes to the study of 
“ nature ;”—who interpret her laws 
without ostentation, and present her 
in such advantageous simplicity to 
minds not yet conversant with her 
charms. We have one Faraday, the 
French have more than one. Is it 
possible, I have sometimes asked my- 
self, that a naturalist can really be 
peevish? Let them talk of you, 
Monsieur Blainville, as the most ill- 
tempered personage that ever exhi- 
bited the fang of a rattlesnake or the 
thorny lophoderme of a centronate or 
stickleback! but we have had ample 
means of ascertaining your indul- 
gence to the persons who approach 
you for information, and are convin- 
ced that, au contraire, you are essen- 
tially a good-humoured and an ex- 
cellent specimen of our order of 
mammalia; we have attended your 
lectures regularly, and have not only 
seen specimens of all your favourite 


fish, but can attest with what won- 


derful sleight of hand your rapid 
chalk can gird on the armour of an 
Ophites, give its Highland cheek- 
bone to the gurnard, spread its soft 
pearly coating over the mackarel, or 
exhibit upon the ever-changing field 
of the ~ % Slate, the wonderful ap- 
paratus of the gymnetus! We have 
also seen your book upon shells, or 
rather upon malacology, which, 
while it displays the deepest re- 
search, contains abounding proof 
that classifications may be founded 
on philosophy. Yes! there are 
higher exercises of the psycho- 
logical functions, even in the study 
of this branch of science, than pin- 
ning a butterfly in a grove of cork, 
or drowning a beetle in alcohol. 
Surely there is nothing meaner 
(short of being positively vicious) 
than seeing some old collector, 


thumbing his dirty copy of Latrielle, 
conning over, to him, hard Greek 
names, counting the segments in the 
corslet of a fly, or noting the subdi- 
visions of the tarsus of a flea’s foot. 
The study of nature, if this be such, 
so pursued, and pursued no farther, 
does positive harm, by bringing dis- 
credit upon the science of natural 
history, and debasing the philoso- 
pher down to a mere accumulator 
of specimens. 

Monsieur Bilainville is about 55, 
evidently of a happy crasis, indefati- 
gable and enthusiastic now, as 
they say he was twenty years 
ago, and never tired or tiresome, 
though he lectures frequently for 
two hours at a time. Krom Mon- 
sieur Biainville I bave ljearnt to 
be no longer astonished at the velo- 
city of the swimming powers of the 
mackarel ; he has instructed me that 
all the Scombri have this property of 
outstripping most of their neigh- 
bours in speed, and that this facility 
of motion (in which they excel all 
other fish) depends on the bifurca- 
tion of their tails. The Tunny and 
Dorax (of this family) swim at the 
rate of eight leagues per hour! and 
the fleetest fliers among birds have 
this same peculiarity. “ The swallow 
will immediately occur, and thus a 
very interesting analogy is establish- 
ed between birds and fishes.” 

The “erectus in terga sudes”’ of Ju- 
venal had perplexed commentators ; 
but Blainville interprets the poet 
and the passage, by showing that 
the rhombus actually has this pro- 
perty of erecting his bristles, and in 
a way which is truly remarkable. 

*‘In birds, reptiles and insects, 
there are some which have been 
falsely called apteroids, or apods ; for 
they possess in concealment the 
members which their name declares 
them to want; and this analogy also 
extends to fish, some of which have 
been falsely supposed apods in conse- 
quence of their ventral fin being con- 
cealed within their body.” 
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“ All fish have what are called 
stones in their ears; in the sciene, 
these stones are of a very large size, 


and are three in number. Of the 
percide, which frequent rocks, and 
are common at Dieppe and along 
that coast, I show you here the’ 
apistos, or, a8 he is emphatically call- 
ed, sting-fish, whose large supply of 
spines is probably intended to pro- 
tect him from being driven against 
the rocks by the lashing of the 
waves—just as the rower pushes 
out his oar or his boat-pole for the 
same purpose. As the swim bladder 
is found very large in some fish 
which swim little, and small in 
others that are expert swimmers, 
and does not exist at all in the 
mackarel, which is the fleetest swim- 
mer we know, the swim bladder 
must answer other and more impor- 
tant ends, than the one from which 
it derives its name.” 

Let me here put down (parenthe- 
tically) an observation, which indeed 
itis impossible not to make, that the 
number of even standard works con- 
tinually publishing in Paris, upon 
physics only, is very extraordinary, 
when we consider the few persons 
who seem in any country to make 
science their study,and the still fewer 
who can afford to purchase expensive 
works devoted to such subjects. Of 
the four or five authors of reputation, 
whose voluminous treatises attract 
your eye in the shops of the Pays 
Latin, those of Monsieur Pouillet 
and Pelletan, rival lecturers (one at 
the Sorbonne, the other at |’ Ecole de 
Médécine), are not in the least re- 
pute. 

Monsieur Pouillet has (with the 
single exception of Dumas) the lar- 
gest class which the Sorbonne exhi- 
bits; the number of his pupils cannot 
be less than 600; indeed, it is proba- 
bly considerably above this calcula- 
tion. He seems to be about fifty, 
has keen hazel eyes, and a pleasing 
physiognomy, and lectures with 
that perfect ease, which none but a 
man thoroughly possessed of, and by 
his subject, can assume. As the fol- 
lowing passages were then new to 
me, some of them may probably be 
so to others. 

“ A contracted muscle, or one in 
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the act to contract, increases prodi- 
giously in force, by the closer ap- 
proximation of its molecules; this is 
partly because as it diminishes in 
length it necessarily increases in 
thickness; but the difference of co- 
hesive strength or tension between 
the living and the dead muscles de- 
pends mostly on the vessels which 
pervade the former being full during 
life, whereas after death they are of 
course empty; while they are full, 
the force applied to the muscle acts 
equally upon all its fibres, and the 
tension of all parts being equal, the 
force is equally divided; thus the 
strength of a wet cord or cable is 
far greater than that of a dry one of 
the same thickness, because the pene- 
trating moisture gives an equality of 
tension to its fibres. 

“ The power of adhesion noticed 
between two bodies placed in juxta- 
position, with a layer of fluid be- 
tween, is not attributable, as come 
monly stated, to the partiality of at- 
mospheric pressure ; this is proved 
by putting two moistened surfaces of 
glass in contact, fastening a weight 
to one, and then placing them in va- 
cuo, the weight will be found to re- 
main suspended; that is, the thin 
layer of fluid interposed has a dou- 
ble adhesion, by its two surfaces, to 
the two solid surfaces with which it 
is in contact, and which it thus 
chains together. The action of all 
glues and pastes is of this nature, 
and is twofold. First, they act mere- 
ly like water interposed between the 
two flat plates of glass, filling up the 
interstices of the bodies to be uni- 
ted, and so multiply the points of 
adhesive contact, and when they dry, 
the bond of adhesion becomes solid 
and confirmed.” So, for I like to 
apply knowledge to knowledge, in 
what Hunter calls union by the 
first ‘intention’ (and what Aretzus 
had spoken of in almost identical 
phrase — xala agolov cxorev), lymph 
(which is a fluid cement) is first ef- 
fused; afterwards, as the liquid 
parts are becoming absorbed, the lips 
of the divided surfaces are more 
nearly approximated by the constant- 
ly attenuating layer, till they are 
brought within the sphere of mutual 
and permanent attraction. 


MIRBEL. 


Mirbel is a very clear, unaffected 


lecturer, a most worthy colleague of 
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Blainville and Jussieu: he looks like 
one of his own dried plants, perfect 
in its anatomy, but sapless withal. 
He adopts a quiet conversational 
manner, and considers extreme ac- 


curacy in what he states to be so 


imperative, that if he occasionally 
forgets himself, he always apprizes 
his class of the error. 

More fond of accurately ascertain- 
ing natural phenomena, than of ima- 
gining theories to explain their laws, 
or make them more striking or at- 
tractive, he truly observes, that al- 
most any fact in nature is more 
beautiful, than the most excursive 
fancy can render it. His unreserved 
manner of stating his own changes 
of opinion, makes it evident that he 
is of the few who do not fall in- 
to the “error of concluding from 
partial views or first ideas, and then 
assuming, as our doctors do, a purely 
hypothetical generalization as an ax- 
iom of science.” 

The procedure by which the bark 
of trees splits and peels off from the 
stem, was thus explained—the green 
envelope or bark (which, by the 
way, owes its colour to a minute 
portion of green pigment contained 
in some very minute utricles of the 
vegetable texture) begins to split 
so soon as it has ceased to form 
these utricles in sufficient quantity 
to meet the exigency of the increas- 
ing diameter of the tree. Thus, in 
some trees, a very few years are 
found sufficient to effect many and 
large lacerations of the bark. 

especting the well-known fact 
in rural economy of the necessity 
of changing crops—of not requiring 
the same land to do the same thing 
twice in succession, the following ex- 
cellent remarks were made. ‘“‘ Every 
farmer knows that he is obliged to 
vary his crops, nor does he ever 
think of exacting corn for two suc- 
cessive years from the same piece 
of land ; but few are probably aware 
of the many explanations which have 
been proposed, to explain this appa- 
rent caprice in the earth. When it 
had been ascertained that any pivot- 
ing plant (as turnips for example) 
flourished upon the soil where the 
year before the /ete segetes had 
waved their yellow corn, this was 
supposed by some writers on agri- 
culture, to result from the radicles 
of this class of plants having a power 
to make their way through the al- 
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ready impoverished superficial lay- 
ers, and striking deeper into a virgin 
soil where the power of sustentation 
was yet unimpaired. To this hypo- 
thesis it may be objected, that were 
the elements of nutrition and growth 
“contained in the earth, and these 
all that plants required for their 
support, then it would be sufli- 
cient to manure the corn-field of the 
year preceding, to make it capable of 
a second year’s crop. This, however, 
is contradicted by experience. Pic- 
tet’s account is not more satis- 
factory. This writer supposed that 
the circumstance of turnips succeed- 
ing corn (or of the succession of 
crops to each other generally) was 
probably owing to different plants re- 
quiring and withdrawing, not the 
same but different elements, the sup- 
ply of any of which being limited, 
the earth is amerced of some new 
and sustaining principle by every 
succeeding crop. This explanation, 
however, assumes that plants havea 
power of selecting their nutritive ma- 
terials, an assumption not only hypo- 
thetical, but wholly contradicted by 
experience ; for plants are observed 
to take up indifferently all substances 
soluble in water. The speculation of 
Decandolle is a third unsuccessful 
attempt, viz. :—that the excretions 
from plants during their growth may 
act as poisons to the earth, and, after 
a certain time, so injure it, as to pre- 
vent the farther growth of a plant 
that may have recently flourished 
there. Such excretions he supposes 
to be emanations from the root, 
the remains of those juices which the 
earth and air conjointly supply, and 
upon which, in reality, the plant 
exists. But against even the very 
fact mentioned by Decandolle in 
confirmation of his opinion, that 
opium strewed upon the ground kills 
plants and renders the soil hence- 
forth unproductive, we may quote 
the much more apposite fact, that 
trees (and why not therefore, a for- 
tiort, corns and grasses) grow and 
flourish for entire centuries in the 
midst of excretions from their roots. 
Mirbel’s own explanation is simple, 
and we think satisfactory. Plants 


require other elements for their sup- 

ort, besides the elements of assimi- 
ation, and cannot thrive without 
them—for instance, there is silex in 
the cane, and there is lime in certain 
plants whose organization could 
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not be complete without it. The 
quantity of any such foreign in- 
gredients in a plant is general- 
ly very small; but the necessity 
for it may be presumed absolute. 
Plants cannot be constituted unless 
all the materials they require be fur- 
nished to them; and indeed the same 
observation will apply to animals ; 
deprive a hen of lime, her eggs will 
have no shell; deprive animals gene- 
rally of salt, and you ruin their 

ower of digestion; deprive the 
earth then of its soda, and you must 
supply its place by potash ; for salts 
are the excitants of the growth of 
plants, and of the clovers in a very 
remarkable manner. The smallest 
quantity of sea-salt has frequently 
been found to effect wonders in ve- 
getation. But the spontaneous for- 
mation of any of these salts is the re- 
sult of very slow chemical changes, 
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which have been at work for centu- 
ries, and when the natural and very 
limited supply is exhausted (as it 
soon will be, if the earth be forced to 
give her increase), the corn of every 
succeeding year deteriorates, the field 
looks shabby, becomes chlorotic, and 
pines away ; but allow the corn to fall 
where it grew, the earth will re-as- 
sume the salts extracted from it du- 
ring such growth, and the same grain 
will continue to flourish indefinitely 
—in short, a peck of salt is worth a 
ton of manure, and it is to the under- 
standing of this fact that we may 
attribute the luxuriance of the en< 
virons of Paris, where the soil is na- 
turally of the poorest kind, but is 
made, by this simple addition, to 
yield its unequalled produce, and to 
fill its flower and its fruit markets 
with plenteousness. 


THENARD.-=—DUMAS. 


Two savans, the most unlike in their 
manner, their mode of lecturing, 
their voice, their ensemble, but pass- 
. ing for equally good chemists, give 
alternate courses, and instruct un- 
usually large classes. Monsieur 
Thenard is an elderly person, and of 
somewhat unpleasant accueil, I un- 
derstand, however, that he (like 
many others) finds it convenient to 
have two manners, and [ here speak 
only of his every day one of conduct- 
ing himself to strangers. He appears 
to pride himself more upon his peer- 
age than upon his chemistry; is noto- 
riously choleric, and detonates upon 
the object nearest to him like one of 
his own chlorides. As wordy asIszus, 
and rem a good wind, he can scold 
indefinitely. He speaks loud and 
without hesitation, but often drops 
his voice at the most important word 
of his sentence, leaving you an enig- 
ma to make out, instead of a truth 
to put by. His recommendation to 
carry a piece of quick-lime with you 
in case of cold, and no fire accessible, 
was at that time a novelty. ‘“ You 
can get cold water,” he observed, 
“ every where, and your lime has 
only to be slaked in any covered 
vessel, to afford a really excellent 
foot warmer—indeed you may cook 
your cutlet on a metal plate, under 
which lime is slaked.” 

Dumas is a perfect gentleman in 





his manners, and wears his ribbons 
gracefully; his lectures are minute, 
without being tedious in detail. I 
consider him to be a very first-rate 
expounder of the doctrines of affini- 
ties. He has avery large and atten- 
tive class, and does not glare round 
him like some dirty and mischievous 
hyzena, nor affect the style of a rhe- 
torician, while he is adding an oxide 
of antimony to a saturated solution 
of potash. His lectures abound in 
the most interesting facts ; his experi- 
ments always succeed; what he pre 
sents to you unostentatiously, you 
remember easily, provided you are 
fortunate enough to hear it. Of the 
miscellaneous application of che« 
mistry to arts, he indulges his class 
with an occasional and judicious se- 
lection, for it is clear that a course 
of chemistry should never merge 
into dissertations on dyeing and cali- 
co-printing. 

“ Oxide of lead, water, and any fat 
substance, duly mixed and heated, 
will produce a soap; but the same 
substance treated with soda or po- 
tash is preferable. The manufac- 
turers of Marseilles (which supplies 
almost all France with its soap) 
generally employ potash, though 
soda is sometimes used. Soaps are 
true salts; that is, they have an alka- 
line base united with one of three 
acids, either the oleic, margaritic, 
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or cetic; the first being contained in 
oils, the second in animal fats, the 
third in spermaceti. Soaps from 
which the glycerine has not been ex- 
tracted spoil in a short time, and 
therefore it is indispensable to ef- 
fect a separation. Fortunately, this 
separation is easily managed; no- 
thing more being required for the 
purpose than to mix sea-water with 
the oil which has become pasty in 
its progress towards perfect svap. 
A great deal of water (nearly 50 per 
cent) remains in soap after it is so- 
- lidified. The different colours of 
soap are produced in different ways; 
protoxide of iron makes it blue ; 
nut-galls black; a green colour is 
formed by indigo; transparent soaps 
are made by solution in alcohol ; 
soap for washing in sea water (which 
has not yet been made in France) 
contains from 45 to 50 per cent of 
resin.” 
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I shall conclude the present paper 
by a slight excursus from the Sor« 
bonne and its heroes to the College 
de France ; for the locality and his- 
tory of which the reader would not 
have patience, even in the depths of 
the long vacation, though I had (as 
I have not) leisure on inclination 
for topography and details. I shall 
merely, for the present, give a slight 
notice of two remarkable persons, 
remarkable in a very opposite sense, 
who figure in this great school, the 
one singular in his simplicity of 
character, the other, if I do not mis- 
apprehend him, for any thing but 
that. The parties I allude to are 
Ampere and Lerminhier. There are 
two Ampéres, father and son. I 
speak only at present of the sire, 
though both are Professors in the 
College de France. 


AMPERE, 


The friend of Davy, and whilome 
one of the great natural philosophers 
of France, is selected for this sketch, 
not from the space he at present oc- 
cupies in science, but for /a petite 
comédie que voici, and the amiable old 
age he exhibits. You see a vene- 
rable octogenaire, of small stature, 
clad in a coat of grotesque cut, on 
which the marks of climacterical 
decay are as visible as upon the ex- 
cellent old man who has borne it 
for a quarter of a century. He has 
parted with his teeth, his memory, 
and his elasticity of step, but he re- 
tains his donhommie, his delightful 
mannerism, and ever and anon ex- 
hibits some flickerings of that en- 
thusiasm in the cause of science 
with which he began life, and with- 
out which nothing is to be done. I 
dare not, however, meddle with the 
splendid fragments of that genius 
which so often startles you into the 
conviction that a great man is really 
addressing you. I have been pre- 
sent at several amusing little scenes 
enacted between himself and his 
pupils; and one or two are so illus- 
trative of amusing simplicity and a 
not to be superannuated good-na- 
ture, that I shall venture to try their 
effect at second-hand. On the very 
first day I went to hear him (it was 


an introductory lecture) he had so 
filled rue Slate with first and se- 
condary branches of the goodly tree 
of science as to leave no room for 
more boughs, unless by topping the 
head and abridging the undue 
growth of the ottied tack. Space 
was wanted, and the remedy should 
have been at hand; but lo! the sponge 
had disappeared and could no where 
be found, though the class showed 
much empressement in seeking it. At 
last, with a look most comically so- 
lemn, the old gentleman drew out 
his cotton representative for a fou- 
lard, and looking first at the slate 
and then at the mouchoir, plainly 
could not make up his mind to sully 
its gaudy colours by exacting from 
it the office of the sponge. But 
while necessity and reluctance were 
contending for the mastery on his 
features, the sponge was picked up 
by one of the students, and eagerly 
presented to M. Ampére, whose de~ 
light and manner of expressing it 
were irresistibly comic. Seizing it 
between both his hands, as if to be 
sure that it was not the shadow of the 
vegetable detergent, but the very 
substance that he held, he hastened 
to the door, and putting his head 
out, called to his assistant, d /a Mo- 
liére, in the happiest and most un- 
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conscious imitation of the de Pour. 
ceaugnac accent—* Je l’ai trouvé ; c’est 
a dire, on l’a trouvé—il n’entend pas— 
(aside). Monsieur! . . Ecoutez 
donc!” . . . Then, at the highest 
pitch of his voice, ‘Monsieur! ne yous 
donnez pas la peine de la chercher ; 
je lai ici—on vient de la ramasser !” 
Then, quite regardless, and appa- 
rently unconscious of what the 
French journalists call “ une vive ex- 
plosion @hilarité” from the class, he 
resumed as if nothing had occurred. 
He had been lecturing on the polari- 
zation of light and heat, and had as- 
sumed a square ruler and a paste- 
board almanac to represent a cylin- 
drical ray and a transparent medium 
of transmission, when gradually 
warming with his subject, he began 
(as one is aptto do in lonsatea’ ts 
describe parabolas with his ruler, one 
of which encountered the tumbler 
(which is here d’usage), and broke 
the pieces of glass into his eau sucrée 
—( without eau sucrée nobody could 
get on with a lecture at the College 

e France or the Sorbonne, though 
law and physic lecture with unlu- 
bricated fauces). Out of this half de- 
molished glass, he was presently 
preparing to drink, when half-a- 
dozen voices at once called out 
** Monsieur Ampére! eh! Monsieur 
Ampere, qu allez vous donc faire !” but 
he, nothing heedful of these excla- 
mations, raised the tumbler to his 
lips, and began to sip its now dan- 
gerous contents. In an instant one 
of the foremost in the class springs 
forward and seizes the old man’s 
hand, another wrests the tumbler 
from his grasp.—A scene!—profound 
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silence in the class !—The venerable 
man looks at them ironically,“ Thank 
you, gentlemen !—very kind of you! 
—but you are giving yourselves un- 
necessary trouble; I took it for 
granted that my class understood 
the laws of gravitation :—with your 
permission, gentlemen, I will first 
drink my eau sucrée, which I want, 
and will then give you a hint which 
you appear to want.” He now drank 
without farther molestation, and 
then drawing in a long breath.— 
‘Eh! comment, messieurs, voulez 
vous qu'il est eu du danger !—ne 
savez vous donc pas que la verre est 
plus pesant que l’eau”—“and did you 
not observe how careful I was to 
drink the contents of the tumbler at a 
reasonable angle?” Then, taking u 

the tumbler, he continued to inclinett 
over the table till it was nearly hori- 
zontal, and so on, till the pieces of 
giass fell out, and the class laughed. 
“ Ah! si je l’avois bu a cette angle la! 
—mais j'ai été plus adroit! !” Here 
(for it was at the end of his lecture 
that this little episode occurred) a 
bright-eyed damsel went up and ask- 
ed some question respecting the 
course of rays of light through cer- 
tain media, but whether old Ampére 
referred her to his heart, as we 


should have done, we could not hear. . 


—She coloured, however; her eyes 
seemed pleased with the interpreta- 
tion given to her question, whatever 
it might have been, and they walked 
out together, a “ January and May,” 
separated only by the insecure par- 
tition of the pasteboard almanac 
which the elder of the months still 
kept in his hand. 


LERMINHIER,. 


This gentleman, I confess, appears 
to me the very Clearchus of modern 
times, and seems to hold, with the 
ancient, that the greatest of the gods 
is Opportunity. What think you 
of an Englishman in France being 
obliged to hear, at lecture too, of 
the wretched state of his country, 
and told that she is slowly advan- 
cing to a reform which shall need 
no revisal? That of the two guar- 
dian angels sent to her by favour 
of the skies, though one (Ben- 
tham) is withdrawn to watch over 
her interests in Heaven, an O’Con- 


nell still remains to cheer and 
comfort her on earth ? “ O’ Connell, le 
premier homme de son siécle,” whose in- 
fluence, great as it is, is not greater 
than his genius. “ On (lui donne 
tout ce quil demande !—Oui, Mes- 
sieurs!”—and here he drew up the 
radical lip, and sank his voice, for 
the sake of effect, almost to a whis- 
per—* Oui, Messieurs ! O’ Connell le 
commande—et on l'obeit.” M. Ler- 
minhier, however, is not alwayé 
thus offensive to one’s national 
feelings or prejudices—he teache 
and in fact shows, that the basis o 
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all legislation is the same; that the 
most tyrannical governments proceed 
on the hypothesis that there are still 
unalienable rights—rights essentially 
of humanity; and that only the very 
worst despotisms profess to with- 
hold those of legislation, on the plea 
that the reason is not yet ripe to re- 
ceive or fit to exercise them. “ As 
it is in the nature of all things, why 
not of human laws and institutions 
to wa al What claim have they to 
exemption ? and change they must, 
but not henceforward after such a 
fashion as to leave us to come back 
again to the point from which we 
started. (God forbid!) nor that we 
may find in modern errors and re- 
pentances only the repetitions and 
ricorst of times past; but that a 
certain regular and advancing ame- 
lioration of political society may 
be secured. The feudal system 
only lasted as long as deluded vas- 
sals could be made to believe ina 
pretended analogy between feudal 
and family government.”’ Then did 
he eulogize the “ Masse” the “ pou- 
voir incarné,” being careful, how- 
ever, to explain that he spoke not of 
the muscular power of the mob, but 
of the intellectual power of the mil- 
lion! Power indeed! 

Sir! I can neither find fault with 
your manner, your address, nor even 
your philosophy or your principles. 
Your fine person and brave deport- 
ment would deserve, in a better 
cause, praise, and must always 
command attention. Nor (though 
oracles need not be emitted in a 
voice of thunder) do I wish to 
deny that you have uttered many 
profound and bright truths in nobly 
. expressive language. But in your 
- practical inferences you are surely 
wrong! For what right have you to 
assume that changes, as the world 
grows older, are improvements, or 
even tend to such improvements? 
that involving no less a supposition 
than that this million whom you 
celebrate, who seek and effect those 
changes, know what is best. You 
would deprecate the government 
and tyranny of the mob—yet, when 
you tell us O’Connell rules Eng- 
land, in what intellectual sense do 
you employ the expression? Alas! 
is it not the veriest mob of England 
that is now behind him, and if, irri- 
tated beyond endurance by his in- 
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solence, we shall send back their 
champion to his rabble, what instru- 
ment unknown to bandits and assas- 
sins would they hesitate to employ ? 

Is it possible, when themes like 
these have migrated from the club 
to the lecture room, to have the least 
security for the peace of Paris, Eng- 
land, Europe, or the world? Didactic 
treason must ever be the most 
alarming, and doubly precious, in 
times like these, are our own uni- 
versities. Let them watch over the 
springs with no unnecessary jealousy 
—épiolov sv idup! When the Athenian 
pestilence was at its height a suspi- 


‘cion arose that the Peloponesians 


had thrown poison into the wells— 
by no readier process can the poli- 
tical Loimos, which more than 
threatens the wholesome climate of 
our native land, be diffused than 
even a partial admission into our edu- 
cational fortresses of a mixed garri- 
son. The banner of the enemy bears 
one expressive word in whatever 
wind it waves—Agitate! agitate! 
agitate! The watchword of the times 
is experimental agitation. The 
Municipal Corporation Bill has in- 
troduced heartburnings and enmities 
into almost every county town in 
the kingdom. The parish church 
receives as foes men who have 
hitherto lived in the exercise of 
friendly offices. The legacy is left 
to their children. The spirit of party 
besets the very nonage of our youth. 
Had Louis-Philippe become a new 
sacrifice. to party, who does not see 
that, like the Athenian of old, the 
fickle Parisian will never want an 
sIspos Qidsraos against whom he may 
conspire? And does Lerminhier— 
does O’Connell—believe that con- 
cessions made to Ireland, till nothing 
remain to be conceded, will allure 
the absentee par metier, from the 
Corso or the Boulevard, to enact the 
part of the paternal landlord in a 
country where the sect will remain 
though the tithes were abolished ; 
where every man has a musket if he 
be without bread, and can buy gun- 
powder though he want salt? I 
would recommend to M. Lerminhier, 
as a text-book for his next course of 
lectures, Inglis’s Ireland in 1835, and 
see gl for his summer tour a 
rief sojourn in Limerick or Tippe- 
rary. 
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Napo.eon, in one of those flashes 
of mind, which so often threw vivid- 
ness over subjects perplexed to all 
others, pronounced that the highest 
quality of a general was foresight. 
** Courage, activity, tactics, and 
knowledge of the heart,” said he, 
‘* however important, are all impor- 
tant ina less degree. But the su- 
preme quality which distinguishes 
the genius of the great Captain, is 
seeing the future, and preparing for 
it.” It is unfortunate for our age, 
that in illustrating the foresight by 
which Pitt saw half a century deep 
into the future, and proposed to pre- 
pare for the evil to come, we can 
only give an additional proof of the 
guilt, the falsehood, and the mischief 
of faction. The terror of our time 
is Russia: with her strength spread- 
ing at once east, west, and south, 
inaccessible in the north, and sur- 
rounded only by feeble nations, un- 
popular governments, or barbarians 
incapable of political combination, she 
seems under almost a destiny of in- 
crease. While all the other leading 
powers of Europe have reaped little 
else from their wars than mutual loss 
of blood, national exhaustion, and 
bitter memories, Russia had made 
perpetual progress. Every war has 
closed with a solid acquisition of ter- 
titory. Even the most trying of all 
her struggles, the French war, ad- 
vanced her into Europe, and by giving 
Poland into her hands, gave her a 
citadel from which she might over- 
look every movement of Prussia and 
Austria. All her Oriental wars have 
been but the simple progress of ar- 
mies over a soil ready for subjec- 
tion. Persia is already in spirit 
her vassal. Asia Minor, the loveliest, 
most capable, and most renowned 
region that was ever spoiled by the 
foot of the robber, now degraded by 
a worse than barbarian superstition, 
and alienated by a worse than bar- 
barian government, waits only the 
sound of a Russian trumpet to sur- 
render. The Tartar wildernesses, 
worthless as a territory, are inva- 
luable as a nursery of those wild 
troops, which now, from their long 
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cessation of hostilities, are probably 
in greater numbers than ever, and 
which never required more than a 
leader to pour down a flood of de- 
solation on Europe and Asia. But 
England, at all times the great pro- 
tectress of freedom, and the great 
bond of the Européan common. 
wealth, is the enemy to whose fall, 
present or future, every despotic 
power looks by instinct, as the seal 
of all its successes. Russia, how- 
ever reluctant to engage in hostilities 
with England, or however unexcited 
by a sense of defeats received at our 
hands, must yet be conscious that 
England is the true barrier which 
her ambition must break down, 
whether by an alliance of corrupt 
objects, or by actual force. To 
doubt that Russia meditates further 
encroachments on Europe is impos- 
sible. No trait of her character, na- 
tional or political, justifies the slight- 
est hope that she has learned the 
invaluable wisdom of moderation. 
With her habits half-barbarian, and 
thus containing the mingled love of 
spoil, passion for conquest, and un- 
hesitating artifice which belongs to 
all barbarism, from the dweller ia 
the American forest to the dweller 
in the palaces of St Petersburg, she 
will never relax her determination 
to be supreme, until that determi- 
nation is torn out of her heart by 
the daring intrepidity of England. 
Russia knows, that on the very first 
direct evidence of her attempts on 
the European commonwealth, or 
the first clear preponderance of her 
power in the field against any one 
throne of the continent, England 
would be as naturally, and neces- 
sarily, in arms against her, as the in- 
habitants of a forest border would 
be on the first incursion of a herd 
of wolves. But the power of Eng- 
land is essentially maritime, and 
from the vast continental space still 
interposed between Russia and Eng- 
land, their conflict must be on that 
broad field of battle which reaches 
from the Baltic and the Bosphorus 
to the shores of Great Britain. The 
preparations for that war are urged 
x 
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on at this moment with all the reck- 
less eagerness of ambition, careless 
of expenditure, regardless of national 
injury, contemptuous of the interests 
of a people slowly rising into com- 
merce, and seeing nothing before it 
but the glitter of universal su- 
premacy. The Black Sea is her 
dock- yard, and every shore of it re- 
sounds with the axe and the ham- 
mer; the Bosphorus is the gate of 
her dock- yard, and every creek and 
angle of it bristles with cannon 
planted by Russian engineers, and 
to be manned by Russian troops on 
the first emergency. A powerful 
fleet is already on the waters of the 
Euxine—a still more powerful fleet 
is building on its shores—twenty- 
four hours can bring both fleet and 
an army from Sebastopol to Con- 
stantinople—and twenty-four hours 
more can make the Bosphorus and 
Dardanelles absolutely impregnable, 
and range the fleet in order of battle 
at the head of the Mediterranean. 
We may disguise those things from 
ourselves if we will; or we may 
plume ourselves on the naval skill 
and ancient energies of our country, 
but the odds are of a nature that may 
well justify precaution. If we have 
fought and beaten the fleets of the 
continent, we had our own harbours 
to retire to and repair our fleets. 
But a battle fought at the mouth of 
the Dardanelles, however succeas- 
ful, would demand repairs which, 
however partial, could not be made 
nearer than Malta, or, if perfect, 
would require a return to Eugland. 
In the mean time, the sea is open, 
and the Russian flag sweeps the Me- 
diterranean. While we tardily seek 
for reinforcements which have to 
encounter the chances of time, wind, 
and weather, the enemy are within 
twenty-four hours of their reinforce- 
ments, and, with the population and 
resources of a continent in their rear, 
may afford to lose many a battle, 
while every victory almost loses all 
its advantages by the remoteness, 
the uncertainty, and the difficulty of 
the means of repairing the casual 
losses of the encounter. 

The progress of Russia within the 
last sixty years has been ay wwe | 
rapid, but the most singular feature 
in this rapidity is the solid nature 
of her acquisitions. It was scarcely 
before the middle of the last century, 
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that she had begun to take a place 
among the leading continental pow- 
ers. From that period her wars 
were, by instinct, attacks on Turkey, 
which afforded the largest territorial 
spoils, and in every war she gained 


some permanent prize. By the 
treaty of Kainardgi, in 1774, she ex- 
tended her frontier to the Euxine, 
and obtained possession of the whole 
fertile and beautiful country of the 
Crimea. By the treaty of Yassy, in 
1792, she obtained the great province 
of Bessarabia, with the strong for- 
tresses of Bender and Ackerman, 
and a frontier reaching to the Daei- 
ster. By the treaty of Bucharest, in 
1812, she further obtained that por- 
tion of Moldavia lying between the 
Dneister and the Pruth. By the 
Persian treaty of 1829, she extended 
her frontier over the vast territory 
stretching from the borders of the 
Euxine to the neighbourhood of the 
central provinces of Persia, besides 
obtaining as an indemnity for her 
expenses five millions and a half 
sterling, together with a million and 
a half of Dutch ducats, on account 
of additional claims. By the treaty 
of Adrianople, she further made her- 
self mistress of the virtual govern- 
ment of all the immense country 
from the Pruth to the Balkan, and 
may now be regarded as the sove- 
reign of Wallachia and Moldavia. 
All the chances of war have turned 
out in her favour. The Polish in- 
surrection gave her the Polish capi- 
tal and its adjoining provinces as an 
actual possession, instead of a pre- 
carious dependency :, The result of 
the Greek revolt, not merely para- 
lyzed the defence of Turkey against 
her aggressions, but was the mean of 
ridding her of the Turkish fleet,which 
might have so effectually prevented 
her march to Constantinople. The re- 
volt of Mehemet Ali has done still 
more for her, by throwing the startled 
Sultan into her arms, or at her feet. 
Russia is now palpably the arbitress 
of the Ottoman throne. The mask 
of moderation may be worn for a 
while; or it may not agree with her 
larger schemes to play the direct 
usurper; or Mahmoud may be more 
useful as a viceroy than as an enemy 
or a slave; or some natural fear of 
the power of —_ may restrain 
the giant grasp which already throws 
its shadow over the Sublime Porte. 
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But never was the flying fish surer 
to drop into the jaws of the shark, 
than feeble and breathless Turkey 
sure to fall into the jaws of its huge 
and terrible pursuer. Yet the day 
that sees the Sultanry fall, will see 
the Mediterranean either a Russian 
lake, as the Euxine has been a Rus- 
sian dock-yard, or covered with the 
fleets of England and the continen- 
tal powers advancing to deadly and 
to doubtful battle for the liberties of 
Europe. We are no alarmists; and 
we are also perfectly aware of the 
deprecatory tone in which the very 
active and very artificial diplomatists 
of Russia, through all their organs, 
deny the charge of this universal 
cupidity of spoil. But we have a 
higher authority than theirs, the 
universal voice of every other man 
connected with public employment, 
from Finland to the Wall of China. 
Every Russian looks upon the pos- 
session of the Turkish dominions as 
a matter of certainty, as a matter of 
national honour, and, what is still 
more to the purpose, as a matter 
which the Czar dares not resist, as he 
values his head. If popular opinion 
is powerful in England and fearful 
in ot it is fatal in Russia, and 
from the hour when the sovereign 
presumes to have a will of his own, 
his successor may prepare for wear- 
ing the diadem. 

On the 20th of March, 1791, Pitt 
brought down a message from the 
King, informing the House that the 
efforts which he had made to effect 
a pacification between Russia and 
the Porte having failed, and the con- 
sequences which might result from 
the future progress of the war being 
highly important to the kingdom 
and to Europe in general, the King, 
in order to add weight to his repre- 
sentations, judged it requisite to 
make some addition to his naval 
force. 

No demand could have been more 
perfectly justified. Pitt, in a speech 
on moving the answer to the message, 
stated the serious perils which must 
result to the balance of Europe, from 
giving way to the extraordinary en- 
croachments, and still more extra- 
ordinary principles of the Russian 
councils. Russia had already de- 
clared her intention of arbitrarily 
interfering with the new constitution 
of Poland, which Pitt’s sagacity knew 
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to be equivalent to a seizure of the 
country. She had pushed the Turks 
to an extremity which threatened 
the future subversion of their power, 
and however remote that might be, 
he was fully awake to its formidable 
results to the general peace of the 
European Commonwealth. To put 
a stop to this war, he had, in con. 
junction with Prussia, offered the 
mediation of England. But the Em- 
press, arrogant by nature, and flush- 
ed with success, had repelled the 
offer with scorn; and in sign of her 
displeasure, had refused to renew 
the commercial treaty with England, 
while at the same moment, she made 
a most favourable commercial treaty 
with France. But however insult- 
ing this conduct might be to her an- 
cient ally, the true ground of British 
jealousy was in her undissembled 
determination to seize the Ottoman 
dominions, preparatory to which pur- 
pose she had baptized her grandson 
by the name of Constantine, and 
openly declared that she would yet 
crown him in Constantinople. The 
English Minister had been indefati- 

able in his efforts to save the 

urkish sceptre; he had twice of- 
fered mediation, and still he kept an 
envoy in attendance on the negotia- 
tion for peace, which had been at 
length begun, but in which Russia 
was evidently only trying to gain 
time. The demand on which she 
peremptorily insisted was the reten- 
tion of the fortress of Oczakow, 
which she had taken in 1788, and 
whose position commanded the road 
into the heart of the Turkish pro- 
vinces and to Constantinople. It 
may well be asked, was there a man 
in England who would have resisted 
such a motion? But those who know 
the utter hollowness of heart that 
makes faction the shame of our 
legislature, its utter abjuration of 
all conscience when it has power in 
view, and its scandalous contempt 
of all declared principles when it 
can embarrass a Minister, will be 
more disgusted than surprised to 
find that the Foxite party rose as one 
man to contend againet this plainest 
of all meacures of feeling, policy, 
and national justice. 

Fox was, of course, foremostin this 
abnegation of all his old pledges to 
liberty. He was told, no man better 
knew the truth, that to suffer Russia 
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to proceed in her violent career, 
was, in the first instance, to suffer 
her to destroy the rising liberty of 
Poland. What was the liberty of 
Poland to this ostentatious declaimer 
for liberty all round the globe, while 
his opposition might embarrass the 
Minister ? He was told, and no man 
knew it better, that the immediate 
results of Russian aggrandisement 
must be to throw every nation of 
Europe into hazard, and that its 
ultimate ones must involve the 
safety of the British Empire. What 
were such considerations to him, 
while his opposition might embar- 
rass the Minister? This clamorous 
hater of despotism instantly became 
the champion of the most unlicensed 
of despotisms ; the denouncer of all 
interference with the free-will of 
nations could discover nothing but 

rudent precaution in the march of 
Rosle armies into Poland. The 
zealot for European peace under all 
humiliations could see nothing in the 
ambition of Russia, but good-will to 
all mankind. What can be the re- 
flection in the mind of every man 
who contemplates this base and cri- 
minal trafficking with all bonds and 
protestations, but either that party 
totally corrupts the heart and makes 
it insensible to the difference be- 
tween honour and dishonour, truth 
and falsehood, or that the profligacy 
of Fox’s vicious, vile, and libertine 
life passed into his public career, 
and made him as corruptinthe senate 
as he was criminal in the haunts of 
his personal debauchery. 

Fox had the effrontery to say, that 
the whole matter in question was 
a trivial dispute, whether Russia 
should keep a sterile tract and a 
useless fortress which she had con- 
quered? and recommended that an 
alliance should be made with her as 

soon as possible! On the 12th of 
April the subject was renewed by 
the champion of Russia; and a 
host of resolutions was moved, ac- 
tually impugning all attempts at re- 
sistance. Those who are not yet in 
the habit of looking upon the con- 
duct of party with the eyes which it 
deserves, may learn, from this in- 
stance, to judge of those rigid lovers 
of liberty, those clamorous protectors 
of Poland,and those angry abhorrers, 
above all, of military interference 
with the rights of neighbouring na- 
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tions. Here was party flourishing 
its rhetoric in front of a British 
Parliament, and in favour of the no- 
torious craft, brute violence, and san- 
guinary love of subjugation that 
made the reign of Catherine pre- 
eminent for political crime. It was 
Opposition which pronounced that, 
as war was capable of justification 
only on the ground of self-defence, 
resistance would be unjustifiable. 
So much for the shallowness of the 
politician! They further insisted, 
that the possession of a fortress, 
which was notoriously the first step 
to the possession of the Euxine, was 
attended with no hazard whatever 
to the interests of the European 
Commonwealth. So much for the 
shallowness of the statesman! They 
further, with the faith of party, con- 
tended—that if Turkey were even 
to fall into the hands of Russia, it 
would be a general benefit to the 
human race. So much for the emp- 
tiness of the patriot! and this ora- 
torical preference of the fantastic 
and impossible civilisation by bar- 
barian hands, followed, as the con- 
quest of Turkey inevitably would 
be, by a fierce and a general war, to 
the calm progress of that only secure 
civilisation which resuits from the 
arts of peace and the influence of 
time. But can any man in his 
senses believe that those were the 
sentiments of the speakers? Nota 
syllable. Their whole oratorical 
career, before and after, was in 
direct denial of them all. For years 
they were the rhetoricians for 
every cause that bore the weak- 
est blazonry of independence—ha- 
ranguers on every topic that could 
amuse the popular ear with the 
faintest pretext of liberty. Sheridan, 
always clever and always profligate, 
was among the loudest who took up 
the strain, and harangued on the 
guilt of forcing Russia to respect 
the common rights of nations. The 
question was treated hypocritically 
by all as a private quarrel be- 
tween two powers, both beyond any 
interference with the Continental 
balance, and all alike charged Pitt 
with oppression for plunging into 
gratuitous bloodshed. It is impossi- 


ble to conceive that any one of the 
speakers was sincere in any one word 
that he uttered. They all equally 
knew the furious spirit of Russian 
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encroachment, the hazard to Europe 
of the seizure of the Euxine, and the 
long and hideous struggle which 
must be the consequence of raising 
Russia to be the arbiter of Europe. But 
if these things could be obscure, no- 
thing could be clearer than the im- 
mediate result to Poland, in her ab- 
sorption by the grasp of Catherine. 
The Russian designs upon Poland 
could not be said to have taken any 
man by surprise. That unhappy 
country, twenty years before (in 
1772), had been the victim of the 
most unprincipled act of European 
robbery, and had seen a vast portion 
of her territory torn away by the 
hands of the Emperor Joseph, Fre- 
derick of Prussia, and Catherine. 
Pitt, with prophetic finger, pointed 
out the inevitable fate of the remain- 
der, unless England should inter- 
pose. But party prevailed, and he 
had only the melancholy triumph of 
throwing it into shame, by the fulfil- 
ment of his prediction. Withintwo 
years, in 1793, Poland was overrun 
by the Russian armies, and her con- 
stitution found its grave in the 
bloody ditches of Warsaw. 

Party could not ia both times com- 
plain that in this momentous matter 
it acted through ignorance. The de- 
bate was remarkably detailed and 
explanatory. It was distinctly stated 
by the speakers on the side of Go- 
vernment, that the fortress of Ocza- 
kow, as such, was totally unimpor- 
tant.to England; but that the true 
question was, whether its possession 
did not necessarily lead to projects 
of the most perilous ambition; and 
whether the permission thus given, 
to encroach on the territory of an 
ally whose security was of the first 
importance to England and to Eu- 
rope, was not a virtual sanction to 
the well-known resolves of Russia to 
seize on Constantinople. It was sta- 
ted in so many words, that the seiz- 
ure of Constantinople would natu- 
rally involve the possession of the 
sea-coasts of Asia Minor, and, with 
them, of Lower Egypt and Alexan- 
dria, and that these would give the 
Russian throne all but an immediate 
sovereignty of the Mediterranean. 
The fate of Poland was detailed with 
equal distinctness, and the conclu- 
sion ~~ drawn, to which we are 
now palpably approaching, that by 
the seizure of Poland, the Russian 
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power in the north would soon 
amounttoa virtual domination, if not 
to an acknowledged sovereignty 
over Sweden and Denmark, thus 
giving her the keys of the Baltic, as 
Constantinople would give her the 
keys of the Euxine; and both matu- 
ring an empire, already inaccessible 
by land, for a supremacy irresistible 
at sea. Two long debates on this 
subject had exhibited the pertinacity 
of taction. A third was tried, on the 
15th of April, on a general motion, 
“ That it was the duty of the House 
to enquire into the necessity of a 
public measure by which expenses 
were to be incurred.” The justice 
of the principle was of course ad- 
mitted. But its application to the 
case was of course denied—the mo- 
tion was defeated. It was tried a 
fourth time, May 25th, on a motion 
“to advise the King against the con- 
sequences of an improper interference 
between Russia and the Porte.” 
This motion also was defeated. But 
the object of party was gained, by 
this base and guilty dereliction of 
all public faith and personal honour. 
There could not be a doubt, that 
Opposition were as fully persuaded 
as Ministers that there was an abso- 
lute necessity for interference, that 
the interests of England were most 
deeply concerned, and that every 
feeling of humanity, policy, and 
right, was combined in checking the 
foul practices of Catherine against 
the independence of Europe. But it 
was enough, that to deny all those 
truths, and resist all those im- 
pulses, would embarrass the Mi- 
nister. And the act of infamy 
was done. Even this conduct was 
not limited to parliamentary per- 
fidy. Fox actually sent a relative 
of his own to St Petersburg, as was 
charged on him at the time by 
Burke, to act as the representative 
of his party, and induce the Empress 
to refuse all ~ to the proposals 
of the British Cabinet. This repre- 
sentative was openly received with 
marks of the highest political favour 
by Catherine, and always had the 
post of honour on the right hand of 
the Empress whenever the British 
minister was present. The ma- 
neuvre was effectual. Catherine 
was encouraged to persist in every 
demand ; she rejected every propo- 
sal of the British envoy to make the 
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terms of the peace less onerous to 
Turkey. She kept possession of 
the fortress in dispute, with a large 
extent of territory, including the free 
navigation of the Dneister, and as- 
sumed the overwhelming superio- 
rity which now entitles her “to count 
the existence of Turkey by days.” 
Burke, in his well-known paper on 
the subject, denounced the conduct 
of Opposition inlanguage that brands 
it for ever. “The laws and consti- 
tution of the kingdom,” said that 
famous document, “ intrust the 
exclusive power of treating with 
foreign potentates to the King. 
This is an undisputed part of the 
legal prerogatives of the Crown. 
However, notwithstanding this, Mr 
Fox, without the knowledge or par- 
ticipation of any one person in the 
House of Commons with whom he 
was bound confidentially to com- 
municate, thought proper to send 
his representative, with his cipher, 
to St Petersburg, there to frus- 
trate the objects for which the Mi- 
nister of the Crown was authorized 
to treat. He succeeded in this his 
design, and did actually frustrate 
the King’s Minister in some of the 
objects of his negotiation. This pro- 
ceeding of Mr Fox does not, as I 
conceive, amount to absolute High 
Treason, Russia, though on bad 
terms, not having been then decid- 
edly at war with this kingdom; but 
such a proceeding is, in law, not 
very remote from that offence, and 
is undoubtedly a most unconstitutional 
act, and a high treasonable misde- 
meanour.” He then stated the pre- 
cise constitutional evils which flowed 
from this guilty and insolent piece 
of presumption. “ The legitimate 
and sure mode of communication 
between this nation and foreign 
powers is rendered uncertain and 
treacherous by being divided into 
two channels, one with the govern- 
ment, and one with the head of a 
party opposed to that government ; 

y which means the foreign powers 
can never be assured of the real 
authority of any public transaction 
whatever. On the other hand, the 
advantage taken of the discontent, 
which at that time prevailed in Par- 
liament and in the nation, to give to 
an individual an influence directly 
against the government of his coun- 
try in a foreign court, has made a 
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ey into England for the in- 
trigues of foreign courts in our 
affairs. This is a sore evil, an evil 
from which, before this time, Eng- 
land was more free than any other 
nation. Nothing can preserve us 
from that evil which connects Cabi- 
net factions abroad with popular 
factions ,here, but keeping sacred 
the Crown as the only channel of 
communication with every other 
nation.” 

He then strikes on a still more 
direct and formidable result of this 
most mischievous intrigue. ‘ This 
proceeding of Mr Fox has given a 
strong countenance and an encou- 
raging example to the doctrines and 
practices of the Revolution Societies, 
and of other criminal societies of 
that description, which, without any 
legal authority, or even any corpo- 
rate capacity, are in the habit of 
proposing, and to the best of their 
power, of forming, leagues and al- 
liances with France!” All this was 
incontrovertibly true. But what 
was all this to faction? Fox was 
acting with his eyes open against 
the acknowledged welfare of his 
country, against every principle of 
the constitution, and against every 
declared maxim of his political life. 
But what was all this to a corrupt 
hypocrite, lavish of protestations, and 
empty of performance, ostentatious 
of his public feelings, and actuated 
by the meanest spirit of personal 
hostility, vaunting his independence, 
and hourly going all heights and 
depths of political falsehood, craft, 
and over-reaching, to seize on power, 
for which his whole conduct through 
life unfitted his faithless and liber- 
tine spirit, and which, when it came 
at last, came, as if by a judicial 
punishment, only to show his inca- 

acity, and drop him into the grave? 

hus, time does justice. When the 
clamour of faction died away, the 
public vices of this leader of faction 
were felt and scorned. They are 
felt and doubly scorned now, when 
we are to receive the payment of 
that fatal legacy which this political 

rofligate entailed on his country. 

o Fox, to his intrigue, and to his 
pretences we owe the aggrandize- 
ment of Russia at this hour. For 
the resistance which faction within 
and without the House gave to the 
wise preparations of the Minister, 
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having the effect of at once imped- 
ing the armament which he pro- 
posed, and giving new obstinacy to 
the Russian demands, Pitt found it 
impossible to proceed. Though still 
triumphant in the House, he was 
unable te commence either a war or 
a negotiation against a powerful and 
upprincipled party, spread through 
the country with the plausible cry 
of peace on their lips. The arma- 
ment was suffered to rest in the 
British harbours, and Russia, finding 
her security in English faction, laid 
the secure foundations for that 
tyranny which is now rapidly dis- 
tending over the North and South 
of Europe. But it is still some 
gratification to remember, that in 
the one wish dearer than all the rest 
to his worthless heart, Fox totally 
failed. He could not overthrow the 
Minister. He could not seat himself 
in the Treasury. This was the sole 
object of his profligate labours, and 
this he lost once more; and from 
this blow he never recovered. Un- 
less we are to call that recovery, 
which was but a momentary posses- 
sion, to feel the bitterness of personal 
incapacity, the loss of popularity, 
the insolent ingratitude even of that 
party for whom he had played the 
long and desperate game of political 
disturbance, and sink, overwhelmed 
with vexation, into the tomb. 

It is remarkable, that as if a fata- 
lity directly pointed to the crime of 
political hollowness, every step in 
the subsequent advance of Russia 
to the stand from which she now 
menaces the peace of every civi- 
lized country, is among the counts 
of the indictment by which that 
party must be arraigned before pos- 
terity. To that party we owe the 
battle of Navarino, which stripped 
Turkey of a fleet. To that party 
we owe the unchecked invasion of 
the Central Provinces of Turkey, 
which the presence of a single Bri- 
tish ship of war at the mouth of the 
Danube would have turned back in 
confusion. To that party we owe 
the inconceivable impolicy of suffer- 
ing Mehemet Aii to shake the Otto- 
man power, when a word from the 
British Minister would have sent 
him back to Egypt; and the actual 
crime of leaving the Sultan te the 
double hazards of invasion and in- 
surrection, until he had no possible 


resource but to humiliate himself at 
the feet of Russia. But this was 
not all. To that party we owe the 
harangues which stirred the unhap- 
py Poles into hopeless rebellion, 
and, when they were involved in full 
struggle with the resistless strength 
of Russia, left them to the wretched 
fate which has since destroyed their 
army, decimated their nobles, exiled 
their leading patriots, and enslaved 
their population. 

We have seen the nature of fac- 
tion, as displayed by its intrigues in 
foreign politics. We have an addi- 
tional lesson to learn from its open 
championship of domestic over- 
throw. The violence of the societies 
formed for the express purposes of 
revolution, had compelled their 
seizure by the government; and the 
manly intrepidity of the great Minis- 
ter felt no hesitation in bringing the 
culprits before the tribunals of the 
country. His speech (May 16, 
1794), on moving that “ the report 
of the committee relative to the con- 
spiracy be taken into consideration,” 
was a model of grave, yet eloquent 
statesmanship. We shall throw its 
materiel into the shape of a few brief 
propositions. He showed, that the 
object of these societies had, from 
the beginning, been to form a Na- 
tional Convention similar to that of 
France. That their whole system 
was insurrectionary, and was found- 
ed on the modern doctrine of the 
rights of man; and that the ——— 
object was to overturn Govern- 
ment, property, law, and religion in 
England, as had been done in France. 
It was matter of evidence, that cor- 
respondences had been maintained, 
and delegates sent from those so- 
cieties to negotiate rebellion with 
France. Among the other artifices 
which characterised the malignity 
of those pretences to improve the 
constitution, was their having pre- 
pared a catalogue of those manufac- 
turing towns most likely, from the 
vast concourse of ignorant and pro= 
fligate men who necessarily collect 
in such places, to adopt their plans, 
and by corresponding societies es- 
tablished there, to keep up the chain 
of seditious intercourse. “ Gen- 
tlemen,” said Pitt, “ will find in that 
catalogue a well-chosen selection of 
the places where those people dwell, 
who must naturally be supposed 
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most ready to rise at the call of in- 
surrection.” His sketch of the gene- 
ral materiel of rabble reform was 
incomparably clear, forcible, and 
true. ‘* Who are those,” exclaimed 
he, “‘ to whom the especial devoirs 
of the renovators of our constitution 
were to be paid? Who were those 
whom the patriots of the Revolution 
society regarded as the natural de- 
positaries of their doctrines of con- 
stitutional law ? Who are those to 
whom those pure apostles of peace, 
political purity, and constitutional 
self-control went forth with a special 
zeal for their junction to the good 
cause? Read them in that list. See 
them there the very last men whom 
a sound judgment would regard as 
capable of aiding or understanding 
improvement in any constitution on 
earth. The very men on whose 
ignorance fraudful persuasion would 
be most secure of taking effect; on 
whose passions every blind and fu- 
rious suggestion of discontent would 
be most likely to work; and on whose 
appetites every fallacious and vision- 
ary hope of mending their condition 
by any alteration of it, however extra- 
vagant, desperate, or guilty, would 
be most likely to congregate into an 
enormous torrent of insurrection, 
which would sweep away all the 
barriers of government, law, and 
religion, and leave our country only 
- a naked waste for usurped authority 
to range in, unconfined and unresist- 
ed.” The House could not fail to 
remark the extraordinary manner 
in which those societies had varied 
their plans of operation. Sometimes 
acting in undisguised, audacious 
hostility; sometimes putting on the 
mask of attachment to the state and 
country; one day openly avowing 
their intentions, as if purposely to 
provoke the hand of justice ; the next 
utting on the pretext of REFORM. 
n their letter to the society at Nor- 
wich would be seen a plain and 
candid confession, that not to the 
Parliament, nor to the executive 
power, they were to look for redress, 
but to their Convention. Then they 
recommended perseverance in petition- 
ing for reform, to be used as a cover 
to their designs, which they were to 
throw off when the time served.” 
An extract of a letter from the 
Society for Constitutional Informa- 
tion to the Norwich societies, was 
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definitive on the head of using peti- 
tions for reform simply as a cloak 
of Republicanism. “If we regard 
the policy of such a petition,” said 
this confidential paper, “ it may, in 
our apprehension, be well worth 
considering as a warning voice to 
our present legislators, and as a sig- 
nal for imitation to the majority of 
the people. Should such a plan be 
vigorously and generally pursued, 
it would hold out a certainty to our 
fellow countrymen that we are not 
a handful of individuals unworthy 
of attention or consideration, who 
desire the restoration of the ancient 
liberties of England; but, on the 
contrary, it might bring into light 
that host of well-meaning men, who, 
in the different towns and counties 
of this realm, are silently, but se- 
tiously anxious for refurmation in 
the Government. We exhort you, 
with anxiety,to pursue your laudable 
endeavours for the common guod, and 
never to despair of the public cause.” 

It was further proved, that a new 
association for the express purposes 
of public rapine, under the name of 
reform, had expressly adopted the 
very lowest ranks of the populace 
for its members, and thus had pro- 
vided within itself the means of un- 
bounded extension. It had already: 
risen to no Jess than thirty-six divi- 
sions in London alone, some of them 
containing as many as 600 persons, 
and connected, by a systematic cor- 
respondence, with other societies 
scattered through the manufacturing 
towns. It was proved that this as- 
sociation had arrived to such a height 
of boldness, that it erected itself into 
a power to scan the proceedings of 
Parliament, and prescribe limits, 
beyond which, if it presumed to 
trespass, that august society was not 
merely to controvert that trespass, 
but to extinguish the existence of 
Parliament itself. ‘ So that,’ said 
Pitt, with an energy suited to the 
occasion; “ the attempt of Parlia- 
ment to resist, by any act of penal 
coercion, the ruin of the constitu- 
tion would be the instant war-whoop 
of insurrection; the means of our 
defence would be the signal of at- 
tack, and Parliament become thus 
the instrument of its own annihila- 
tion. Such language as this,” he 
added, “ coming from individuals 
apparently so contemptible in talents, 
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so mean in their situation, and so 
circumscribed in their power, would 
be supposed to deserve compassion, 
as the wildest workings of frenzy. 
But the researches of the committee 
would show that it was the result of 
deep design, matured, moulded into 
shape, and fitted for mischievous 
objects of the most fatal nature.” 
But to answer the common pre- 
text of Opposition on those topics, 
namely, that in the darkest point of 
view they were the simple specu- 
lations of abstracted men offended 
with the peculiar acts of the exist- 
ing Minister,— Look,” said Pitt, 
raising his tone, and pointing with 
lofty and contemptuous sarcasm to 
the Opposition, “ look to these 
papers now on the table before you. 
If men’s minds are still capable of 
conviction, there they will find that 
those philosophers have not been 
content with theory — there they 
will find practice worthy of the 
bitterness of Jacobinism. Within 
the last six weeks a new era had 
arrived in the history of insurrection. 
At that period’ the ‘ Corresponding 
Society’ laid, in due form, be- 
fore the ‘ Society for Constitutional 
Information’ a deliberate plan for 
actually assembling a convention for 
a!l England, to be the representatives 
of the whole body of the people of 
England, to overturn the established 
system of Government, and wrest 
from the Parliament that power 
which the people and the Constitu- 
tion lodged in their hands. Within 
a few weeks the plan was to be car- 
ried into execution, and, in their cir- 
cular letter, they emphatically stated 
that no time was to be lost. And 
lest by any possibility their ruinous 
intentions should be misunderstood, 
the letter was addressed equally to 
all parts of the land. It contained 
a declaration that a central spot had 
been fixed on, which they would 
not venture to name till they had 
assurances of the fidelity of those 
to whom they were to disclose it; 
which central spot they chose, as 
they themselves asserted, for the 
urpose of having, with greater 
facility, the delegates of the whole 
island present. And they particu- 
larly desired each separate society 
to send an exact account of the 
number of its adherents, in order to 
estimate their force. Who is there 
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who know what Jacobins and Ja- 
cobin principles are, but must see, 
in the pretence of Reform held out 
by those societies, the arrogant 
claims of the same men who lorded 
it in France, to trample on the rich, 
and crush alike every description 
of society, sex, and age—the dark 
designs of a few making use of the 
name of the people to tyrannize 
over all. A plan founded in the 
arrogance of a few miscreants, 
themselves the outcasts of society, 
to enrich themselves by depriving 
of property and life all who were 
distinguished for either personal 
worth or opulence. A plan which 
had long been felt by the unfortu- 
nate people of France in all its hor- 
rors, and would Jong continue to be 
felt by that unhappy country.” 

After some details, he stated that 
those rebellious societies had not 
suffered their determinations to 
waste away. “ Subsequently to the 
14th of April,” said he, “ the House 
would find a meeting of the society, 
whose proceedings carried with 
them no faint illustration of what 
they might be expected to do in their 
full majesty of power. There would 
be found resolutions arraigning 
every branch of the Government, 
threatening the Sovereign, insulting 
the House of Peers, and accusing 
the Commons of insufficiency. There 
would be found notice taken of the 
measures of Parliament, which had 
previously been made signals for an 
insurrection of the people, and de- 
clarations that certain measures, ‘if 
adopted, whether with or without 
the consent of Parliament, should 
be rescinded, under their doctrine, 
* Salus populi suprema lex.’ Could 
there be a more explicit avowal of 
their views? All the proofs of those 
allegations rested on their own re- 
cords. But, more than this, the Re- 
— contained allegations, on no 
ight grounds, that arms had been ac- 
tually procured and distributed by 
those societies, and were now in the 
hands of the very people whom they 
were endeavouring to corrupt; and 
that even now, instead of disbanding 
this Jacobin army, they were perse- 
veringly displaying defiance and re- 
sistance to the Government.” 

Can it be necessary for those who 
have been observers of the conduct 
of faction to be told, that the great 
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Minister was resisted on this oc- 
casion by the whole virulence of fac- 
tion in the Legislature ? Yet his was 
not a tissue of general assertions; 
the facts of the treason were as no- 
torious as noonday. The existence, 
the correspondence, the public meet- 
ings, the private machinations, the 
whole fabric of the revolutionary 
societies were matters of such com- 
mon knowledge, that one of Fox’s 
charges against the Report actually 
was, that “it told them nothing that 
was not in the newspapers!” With 
the knowledge that they called for 
a British Convention to supersede 
the whole Legislature, King, Lords, 
and Commons; and with the direct 
evidence before them, that the ex- 
ample on which they modelled their 
plan was the French Convention, 

ing at that moment in the 
full fury of regicide, rapine, and 
massacre, Opposition could see 
nothing in this mass of perfidy and 
prospective bloodshed, butthe “legal 
pursuit of patriotic measures for 
patriotic purposes.” Fox even said 
that “ he saw nothing formidable in 
a Convention, he himself having 
formerly belonged to a Convention 
of delegates in Yorkshire, who had 
petitioned Parliament. The Roman 
Catholics in Ireland, too, had helda 
Convention, whose delegates were 
favourably received by his Majesty.” 
Thus, making no distinction between 
open assemblies for laying their com- 
plaints before authority, and secret 
associations for the express over- 
throw of all authority, this dema- 
gogue had the enormous absurdity 
to pronounce the conduct of the 
English Jacobins strictly constitu- 
tional. To such seandals of common 
sense and depths of audacious folly 
will emptiness of principle, stimu- 
lated by the hope of grasping at its 
objects, betray men even in the face 
of national scorn. But this conduct 
had its rapid reward. The suspen- 
sion of the Habeas Corpus Act, ren- 
dered necessary by the violence of 
the conspirators, and deriving an ad- 
ditional necessity from the daring 
declamations in their favour, was 
decided, on the first night, by 201 to 
39! though Fox availed himself of 
parliamentary forms to divide the 
House no less than twelve times 
after the main question had been 
carried. The debate on the third 
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reading, which was fixed for the next 
day, brought out the spirit of faction 
in still stronger colours, only to ex- 
rience a still more effectual defeat. 
itt was grossly charged with apos- 
tasy from the doctrines of reform. 
To this it was justly answered, that 
his doctrines were not changed, that 
his object had always been improve- 
ment, not destruction, and that the 
outcry now was nothing more than 
a pretext for rabble power, and the 
seizure of all property. Again, it 
was charged, that the only instances 
of the suspension of the Habeas 
Corpus Act were in 1715 and 1745, 
when an open rebellion existed. To 
this it was justly answered by 
Dundas, that this charge argued 
nothing but vulgar ignorance or vul- 
gar fallacy, the Act having been sus- 
pended no less than nine times since 
the Revolution. That in all those 
instances no evil had ever been sup- 
posed to occur to the Constitution 
in consequence; and that an open 
invasion could not be more hazard- 
ous than a conspiracy which, as now, 
spread through the land. Sheridan, 
in the course of the debate, had the 
hardihood to say, that the suspension 
of the Act would only teach the so- 
cieties to be more cautious in letting 
their proceedings come to the pub- 
lic eye; which this profligate seemed 
to think their chief error. Windham 
retorted effectually, by declaring, 
that Reform was only an understood 
cover for general overthrow; that 
the assumption was so declared by 
the societies themselves; and that 
none but natural dupes could now 
sincerely hold the contrary. “ Their 
Reform,” said he, in his peculiar 
vein, is “like the sweeping amend- 
ments, common inthe House, which 
propose to leave out every thing 
but the word ‘ That.’ ”’ Fox, start- 
ing on his feet on this, said, that it 
had once been his opinion, “ Ini- 
quissimam pacem justissimo bello 
antefero. But if the present system 
of oppression should be persisted in, 
the next step might be a privation of 
the trial by jury, and he did not 
know but he should prefer any 
change to such a tyranny.” Pitt at 
once replied to and extinguished this 
most insolent and criminal sugges- 
tion. “ Here,’ said he, “is a case 
— of the existence of a party 
the country, whose avowed sys- 
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tem is the destruction of civil order, 
the annihilation of the Parliament, 
and the subversion of the Constitu- 
tion by Jacobinism. Under these cir- 
cumstances, it is proposed to meet 
conspiracy by the adoption of a 
legal measure, limited in its dura- 
tion, and which the experience of 
our ancestors has found highly be- 
neficial; how then can such a con- 
duct be arraigned as tyrannical? 
How, above all, can it be arraigned 
as imitating the tyranny of France ? 
But he was told, in the verbiage of 
the time, that since all measures 
hitherto taken to stop disaffection 
in this country had failed, we were 
not to adopt stronger measures. 
But was it not to be fairly asked, 
whether, if those measures had 
not been adopted, the evils of the 
crisis might not have been much 

reater now than they really were? 

he fact was, that it the vigilance 
of Government had not been awake, 
those scenes of mischief which now 
opened to the view would have been 
long since brought to maturity. To 
the extravagant argument, that as 
persecution would never eradicate 
evil principles, it would therefore 
be wiser to abandon the defence of 
the country, and tolerate the disaf- 
fection of the revolutionary socie- 
ties ; “ What,” exclaimed he, in the 
accents that had so often found an 
echo in the heart of the country— 
“‘ what would this be but to sanc- 
tion the darkest public crimes? 
What would this be but a tolera- 
tion of the worst species of sedition, 
to be followed by the triumph of 
the worst species of anarchy? And 
this was the toleration recommend- 
ed by party to the King of England 
—the toleration which brought the 
King of France to the scaffold, and 
his kingdom to utter ruin?” In con- 
clusion, he read extracts from the 
papers of the revolutionary societies, 
openly declaring that their intention 
was not to petition Parliament for 
redress of grievances, but to pro- 
ceed to acts which would give them 
authority over Parliament. Fox still 
resisted, only to augment his own 
discomfiture. The debate was pro- 
tracted till three on Sunday morn- 
ing, and the bill was carried by the 
increased majority of 146 to 28! In 
the House of Lords, the defeat was 
still more decisive. But nine peers 
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voted against it, while for it voted 
7 It accordingly passed into a 
aw. 

The second report of the Com- 
mittee reinforced the evidence of 
the former, peculiarly as to the pro- 
viding of arms and military equip- 
ments for rebellion. It was proved, 
that in Scotland orders had been 
given, to a large extent, for the fa- 
brication of pikes; and great num- 
bers of people were assembled du- 
ring the nights to learn their exer- 
cise. The English societies had 
proceeded on this plan, and the let- 
ters of the secretaries were read, 
giving accounts of the forms and 
dimensions of those weapons. The 
societies further declared, that no 
allegiance was due to a govern- 
ment not conducted by the repre- 
sentatives of the people; that peti- 
tions were not worth trying, and 
that they would have recourse to 
more effectual means. They had 
formally ee of, and adopted, 
“ Paine’s Rights of Man,” and in- 
serted in their minutes a succession 
of speeches delivered by the most 
furious republicans in the French 
Convention, 1793, evidently as the 
model of their own pattern of the 
Convention which they thus resol- 
ved to set up by force of arms. 
Evidence could go no further. . If 
ever rebellion was resolved on, it 
was here. Yet Fox still stood out, 
haranguing on their innocenee, their 
principles, and “ their efforts to sus- 
tain the falling constitution.” The 
result was, that public scorn thick- 
ened hourly round his cause. He 
was soon unable to command a di- 
vision on any question in the House. 
He could scarcely venture to flou- 
rish his obsolete sophisms even ata 
tavern dinner. Even party once 
more died away from him; and 
those leaders of the Whigs, who 
had, on the French question, shrunk 
from his obstinate defiance of the 
facts in disdain, now, in open de- 
fiance of himself, came forward to 
take office with the Minister. Thus 
the Duke of Portland accepted the 
Secretaryship for the Home De- 
partment ; Earl Fitzwilliam the Pre- 
sidency of the Council; Earl Spen- 
ser the Privy Seal; and Windham 
the Secretaryship at War, with a 
seat in the Cabinet. 

The party, long since deprived of 
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every name which could entitle it 
to national confidence, was now in 
despair. Its only resource was in 
feeble abuse of those men who, bya 
repentance honourable though late, 
had shown that they were not pre- 

ared to sacrifice the Constitution. 
Sheridan, always ready to exercise 
his unquestionable genius in the 
service of political vice, was the 
mouthpiece by which expiring fac- 
tion uttered its last groans under 
the heel of its conqueror. Assail- 
ing Windham and the Duke of Port- 
land as deserters, he pronounced, 
that “ gloomy as the prospect of 
public truth might now be, the time 
would come when the general feel- 
ing would turn to Fox, who seemed 
now to stand on higher ground, 
from being less surrounded ;”’ and 
who would, in the coming perils of 
the State, be seen 

“ Like a great sea-mark, standing 

every flow, 

And saving those that eye him.” 
Pitt’s answer was long remembered 
for its incomparable energy, since- 
rity, and conviction. “The honour- 


able member,” said he, “ has loftily 
asked, What promises have Minis- 


ters fulfilled? I demand, What 
promises have they broken? I pro- 
nuunce, that the only way in which 
they could have broken their pro- 
mises would be by following his 
advice, relinquishing all the objects 
of the war, abandoning all the na- 
tional engagements with their allies, 
forgetting every debt which they 
owed to society, defrauding every 
trust reposed in them by Parlia- 
ment, aud showing themselves re- 
-gardless of every thing which could 
influence the human heart in the 
shape of honour, honesty, and fair 
reputation. The honourable mem- 
ber had said that Ministers were 
unpopular in America. He could 
not have believed, if he had not 
heard the fact from his own lips, 
that the persons whose principles 
he had panegyrized could have been 
his correspondents. The only con- 
clusion worth drawing on such a 
subject was, that the honourable 
member was the reverse of nice in 
his correspondents. Unpopular in 
America! It was of no conse- 
quence to the Ministers of England 
whether they were unpopular or 
not with faction in America, I, for 
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one,” said he, “ always expect to be 
unpopular with Jacobins, whether 
at home orabroad. The true popu- 
larity of a British Administration 
will depend on the vigour of its ef- 
forts in checking the progress of Ja- 
cobin principles, in whatever shape 
they may be found.” He then ad- 
verted, with his usual power, to the 
charge of desertion against the new 
Ministers. ‘It has been haughtily 
asked, What pressing necessity ex- 
isted to produce the recent arrange- 
ments? This question I answer by 
another— What greater necessity can 
exist to faithful subjects, to honest 
guardians of the Constitution, and 
to sincere lovers of their country, 
than to unite their efforts to pre- 
serve the Crown, the authority of 
Parliament, and the liberty, peace, 
and safety of the nation in the pre- 
sent emergency.” He then paused 
for a moment, to lash the remnant 
of Opposition. ‘“ What was the ob- 
ject of those men of honour who 
have joined the Ministers? They 
were not contending whether one 
family or another should compose 
the Administration; they were not 
idly contending for theories of re- 
presentation; they were not vaguely 
and voluminously debating forms of 
government for India, or the remote 
corners of the empire; they were 
not uselessly discussing the merits 
of a peace made twelve years ago! 
But what were they doing? They 
were deliberating, in the crisis of an 
unprovoked, alarming, and disas- 
trous war, what were the most ef- 
fectual modes of defending the free- 
dom, property, and life of every 
Englishman, by saving the British 
Constitution. Andas they tendered 
the general security, as they che- 
rished the memory of the ancestors 
who had raised and defended that 
Constitution, as they regarded the 
interests of that posterity to whom 
they were bound to transmit it en- 
tire, they had felt themselves un- 
der a noble and solemn obligation 
to cast away every obstacle, to for- 
get every party distinction, and to 
join all the weight of their talents, 
character, experience, and honour 
in the great league of all honest 
men for the safety, not of Great 
Britain alone, but of Europe. On 
those principles they had united, on 
those they would act, and on those 
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they wouldtriumph. But if, in the 
common casualty of all things hu- 
man, their effurts should fail of suc- 
cess, there was, at least, one feel- 
ing of which no ill fortune could 
deprive them—the consolation that 
they had done all which human sin- 
cerity could suggest—that no cri- 
minal weakness—that no hollowness 
of principle—that no rashness of 
personal vanity—no stain of person- 
al objects—no baseness of indivi- 
dual ambition—had lost the great 
Cause, to which, one and all, they 
were ready to devote their faculties, 
and even their lives.” The feelings 
of the House would allow of no dis- 
cussion after this magnanimous ap- 
peal, and Sheridan was compelled 
to see his motion negatived without 
a division. The Session concluded 
immediately after, June 10. 

Thus closed the actual struggle of 
Ministers and Opposition in Parlia- 
ment. There were subsequent col- 
lisions, but they were either the mere 
burst of individual irritation, or some 
of those rash displays of violence re- 
kindled by national disaster, and 
which finally sank party into deeper 
exhaustion. Its leader, totally aban- 
doned by every name of eminence, 
and adhered to only by a few whose 
alliance served to draw him down 
still more, had but one additional 
evidence to give of the true tempera- 
ment of a man who, taking up poli- 
tics as a game, followed it in the spirit 
of a gamester. Fox, at every last 
throw, staked higher still— grew 
more daring in his declarations as he 
felt his public character decline, ha- 
zarded bolder defiances of public 
feeling as he found his past challen- 

es more amply retorted on his own 
ae until, in‘the frenzy of thwarted 
ambition and beaten hopes, he took 
up the advocacy of the French Re- 
volution. The very name wasa thing 
of disgust, scorn, and horror, toevery 
other man above the lowest rank of 
society. Yet Fox panegyrized it as 
stubbornly in 1794, when Robes- 
pierre was in the height of his tyran- 
ny, as in 1789, when republicanism 
yet affected the disguise of loyalty. 
Still he was destined to struggle, 
grasping at every straw that offered 
a support to his drowning popula- 
rity, and constituting himself the 
champion of “ Reform,” while the 
sound was a topic of ridicule to 
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every man of common sense, while 
it only produced new scoffs at the 
contrast between his ministerial life 
and his patriotic pretensions, and 
while the very “ Reformers,” whose 
cause he thus helplessly volunteer- 
ed, openly laughed at him for the 
antiquated absurdity of believing 
that they would be content with any 
change short of revolution. Yet 
there, with the Reports of the two 
Houses staring him in the face, with 
actual explosions of armed con- 
spiracy echoing in his ear, with his 
hands loaded with evidence of the 
unremitting correspondence of Bri- 
tish Jacobinism with the monster 
Government of France, Fox could 
stand, from week to week, repeating 
the same superannuated verbiage of 
“ Liberty in danger,” talking of 
‘‘ pretended plots and fabricated con- 
spiracies,” and with an angry affec. 
tation of sincerity, that heightened 
the true burlesque of the exhibition, 
invoking the manes of Hampden and 
Sidney f But this could not last. 
Disclaimed by the national feelings, 
and panegyrized only by foreign ene- 
mies and domestic traitors, Fox was 
silenced by shame, stripped of party, 
and utterly done. 

How much nobler would it have 
been in this man to have followed 
the example of his friends, and ac- 
knowledging the weakness of his 
cause, abandon faction for patriot- 
ism—confess that, with the common 
effect of violent passions acting upon 
an unlicensed mind, he had suffered 
himself to be bewildered into igno- 
rance of the best interests of human 
nature—abjure thenceforth that in- 
sane cupidity for place, which, ma- 
king him the slave of every minister 
in the early part of his life, now re- 
duced him into the slave of every 
mob in his declining years—with a 
reviving spicit of integrity cast off 
the shackles of that worst tyranny— 
the tyranny of rabble applause—and 
bind himself to the service of Truth, 
Honour, and his Country. 

The contrast of Pitt, in all the 
bearings of public character, was as 
eminent as it was marked in the 
private life of a man who, with 
all the temptations of the world 

lowing around him, exhibited a mo- 
Gel of the manliest self-control. Hise 
tory was to find no resemblance for 
his lofty and pure career in the or- 
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gies of fantastic and perilous ambi- 
tion, throwing the state into confu- 


sion and leading on a maddened 
multitude to the drunken triumphs 


of popular folly, with the cup in its. 


hand and the courtezan by its side, 
while it threatened the palace and 
the shrine. The monument of Pitt 
stands alone—it stands upon no ruin 
of character—the nation are not 
called to regret in it the celebrity of 
vice, or read the inscription of 
great talents prostituted and lost in 
the indulgence of petty and personal 
temptations. It stands forth chal- 
lenging the eye of posterity by the 
loftiest memorials of honour, intel- 
lectual rank, and unimpeachable vir- 
tue. No blazonry of personal li- 
cense there insults the eye —no 
figure of Silenus starts out among the 
sculptures and degrades the laurels 
which the hand of national gratitude 
has wrought round the tomb. All is 
pure, clear, elevated in its spirit, 
permanent in its materiel, convey- 
ing in every branch and emblem the 
lineaments of a mind which no man 
can contemplate without feeling 
some share of kindred elevation, 
which to this hour sheds its influ- 
ence on the hearts which are to re- 
store their country, if it is to be re- 
stored; and which even, in the ulti- 
mate wreck of England, if it_is to 
perish, will survive in evidence that 
we were once a people worthy of 
empire. 

The year 1797 was to give another 
proof of the resources of the great 
Minister, of the tremendous difficul- 
ties through which England was 
summoned to contend for the liber- 
ties of mankind, and of the *cureless 
follies and irreconcilable bitterness 
of faction. The progress of the war 
had been disastrous. It had been 
carried on by the continental powers 
with that mixture of insincerity and 
irresolution which implies defeat. 
There were long offences in all the 
foreign courts to be punished—old 
corruptions to be cleared away, and 
new temptations to individual ob- 
jects to be overcome, before the ir- 
resistible mass of European force 
could be brought into the field 
against the broken and partial im- 
pulse of the continental monar- 
chies; France had poured out her 
whole vigour, combined by fear, di- 
rected by keen sagacity, and anima« 
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ted by all the passions of a war-lo- 
ving nation, stimulated by the pro- 
spects of easy victory and the luxu- 
ries of universal dominion. It was 
a renewal of the war of Alexander 
against the indolent satraps of 
Asia; on the side of the invader, 
desperate intrepidity, animated by 
the single rigid impulse of conquest; 
on the other, the recollections of sol- 
diership substituted for its reality ; 
the intrigues of cabinets for the in- 
terests of the nation ; and the per- 
sonal animosities of sovereigns for 
the strong principle of resistance 
to Jacobinism. England alone had 
seen the true ground of hostility, and 
the knowledge formed the true 
ground of her triumphs throughout 
a war in which she alone triumphed, 
while every other power of Europe 
was stricken into the very dust of na- 
tional humiliation, While the conti- 
nental powers were extravagantly 
elated with every temporary success, 
and flung into despair by every casual 
failure of fortune, the possession of 
this single principle of action held 
England steady through the whole 
long progress of change, took from 
before her eye the obscurity into 
which every other eye of Europe 
voluntarily plunged, and giving her 
a standard which she was to follow 
through all alternations of public 
things, at length fixed her at the 
head of European Conservation. 
This great guiding rule was the 
necessity of overthrowing Jacobi- 
nism. The conquest of a province, 
or the extinction of a hostile army 
which threw the Continental Cabi- 
nets into unseemly exultation, was 
disregarded by England, while she 
saw Jacobinism raising its porten- 
tous form behind the ruin, stil] un- 
harmed by the shock, and standing 
full armed to offer battle. And this 
wisdom she owed to the saving saga- 
city of the Minister. From the be- 
ginning he proclaimed, what the 
tardy convictions of the Continent 
scarcely discovered till the close of 
the contest, that the true enemy 
was not France, but Jacobinical 
France, not a great country influen- 
ced by the weuk and unfruitful am- 
bition of conquest, but a great coun- 
try filled in every pore with a new 
pestilence fatal to all that it touched, 
and defying every remedy but the 
cutting off of all communication ; 
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not a vast community of men rashly 
r to extinguish unfelt abuses, 
and redeem themselves from a mo- 
narchy whose vices had by time 
become popular gratifications, whose 
severities survived only in history, 
and whose prodigalities were long 
since either a popular largess, or a 
national pride; but against a wild, 
gloomy, and homicidal spirit, that 
sought conquest only as the means 
of subversion, rejoiced in the glitter 
of arms only as the instruments of 
letting loose the life blood of civi- 
lized nations, and, like the old enemy 
of mankind, ranged the world, im- 
pelled by but one desire, malice 
to all, “ seeking whom it might 
devour.” And in this language, if 
the Minister were living at this mo- 
ment, he would speak, summon the 
mind of England to resume the stea- 
diness, fortitude, and knowledge 
which had rescued it forty years 
ago from the universal convulsion, 
and pointing to the signs with which 
the world labours from year to year, 
the omens of the coming earthquake, 
whether seen in those brief heavings 
of the moral soil, and bursts of flame 
which startle and subside; or felt in 
those partial exhalations of evil, 
which exhaust and corrupt the vita- 
lity of nations; warn us to prepare, 
by fixing our dwellings on the rock, 
and strengthening every buttress of 
that Constitution, which a hand 
scarcely less than divine has formed, 
and which nothing but the most un- 
accountable folly would dismantle. 
In the year 1797, a combination of 
misfortunes seemed to threaten the 
hopes of Europe. The allied armies 
had been repulsed, and reduced to 
the defence of their own dominions ; 
an attempt to negotiate a peace with 
France had failed. The Continental 
powers were sinking into despair, 
and struggling with financial ruin. 
The weight of the whole war was 
turning upon England. France, re- 
lieved from the direct pressure of 
the Continental war, now declared 
her intention to invade the British 
islands; and defeated as her fleets 
had uniformly been, she possessed 
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means of throwing a force on our 
shore, which no patriot, however 
secure of final victory, could cone 
template without a sense of the 
havoc by which that victory must 
be purchased. Ireland, always a 
subject of strong anxiety, was alrea- 
dy disturbed by the most active zeal 
of Jacobinism, a vast conspiracy was 
already branching through every 
province, and all was prepared for 
rebellion. Jacobiniem again, cheered 
in England by the prospect of na- 
tional ruin, renewed its activity. 
But, in addition to those general 
menaces, the nation was suddenly 
assailed in that point of the most 
nervous importahce to a great com- 
mercial community, its finance. Ru- 
mours of an impending national 
bankruptcy had begun to be spread, 
and the rumours, of course, tended 
to hasten the reality. The funds fell 
with unexampled rapidity. In the 
deepest depression of the American 
war, they had never sunk to the rate 
at which they stood at the beginning 
of this year.* Gold was soon de- 
manded of the Bank to an alarm- 
ing amount, and the panic, spreading 
from the metropolis to the country 
banks, and from them returning with 
increased violence upon the chief 
trading firms of London, shook cre 
dit to its foundations. In this emer- 
gency the genius of the great Minis- 
ter shone forth with pre-eminent 
lustre. Surrounded by public alarms, 
harassed by the loudest outcries of 
party, and still more molested by the 
terrors of his friends, he boldly 
adopted a measure from which for- 
mer financiers would have shrunk ; 
took all its untried consequences 
upon his own head, and by his deci- 
sion saved his country. This aa 
was the memorable suspension of 
payments in cash at the Bank. But 
as the subject of banking itself is 
among the most curious of statistics, 
and as it affords an illustration 
of the manliness of the Minister, and 
the vicious, om. and inveterate 
malignity of faction, we shall give a 
rapid and general sketch of its ori» 
gin and nature. 





* In 1781, the lowest period of the American war, the three per cent consols had 


fallen only to 543. 


In 1797, in February, they were three per cent lower, namely, 


504, but the depression continued, and in March they were at 50, and in April 


at 48}. 
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The Jews, that extraordinary race, 
who have rejected themselves from 
all the benefits of European civilisa-. 
tion, though they have been every 
where the beginners of civilisation, 
and who have every where urged 
on the progress of nations, though 
they have stood still for a thousand 
years, were the first bankers. Taking 
shelter in the freedom of the little 
Italian republics from the violences 
of the feudal sovereigns, they began 
that open trade in money which has 
so remarkably characterised this 
people. Prohibited from being the 
proprietors of land, they aided the 
prohibition by their reluctance to 
identify themselves with any existing 
nation, and the wealth of the Jews, 
being always in money or jewels, 
thus became the subject of a direct 
traffic. In every Italian town the 
Jew was found seated at his. counter 
or bench in the market-place, ready 
to exchange his coin against the tra- 
veller’s, or to meet the exigencies of 
merchants of the place; his busi- 
ness thus variously assuming the 
shape of the landholder, the pawn- 
broker, or the dealer in bills, accord- 
ing to the nature of his securities. 
The Jews who settled in Lombardy, 
the richest, freest, and in conse- 
quence most active province of com- 
mercial Italy, took the lead in this 
important traffic, and the lending of 
money on pledges in every nation 
was regarded as the peculiar office 
of the Lombards. But one of the 
most remarkable events of modern 
history was at length to shape this 
rude system into form. 

The sudden zeal stimulated to 
attempt the recovery of Palestine, 
towards the close of the eleventh 
century, poured a flood of gold into 
the cities bordering on the Adriatic. 
Venice, already powerful by her 
naval enterprise, opulent by her 
Oriental commerce, and holding a 
high rank in the estimation of zealo- 
try by her struggles with the Maho- 
metans, became the chief port for the 
Crusading fleets, the Venetian mer- 
chants the chief dealers in all the 
means necessary for the transport of 
those countless multitudes, and the 
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Venetian Government the chief tran- 
sactor of those loans by which the 
rude though gallant chivalry of Wes- 
tern Europe were enabled to equip 
themselves for this most dazzling of 
all the enterprises that ever tempted 
the love ofa name. The first Cru- 
sade had embarked from the shores 
of the Adriatic (in 1095), and the 
Venetian monopoly soon engrossed 
the outfit of those vast and costly 
expeditions, and with it became the 
depositary of the chief movable 
wealth of Europe. But the enor- 
mous opulence thus acquired by the 
individual traders soon attracted the 
eye of the Government, always jea- 
lous of wealth in its subjects, and 
always eager to amass treasure for 
the exigencies of an insatiable am- 
bition. The chicanery, too, which 
must have often occurred among 
a crowd of subtle Italians, eager to 
rival each other, may have made 
the interference of the ruling powers 
important to sustaining the credit of 
the national character, and may have 
made even the rough German and 
the volatile Gaul desirous of having 
some firmer security than the sharp- 
witted son of the Lagunz. The 
result was the formation of the first 
public bank of Italy and Europe. It 
gives a striking instance of the 
wealth of Venice seven hundred 
years ago, and four hundred years 
before the discovery of the American 
mines lowered the value of gold to 
less than half its former amount, to 
find the original capital of the bank 
of Venice, nearly half a million of 
our money.* It is equally striking 
to see that supposed triumph of the 
skill of finance in latter days, a per- 
manent national debt, created in this 
infancy of the art; and the govern. 
ment was thus summarily furnish- 
ed with the money of the sub- 
ject without equivalent or trouble. 
The narrative of those remote but 
highly curious operations, is not 
sufficiently clear for us to de- 
termine by what inducement the 
money trader was allured thus to 
lock up a portion of his capital, 
whether it were connected with 
public authority or trading privi- 





* The exact sum was L.433,333. The value becomes more greater still, if we 
calculate the extraordinary and continued fall in the value of money, which has gone. 
on through every century since the fifteenth. 
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leges. But it appears that the capi- 
tal was never to be restored; that 
to strengthen the credit of the go- 
vernment, all deposits of treasure 
were ordered to be placed in the 
hands of the bank, and that the de- 
positor was allowed a credit to the 
amount, which credit he was en- 
abled to use as a transfer. This was 
tyranny, but in pecuniary matters 
no tyranny can last long. The go- 
vernment found that the value of 
its transfers, being a forced circula- 
tion, rapidly fell, until it was depre- 
ciated to thirty per cent below the 
solid currency. To prevent utter 
ruin, coin was necessary ; the bank 
thenceforth paid in coin when it was 
demanded, and its credit was re- 
stored. 

But Venice was not merely a great 
commercial state, it was an ardent, 
ambitious, and powerful republic ; 
it influenced not merely the traffic 
but the politics of mankind, and ex- 
ercised not merely the despotism of 
the most resistless of a]l monopo- 
lists, but the arms of one of the most 
brilliant of all conquerors. Lord of 
the Mediterranean, by turns subsi- 
dizing and menacing the great Ger- 
man Empire; engaged in a perpe- 
tual game of the subtlest intrigue 
with the little intriguing states of 
Italy ; alternately protecting and 
plundering the empire of the Con- 
stantines, and in all ages the bul- 
wark of Christendom against the 
tremendous assaults of the Maho- 
metan, whether Saracen or Turk, the 
political history of Venice was one of 
the most active, diversified, and daz- 
— in the annals of mankind. But 
ambition always pays a high price for 
its glories. The flag of the Cross, 
which had waved over the broken 
battlements of Constantinople and 
the captured gallies of the infidel, 
also waved over the declining wealth 
of the proud state that had sent it 
forth to conquer. The bank had 
given up its deposits to supply the 
enormous expenses of wars which 
every day became more wasteful. 
The Senate then tried the strength 
of their commercial sinews; they 
proposed a new subscription for the 
bank, raised it from the original two 
millions of ducats to five, and not- 
withstanding the singular measure 
of determining by law that the de- 
preciation of its transfers or notes 
of credit should never exceed twenty 
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per cent, it maintained its character 
til] the time when the fatal alliance 
of French liberty extinguished the 
privileges, opulence, and all but the 
name of this queen of the commer- 
cial world. 

The traffic with India has always 
been the great prize of commerce. 
And though furnishing Europe with 
nothing but matters of luxury, such 
is the universal passion for the silks 
and gems of the “ Golden Penin- 
sula,” that it has raised every suc- 
cessive monopolist of its route into 
inordinate opulence. The command 
ofthe Mediterranean, while it con- 
tinued the highway to India, had 
made the fortune of Venice; the dis. 
covery of the passage round Africa 
by the Portuguese, in 1497, raised 
Portugal from a half barbarian frag- 
ment of the Spanish Peninsula into 
a powerful and independent king- 
dom of warriors and naval disco- 
verers. But the prodigality of the 
court, seconded by the unaccount- 
able impolicy of wasting the national 
resources on military conquest ten 
thousand miles off, in India, while 
the northern and western shores of 
Africa, a new ewpire of boundless 
extent,and inexhaustible fertility, lay 
at its doors, broke down the early 
vigour of Portugal, and transferred 
its Indian opulence, and the greater 
part of its Indian possessions, to a 
wiser people. 

Holland, achieving religious liberty 
towards the close of the sixteenth 
century, and with it acquiring the 
prizes of civil prosperity, became 
the inheritor of the Portuguese dis- 
coveries in the East. Amsterdam, 
in the beginning of the seventeenth 
century, thus held the commercial 
rank which was rapidly falling away - 
from the cities of the Mediterranean, 
and which had wholly deserted Por- 
tugal—then, by the victories of the 
celebrated Alva, a Spanish province. 
In 1609 the well-known Bank of 
Amsterdam was established ; one of 
the most important firms that the 
world of traffic bas ever seen, from 
the extraordinary extent of its deal- 
ings, its long influence on the Euro- 
pean system, and its honourable in- 
tegrity, and scarcely less interesting 
from the simplicity and singularity of 
its principle. The Bank of Venice 
had been formed on the principle of 
forcibly converting to the public 
emolument a part of the emolu- 

7 
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ments of individuals, and of thus in- 
creasing the general means of the 
state for its purposes of aggrandise- 
ment or defence. The Bank of Ge- 
noa, formed in 1345, had partially 
adopted the principle of its rival, 
and carried it on, but with more 
fluctuating success, until its failure 
about the middle of the eighteenth 
century. But the Bank of Amsterdam 
was founded solely on the principle 
of its commercial uses. The Jews, 
who had originated so many of the 
little money trading establishments 
of the south and east, were sup- 

osed to have been the chief invo- 
untary founders of this new and 
powerful improvement on their sys- 
tem of pawnbroking. From the 
sanguinary wars and general dislo- 
cation of society during the six- 
teenth century, credit throughout 
Europe had fallen into general de- 
cay. Coin was therefore almost the 
only medium of circulation. Coin, 
always the most expensive medium, 
has the further disadvantage of being 
the most exposed to loss of value by 
the arts of the clipper and coiner. 
As the quantity of this clipped coin 
which passed through the hands of 
the merchants of Amsterdam was 
prodigious, a quantity continually 
augmented by the dealings in fo- 
reign exchanges, the bank was esta- 
blished for the purpose of giving a 
fixed value to money transactions. 
Its first proceeding was to receive 
all clipped coins according to 
their real value, giving a credit on 
its books for the value, deducting 
the expense of converting it into the 
national coin, whether so converted 
or not. This amount constituted 
bank-money. And to make this bank 
money the general medium, it was 
further enacted, that all payments, 
from 600 guilders upwards, should 
be made in bank-money. The ob- 
vious result was, that every man 
who had dealings with the possess- 
ors of this species of credit, found 
himself under the necessity of pro- 
viding a similar credit, in other 
words, of making a deposit in the 
bank, to avoid the inconveniences 
and losses of the fluctuations in the 
debased currency. The bank, fur- 
ther, for the convenience of the pro- 
prietors of bullion, allowed the de- 
posit of any quantity of the precious 
metals, giving a credit on its books 
for the value, calculated at five per 
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cent below the mint price, and al- 
lowing the depositor to take out the 
bullion at any time within six 
months, on transferring to the bank 
bank-money equal to the credit 
given, and paying a per centage on 
the bullion. Unlike the Bank of 
Venice, which immediately employ- 
ed its deposits in public and politi- 
cal purposes, and whose capital was 
thus merely nominal, the Bank of 
Amsterdam retained its deposits in 
store, and thus frequently had in its 
coffers sums to the amount of six 
or seven millions sterling. A clumsy 
and expensive contrivance, opposite 
to all the purposes of money, yet by 
the force of circumstances giving a 
character of solidity and honesty 
to the dealings of the establishment. 

The uses of the banking principle 
in fixing the rates of value, in im- 
proving the purity of the coin, and 
in facilitating the general inter- 
courses of commerce, were now so 
fully recognised, that national banks 
began to start up in every part of 
Europe. The great Bank of Ham- 
burg was formed in 1610, within a 
year of that of Amsterdam, and for 
the same object, the mere advantage 
of traffic. Its deposits were made 
not in coin, but in bullion of a cer- 
tain standard ; a credit being given 
to the amount, and the bullion being 
capable of recall on payment of cer- 
tain fees. The Bank of Nuremberg 
was formed about the same time, 
and on the same principle. In 1635, 
the Bank of Rotterdam followed, 
with equal success. A more trying 
and varied fate attended the well- 
known Bank of Stockholm, founded 
in 1688, by an enterprising indivi- 
dual of the name of Palmshut, as 
a bank of deposit, discount, and cir- 
culation. The delicacy of commer- 
cial credit was never more strikingly 
evinced than in its history. The mad 
hostilities of Charles XII. drained 
the bank, and frightening away the 
depositors, it remained for some 
years in a state of insolvency. But 
the evident ruin that must follow to 
the national finance compelled the 
government to take some partial 
measures for its restoration. Still 
it continued almost beyond hope, 
when, such are the curious chances 
of things, an act of direct tyranny 
rendered it more flourishing than 
ever. The minister of finance, the 


Count Gvertz, was wasteful and pro-: 
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fligate, but he was dexterous and 
daring. Inthe general ruin of the re- 
venues consequent on the disastrous 
Russian war, which ended with 
the battle of Pultowa, Goertz de- 
termined on the desperate expe- 
dient of a forced lean, to be repaid 
inadepreciated currency. Procuring 
a royal erdinance for bringing all 
the plate, jewels, and coin of the 
Swedish provinces into the royal 
treasury, in other werds, placing 
them at the King’s disposal, he issued 
a copper currency in return, at no 
less than ninety-six per cent below 
the nominal value, in other words, 
a robbery of ninety-six in the hun- 
dred. The alarm of this virtual con- 
fiscation was universal, and the only 
expedient was to invest their coin 
and the value of their plate and 
jewels in the bank, which had the 
royal declaration for its security. 
Goertz, thus eluded, applied to the 
King for an ordinance empowering 
him to seize the deposits, but the 
King, fortunately for the stability of 
his throne, indignantly forbade all 
further allusion to the measure, and 
the bank was saved. The result was 
public confidence, the establishment 
extended its operations, and became 
a loan bank, lending money on bul- 
lion and on iron at an interest of 
three per cent, and on houses and 
lands at four. An exchange de- 
partment was afterwards added to 
it, which involved the bank in diffi- 
culties. But by a public effort the 
pressure was relieved, and it is now 
under the protection and auditor- 
ship of the General States of the 
kingdom. 

But the most important form which 
the system has taken has been in 
our own country. The Bank of 
England was founded by an adven- 
turous and intelligent individual of 
the name of Paterson, who, in 1693, 
obtained the Royal sanction for con- 
stituting a corporation by the name 
of “ The Governor and Company of 
the Bank of England.” By the 5th 
and 6th of William and Mary, cer- 
tain rates on tonnage, beer, and other 
matters, were granted for the secu- 
rity of such subscribers as would 
supply a million and a half sterling. 
The whole subscription was filled 
up before the end of the year, and 
on the 27th of July, 1694, the charter 
was executed, being limited to 
eleven years. The rate of the inte- 
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rest which the company were to re- 
ceive being eight per cent (two per 
cent above the usual rate), with an 
allowance of L.4000 a-year for ma- 
naging. But itis not to be supposed 
that in the preceding centuries, while 
the attention of Europe was con« 
stantly directed more and more to 
the principles of commerce, England 
was without her participation in the 
uses of banking. Her Lombard 
Street is a memorial of her dealings 
in exchange, and from the time 
when this exclusive trade passed 
out of the hands of the Italian Jews, 
and the London goldsmiths became 
the principal agents of discount, loan, 
and circulation, her transactions 
were to a large amount. But the 
National Bank soon absorbed all. 
The charter appointing a governor, 
whose qualification was to be 
L.4000 steck, a deputy-governor, at 
L.3000, and twenty-four directors, 
elected by those holders of stock 
who have possessed L.500 in it for 
six months before the election, had 
been since prolonged from time to 
time by Government, and the Bank, 
constituting the great agent of dis- 
count, circulation, and management 
of the national debt, retains a cha- 
racter of solidity, integrity, and pub- 
lic usefulness, that forms one of the 
highest monuments of the character 
of England. 

We come now to the peculiar 
question of the run on the Bank in 
1797. This panic was the result of 
a variety of causes. An unusual but 
gradual demand for cash had been 
remarked by the Bank for nearly a 
year, of which the grounds apparent- 
ly were—the diminished quantity of 
country notes in circulation, from 
the failure of many of the country 
firms in the years 1794, 1795, and 
1796—the extension of trade re- 
quiring an increase in the circulatin 
medium, which not being supplie 
by notes, must require an increased 
issue of specie. The scarcity of the 
two preceding years, in which, from 
the failure of the harvest in Ireland 
and Scotland, large sums were re« 
quired for the purchase of foreign 
corn+the loans made to our allies 
for carrying on the war, and which, 
though not paid in coin, required a 
large transmission of bullion. Those, 
however, were byt general causes, 
operating in a way scarcely capable 
oF striking the public eye. The im- 
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mediate source of the panic was the 
threat of a French invasion, which 
startled many weak people into 
withdrawing their money from the 
public securities, and hoarding all 
the specie they could get, in the idea 
that it might soon be the only pro- 
perty of which they could avail 
themselves. The consequence of a 
few acts of this kind would naturally 
be alarm among that rank of the 
people who were most likely to be 
regardless of reason, and, on the 
24th of February, 1797, the deputy- 
governor and one of the directors of 
the Bank waited on the Minister to 
state the extraordinary decrease of 
their specie during the last two 
months, and enquire how far Govern- 
ment thought that this drain should 
be suffered to proceed. Pitt decided 
on his measure at once, and told the 
directors that he would propose in 
the Council a proclamation to sus- 
pend the issue of coin—stipulating 
with them that they should be ready 
to produce their accounts before a 
select committee of the legislature. 
On the 26th the Council was held, 
and a resolution passed, that the 
Bank should issue cash in payments 
no longer, until the sense of Parlia- 
ment could be taken on the subject. 
The minute of the Order in Council 
was immediately transmitted, and, 
on the next day, Monday the 27th 
of February, a day long remembered 
for popular consternation, the omi- 
nous notice emanated from the 
office of the directors. “ Bank of 
England, February 27, 1797. In 
consequence of an Order of His Ma- 
jesty’s Privy Council, notified to the 
Bank last night, a copy of which is 
hereunto annexed, the governor, 
deputy-governor, and directors of 
the of England think it their 
duty to inform the proprietors of 
Bank stock, that the general concerns 
of the Bank arein the most affluent 
and flourishing situation, and such 
as to — every doubt as to the 
security of its notes. 

* The directors mean to continue 
their usual discount, for the accom- 
modation of the commercial interest, 
paying the amount in bank-notes, 
and the dividend warrants will be, 
paid in the same manner. Francis 
Martin, Sec.” The sight of this do- 
cument threw London into universal 
alarm, and a less intrepid minister 
would have retracted a measure 
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which was assumed by the multitude 
to be but another name for national 
bankruptcy. All the journals on the 
side of faction were filled with every 
extravagance against the feebleness, 
folly,and perfidy which, they averred, 
had brought the nation into the.jaws 
of ruin. Party in Parliament re- 
covered its hopes of driving the Ad- 
ministration from office, gathered 
its strength from all quarters, and 
even threatened to bring Pitt before 
the country as a criminal! But if 
they hoped to deter him by party 
clamour or personal fear, they knew 
little of his undaunted nature. He 
persevered, without a single retro- 
grade step or a moment's delay. 
On the evening of that very day of 
anxiety and terror, a message from 
the King announced to both Houses 
the Order in Council. In the House 
of Peers, Lord Grenville moved, on 
the 28th, the appointment of a 
“ Select Committee to examine and 
report on the debts of the Bank, the 
state of its funds, and the circum- 
stances which rendered the Order in 
Council necessary; and which might 
justify the House in taking the pro- 
per steps for the confirmation and 
continuance of the measure.” The 
last clause gave rise to a debate, in 
which the Duke of Bedford moved, 
as an amendment, “to leave out all 
that related to the committee’s re- 
porting their opinion on the continu- 
ance of the measure.” The Marquis 
of Lansdowne, then young in the 
House, and designated by party as 
the future rival of Pitt’s financial re- 
nown, laboured to bring the Duke’s 
amendment into a rational form; 
and, in the course of his declamation, 
was unwary enough to venture on 
some of those political predictions 
which generally have so unfortunate 
an effect on the fame of their pro 

phets. Beginning withthe usual party 
formula, which night after night for 
the last hundred years had attribut- 
ed all the national casualties to the 
“unhappy and ill-requited confi- 
dence which had been placed in his 
Majesty’s Ministers,” he then de- 
tailed the various causes which had 
generated the evils, all deepened by 
the master-error of keeping his 
friends so long out of place. He 
found the tissue of calamity all at- 
tributable to “the enormous waste 
of money and patronage in the Mi- 
nisterial hands,” to “ Boards of Com- 
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missioners On every possible sub- 
ject;” to “new appointments of all 
kinds,” to salaries and places for in- 
dividuals whose sole merit was their 
connexion and their subserviency. 
His lordship further pronounced, 
that the consequences of the system 
pursued by the Minister must issue 
in national ruin; threw his utmost 
contempt on the ope of preserving 
public honour under the proposed 
restriction, and pledged his financial 
fame on its failure. “ Mark my 
words,” said his lordship, “ while it 
is yet time; if you attempt to make 
bank notes a legal tender, all credit 
must perish.” So much for the saga- 
city of young financiers. This was 
forty years ago! and the estimable 
peer who saw it has probably long 
since and often laughed at the abor- 
tive denunciations of the youthful 
economist. But the Lords were not 
convinced, and the amendment was 
rejected by 78 to 12. The original 
motion was then carried without a 
division. 

In the Commons the same predic- 
tions were uttered by Fox, but with 
greater violence, and, therefore, with 
more unlucky effect on his reputa- 
tion. In this speech, which either 
the sudden prospect of power, or 
the remembrance of bitter defeat, 
rendered one of the most unguarded 
of his whole rash career, he pro- 
nounced that the British Empire 
was on the very verge of destruction 
—that by this measure the Govern- 
ment had claimed a power to anni- 
hilate by one breath all the property 
of the creditors of the Bank, and 
that whatever might be the vaunted 
theory of the Constitution, on this 
principle one word from the King 
might have the effect to destroy one 
half of the property of the country. 
An amendment by Sheridan was ne- 

tived by 244 to 86, and the motion 
for a Select Committee was carried 
without a division. 

The Report of the committee of 
the Commons was brought in on the 
3d of March, and gave the most sa- 
tisfactory evidence of the assertions 
of the Minister. It stated the whole 
of the outstanding demands on the 
Bank, on the 25th of February (the 
day to which the accounts were made 
up), to be £13,770,390, while the 
amount of the funds for discharging 
these demands (not including the 
debt due from ,Government of 
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L.11,686,800, which bore an interest 
of three per cent) was on the same 
day L.17,597,280, leaving a surplus 
belonging to the Bank of L.3,826,800. 
In two following Reports the com- 
mittee justified the suspension of 
cash payments on the ground of the 
excessive run created by a false fear, 
which had increased rapidly between 
the 2lst and 26th of February, 
which must eventually have disabled 
all the commercial and financial 
system of the country, for which no 
remedy had been suggested by the 
Bank, and for which no remedy ap- 
peared but the measure, founded on 
the necessity of the case, which had 
been adopted by the Government, 
“ adding the important fact, that the 
balance of trade had been in favour 
of England, during the four years of 
the war, to the amount of more than 
six millions a-year, or about twenty- 
six millions on the whole, notwith- 
standing the drain of seven millions 
in the two last years for foreign corn. 
The transaction now drew to aclose. 
On the 13th of March the Minister 
brought in a bill, enabling the Bank 
to issue notes in payment of demands 
made upon them. It passed the 
Commons on the 7th of April, after 
various ineffectual debates; similar- 
ly passed the Peers, and receiving 
the Royal sanction, became law. 
But though Fox, who knew as well 
as any man living, the utter empti- 
ness of the alarm, and yet could never 
resist the ignoble temptation of em- 
barrassing the Minister, had not the 
mapliness to speak what he knew; 
there were others who both knew and 
spoke. The English capitalists and 
traders, with an incalculably greater 
stake than this impoverished patriot, 
had the manliness to avow their 
confidence in the unshaken resour- 
ces of the country, and their reliance 
on the pure honour and mighty 
mind by which those resources were 
to be finally guided to the renova- 
tion of European freedom. At a 
meeting, held by the Lord Mayor 
and the principal Bankers of Lon- 
don on the day of the panic, a reso- 
lution was entered into, that “ The 
undersigned, being highly sensible 
how necessary the preservation of 
public credit is at this time, do most 
readily hereby declare that they will 
not refuse to receive bank notes 
in payment of any sums of money 
to be paid tothem. And that they 
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will use their utmost endeavours to 
make all their payments in the 
same manner.” This resolution 


-was signed by upwards of 3000 of 


the leading merchants of England ! 
The panic thus met, and the state 
pf the Bank having been publicly 
ascertained, confidence returned, 
and this most perilous crisis exhib- 
ited only the advantage of having a 
statesman of the highest order at 
the head of the national councils. 
The enormous expenses of the war 
in Spain and Portugal, when Eng- 
land, happily for the general cause 
of mankind, became a_ principal, 
again produced, in 1811, a drain on 
the coin, raising gold from four 
pounds to five pounds eleven shil- 
lings an ounce; which again ren- 
dered legislative interference neces- 
sary, and the bank note, by the act 
of 1797 a legal tender only in 

rivate transactions (after — 

en accepted as such), was order 
to be received as cash in payment 
of all public taxes and duties. But 
the pressure gradually diminished 
till 1821, when gold came down to 
the mint price of L.3, 17s. 10}d. an 
ounce; the one and two pound notes 
were withdrawn from circulation; 
to fill up the vacancy, about fifteen 
millions in gold were coined, and in 
1823 the payments in cash were re- 
sumed. Thus had perished the 
pretences of faction, and thus the 
country, awakened to a sense of the 


mingled ignorance and insincerity 


of the Parliamentary Opposition, 
learned to ridicule their predictions 
as much as to shrink from their 
principles. The late panic of 1825, 
whose effects are still felt, was un- 
tainted with political evil. It pro- 
bably arose from the facilities of 
discount afforded by the Bank ina 
season of peculiar prosperity. The 
Bank paper had increased to twenty 
millions, the issues of the private 
bankers had increased from four 
millions to nearly nine. The mad- 
ness of speculation seized upon its 
opportunity, and the land teemed 
with projects as wild as the academy 
of Laputa. It was computed that 
the stock of those imaginative tran- 
sactions amounted to thirty millions 
sterling. But the time of repen- 
tance speedily arrived. In October, 
an eminent House in London sus- 
mn payment. The shock spread. 

a month after, the chief bank of 
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Plymouth failed. The Bank of 
England now began to narrow its 
issues, and withdrew two millions 
and a half of notes. In December 
an extensive bank in York gave 
way, followed by several other 
branch banks. Panic began. The 
Bank of England, in alarm, sud- 
denly raised its discounts from the 
former rate of four per cent to five. 
This increased the difficulty, though 
probably essential to its sure safety. 
And between the 25th of October, 
1825, and the 27th of February, 1826, 
no less than fifty-nine banks had been 
declared bankrupt, twenty insolvent, 


-and the failures of private merchants 


and traders filled the Gazette at the 
rate of nearly a hundred a-week. 
Yet this shock had its attendant ad- 
vantages, and while it extinguished 
a vast quantity of dishonest specu- 
lation, and discountenanced the dan- 
gerous facility with which mere 
adventurers obtained credit, it intro- 
duced branch banks from the Bank 
of England, and taught the country 
lessons of precaution which since 
that period have prevented any fur- 
ther catastrophes, and have given new 
strength to the commercial integrity 
of the empire. 

But those events, interesting as 
they unquestionably are to all who 
desire to investigate the progress of 
that most intricate and curious work 
the operation of national wealth, are 
narrated here with the still higher 
object of showing how amply a free, 
honest, and manly national mind is, 
in its own nature, provided against 
the severest trials of public casualty. 
The French monarchy was over- 
thrown by a deficit of three millions 
sterling. There was not a monarchy 
in Europe besides which would not 
have been torn up from the foun- 
dations by a tenth part of the pres- 
sure which had not power to shake 
the intrepidity of the citizens of 
London. At this bulwark faction 
laboured, but in vain; and the 
triumphant position in which Eng- 
land, at the close of the greatest war 
of the world, was placed,—was at 
once the loftiest panegyric on the 
national character, the keenest stigma 
on base and beaten faction, and the 
proudest testimonial to that Minis- 
ter, whose name will give its bright- 
est lustre to a page already glowing 
with the achievements of valour, 
genius, and patriotism. 
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We left Grenoble in a light car- 
riage, which we had engaged to take 
us up the Vale of Gresivaudan to 
Ponte Charra, the frontier of Savoy, 
on the left bank of the Isere. We 
had spent the morning in visiting 
the fortifications on Mont Rachais, 
but we were delayed until after 
mid-day by difficulties which arose 
at the passport office, in conse- 
quence of the authorities at the 
prefecture in Paris having written 
Pont Beauvoisin on our passports as 
the place on the frontier whence we 
should depart from France. I had 
objected to this at the time, but the 
official men, who appeared to be 
ignorant of such a frontier station 
to their country as Ponte Charra, 
said it would make no difference. 
We found, however, that there was 
a great distinction. Travellers 
should always insist upon the in- 
sertion of the frontier station which 
they intend to start from, as jea- 
lousy, and consequent delay, always 
arise when a change in the destina- 
tion is demanded. 

The drive up the Val Isere is very 
fine; the richness for which it is so 
celebrated is as evident above as 
below Grenoble. The slopes of the 
mountains which divide the valleys 
of the Oziems and the Isere are 
covered with forests of chestnut and 
walnut trees, and sweep down into 
the broad plain of the latter valley, 
which here bears the name of 
Gresivaudan, where the mulberry 
and vine, almond, peach, and other 
fruit-trees cover the soil not occu- 
pied by Indian corn. Beyond the 
right bank of the Isere appeared the 
mountains of the Grand Chartreuse, 
po an infinite variety of 

eautiful forms, their sides deeply 
indented with rifts or ravines. 
Through one of these lay the path, 
by Sapey, from Grenoble to the 
Grand Chartreuse. 

The course of the valley is so 
straight, that the fortified hills of 
Grenoble were seen nearly the 
whole way, especially when the 
almost level road rose occasionally 
above the trees in the lower part 
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of the valley. We passed nume- 
rous villages, generally situated on 
the streams and torrents which tra- 
verse the valley from the mountains 
to the Isere. At one of these— 
Tencin—whilst the horse rested, we 
ascended a path by a stream, and 
entered the domains attached to a 
chateau which we passed, and wan- 
dered into a most romantic little 
dell, finely wooded. An avenue led 
to a waterfall surrounded by rocks; 
where,, from the brightness of the 
stream and delicious retirement of 
the spot, Musidora might have. 
bathed without alarm. On our way 
we met the owner, an old gentle- 
man, to whom we apologized for 
our intrusion. He politely begged 
us to walk wherever we pleased. 
We learnt that he was a member of 
the Chamber of Deputies. He was 
a fortunate one to possess so de- 
lightful a spot to retire to from the 
turmoil of the political world. 

At the village, an impertinent gen- 
d’arme disturbed the temper of my 
companion by unnecessary and 
vexatious enquiries about his pass- 
port. One of the most tormenting 
nuisances to an Englishman travel- 
ling through France is the demand 
to which he is perpetually liable for 
his passport from gendarmes sta- 
tioned in villages, where their pro- 
voking curiosity and authority may 
be exercised, to display their im- 
portance to the bumpkins about 
them. The traveller’s expression 
of vexation or impatience is the ac- 
knowledgment of their power, and 
is generally a source of amusement 
to lookers-on. In towns where he 
may arrive at night, or on frontier 
stations, one submits, as a matter of 
course; but it is a trial of temper to 
bear with the curious impertinence 
of “a little brief authority” so ill- 
timed. 

On our way up the valley we pass- 
ed the village of Grignon, at the foot 
of the hill upon which are the ruins 
of the Chateau Bayard. We got out 
of the carriage, and scrambling up 
across some fields, soon reached the 
terrace, and enjoyed the beautiful 
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view which so forcibly struck me on 
my first visit. My companion, to 
whom the scene was new, was en- 
chanted with it. Before us lay the 
widest part of the plain of the valley, 
which stretched across tu Fort Bar- 
raud and Chaparelian, the frontier 
of France and Savoy, on the opposite 
bank of the Isere. On the right, the 
fine mountain of La Tuile, above 
Montmelian, ee abruptly to 
close the Vale of Gresivaudan. 

We loitered about the terrace, and 


searched among the ruins of the. 


dwelling for names of visitors upon 
the walls of what are now sheds for 
cattle. 

The ruins are only interesting from 
their association with the Chevalier 
* sans peur et sans reproche.” In 
the days of the first Revolution in 
France, when the memory of great- 
ness or goodness was a suflicient 
warrant for desecration, this spot 
was put upto be sold as national 
property. One worthy man was 
found to purchase it, to prevent the 
removal of the stones which marked 
the spot where the “ bon chevalier ” 
was cradled. 

The day closed upon us before we 
could leave this interesting spot. 
We rapidly, however, descended 
the road down the steep slope, 
through vineyards and fields of In- 
dian corn, and joined our voiturier, 
who had waited for us. Half-an- 
hour brought us to Ponte Charra; 
but the auberge de la Paon was too 
full to receive us, and we were ob- 
liged to put up at a miserable inn, 
the second in the village. Here, in 
a dirty salle 4 manger, we were ill 
served, and, “ albeit not used to the 
sighing mood,” I could not help re- 
membering, in my former visit, the 
comforts of the Paon, and the pretty 
wife of the host. In answer to my 
enquiries I learnt that she was gone 
a Vautre monde. On our retiring to 
our chamber, we found in it three 
beds. The girl who, through a 
puzzling labyrinth of stairs and pas- 
sages, had led us to our dormitory, 
desired us to leave the door open, 
as the bourgeois (the name here con- 
stantly given to the master) must 
come in—though we might make 
our choice of two beds, he would 
occupy the third, as it was his room. 
Against this we protested, and 
threatened to lock the door, and 
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keep possession against all intru- 
ders, offering to pay for the three 
beds. She told us that all the others 
were occupied, that it was an accom- 
modation to us on the part of the 
bsurgeois, and assured us that no 
other person would enter. We 
grumbled a little after she was gone, 
then laughed at the oddity of our 
situation, and taking possession of 
our beds, left the old man, whom 
we found to be the father of our 
hostess, to the enjoyment of his; 
he gave us no disturbance, and left 
the room before daylight. 

We were delayed two hours be- 
yond the time we had intended for 
our departure, by the drowsiness of 
the authority whose signature to our 
passports was necessary before we 
could enter Savoy. Having obtain- 
ed it, we passed the frontier without 
any other trouble or detention, and 
proceeded by an ill-kept road to 
Montmelian. On our way there, 
we had a view of Mont Blanc, 
which is seen up and beyond the 
valleys of the Isere and the Doron. 

We had renewed our engagement 
with our voiturier, who agreed to 
take us to Moutiers, a long day’s 
work, especially after our unprofi- 
table delay at Ponte-Charra. At 
Montmelian we were again detained 
by the carabineers for the authenti- 
cation of our passports, and as if 
these were not sufficient losses of 
time, we took the wrong road out of 
the town, that which led towards 
Aix. At length, however, we got 
into the true course, up the right 
banks of the Isere, and reached St 
Pierre d’ Albigny. Whilst the horse 
was refreshing, we proceeded about 
a league on the road, to visit the 
Chateau Moilans; a man accompa- 
nied us as guide, who had served 
under Napoleon, and had been a pri- 
soner in England. 

The ascent was gradual to the top 
of the rock, which, jutting out from 
the mountain-side, formed a sufh- 
cient platform for the buildings, at 
an elevation of eight hundred or 
nine hundred feet above the level 
of the Isere, and commanding ex- 
tensive views. The old towers of 
the chateau overhang inaccessible 
precipices four or five times theic 
height. The look out upon the 
beautiful scenes in the valley below 
from the slits serviog as windows to 
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the cells, must often, to the poor pri- 
soners within, have created a desire 
for liberty, and at the same moment 
have crushed the hope of its attain- 
ment. 

The chateau originally belonged 
to one of the most ancient families 
in Savoy, distinguished so early 
as the 9th century. Between that 
period and the 16th, many of the 
Barons of Moilans were celebrated 
as soldiers, and other members of 
the family were eminent in the 
church, as bishops of the Mauri- 
enne, but the male line becoming 
extinct in 1523, the chateau was 
bought by Charles, third duke of 


Savoy, and converted into a state-— 


prison, which continued to be its 
appropriation until the events of 
the French Revolution united Savoy 
to France, when the castle of Moi- 
Jans was dismantled. However 
strong it might have been as a pri- 
son—as a military station, at least 
since the use of cannon, it must have 
been defenceless; now it is inte- 
resting only to the painter and the 
antiquary ; rank weeds fill its courts, 
its draw-bridges are decayed, its 
walls are crumbling to the earth, 
and bear to oblivion in their ruin 
the names written upon them by the 
soldier in the guard-room and the 
captive in his cell. Where formerly 
the sighs of the poor wretch never 
pierced the walls of his dungeon, 
blasts of wind have now passed 
through a thousand rents, and whis- 
tled the requiem of feudal tyranny. 

The path which descended on the 
northern side of the rock lay 
through vineyards and meadows, 
and presented at every turn some 
picturesque scene. On reaching the 
high-road, we waited impatiently for 
some time, and feared that our car- 
riage might have passed on and left 
us to walk to Conflans; but though 
we had not chosen to dine at Saint 
Pierre, our conductor had, and it 
was vexatious to find that two hours 
more were lost in our long day’s 
journey. We reached L’Hopital, 
however, at five o’clock, where the 
Fréres Geny served us with an ex- 
cellent dinner. We crossed the 
Atly, which divides L’ Hopital from 
Conflans, at half-past six, but it was 
near eleven before we reached the 
comfortable inn of the post at Mou- 
tiers. We passed thus at night 
many fine scenes ; to some the moon- 
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light gave a sublime and mysterious 
character, particularly near Aigue- 
blanche, on our way through a fine 
ravine immediately before arriving 
at Moutiers. 

We made arrangements for our 
return this way, to pass by the Va- 
noise into the valley of the Arc; 
and having engaged a char-a-banc, 
proceeded to Bourg St Maurice. 

To my companion the route 
through the valley of the Isere was 
one of greatiuterest. It was my third 
visit, and it wanted the freshness of 
novelty, but the scenery is so fine, 
that its effect cannot be destroyed by 
repetition ; he was much struck with 
the scene around the deep ravine at 
Cluse D’Haute-Cour, where the 
torrent, falling over the tufa rocks, 
deposits the calcareous matter 
wherever even the spray falls; be- 
low was the narrow gorge where, at 
the bases of vast precipices, the Isere 
is seen to struggle through; above, 
hangs the enormous rock over which 
Emanuel cariied a road in 1766 ; the 
whole scene has combined materials 
of grandeur and beauty, which strike 
forcibly on the first visit,and would 
scarcely be weakened on the hun- 
dredth. 

After looking down from the sum- 
mit on the village of Centron, which 
still preserves the name of the an- 
cient people of the Tarentaise, the 
Centrones, we drove up through a 
wild valley much changed, above the 
ravine, from the scenery below it. 
Here the advance of an army might 
be impeded at any time by assailants 
from the neighbouring heights. 

We rested for a short time at Aime, 
the ancient Forum Claudii, after- 
wards Axima; and whilst the horse 
was refreshing, we climbed up 
through the vineyards to an old 
chapel built amidst the ruins of 
Roman fortifications. There are 
some remains of round towers of 
this high antiquity, both in the town 
and on the site of the ancient fort 
—the masonry having been good 
enough to hold the masses together 
through so many ages—there is 
also a subterraneous communication 
which traverses the city, from some 
ruins, supposed to have been a 
temple, to the fortress; the vault 
of this passage is supported by co- 
lumns of stone, each shaft a single 
piece. Here some inscriptions have 
been found, well preserved, particu- 
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larly one in honour of Trajan. An an- 
cient communication between the 
town and the fort may also be traced 
in steps cut in the rock upon which 
the latter stands. That the former ex- 
tent of Aime greatly exceeded its 
present boundaries, was shown by 
some discoveries of subterranean 
structures opened in forming a new 
road into the upper Tarentaise in 
1760. 

We found in- our way up the val- 
ley many gangs of workmen em- 
ployed in making and improving the 
road, which will soon be excellent 
for carriages as far as St Maurice ; it 
is supposed to be preparatory to the 
construction of a new road over the 
little St Bernard. This change in the 
miserable policy so long practised, 
under Austrian influence, by the go- 
vernment of Sardinia, will be hailed 
as a great boon by its subjects, espe- 
cially those of the Val Isere in Sa- 
voy, and of the Val d’ Aosta in Pied- 
mont, who have long wanted the 
facilities of communication which a 
carriage-road would give them across 
the great chain of the Alps between 
their valleys. 

On our approach to Bourg St 
Maurice, we observed, on the other 
side of the river, the village of Lau- 
dri, beautifully situated at the en- 
trance to the valley of Pesey ; direct- 
ly before us lay the pass of the little 
St Bernard, which we could trace 
almost to its summit; we could also 
distinguish the Roche-blanche—but 
above St Maurice the great valley 
of the Isere takes a sudden bend, 
and the obvious course to seek a 
passage across the great chain would 
be to ascend the principal valley. 
The path which leads to the little 
St Bernard ascends by the Reclus, a 
small stream which falls into the Val 
Isere, near Scez. The choice of 
this true, but less evident route, 
proves the value of his guides to the 
army of Hannibal. 

As we arrived early at St Maurice, 
we decided upon walking to the 
Roche-blanche, and examining any 
traces we might find of the ancient 
road upon the left bank of the Re- 
clus. Soon after leaving the town, 
we passed on the left the gorge 
whence issues the furious torrent 
of the Versoy, which descends 


through Bonneval from Chapui. 
To avoid adetour, wecrossed,amidst 
stunted willows, the detritus brought 
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down by this torrent, and spread out, 
during a recent display of its fury, 
over a large part of what was until 
then rich meadow land. On our way 
across, we met a party of ten or 
twelve boys from the Pays d’ Aosta, 
en route to seek their fortunes and 
fill the various situations of pedlars, 
shoe-blacks, and other avocations 
which these “ little merchants” have 
for many years made their own. 
They were in their best clothes, 
probably to make a handsome de- 
parture. This being their first day’s 
march, they had crossed the Alps 
with their knapsacks or bundles at 
their backs—some almost as big as 
the bearers. They were headed by 
a lad older than the rest, who ap- 
peared to be their guide. In spite 
of their journey across the little St 
Bernard, they were proceeding 
actively and merrily, with joke and 
song, all but one poor little fellow, 
about ten years old, who had evi- 
dently been recently weeping from 
fatigue or the remembrance of his 
mother. 

This emigration of the boys from 
Piedmont is annual; they are often 
absent for many years, settled in 
other countries, where, by industry 
and extreme economy of expendi- 
ture, they realize the means of re- 
tiring to their native valleys—a 
hope ever alive among them.—But 
many, uncertain when they have 
saved enough, linger until their 
chance of return is prevented by 
the universal visitor. Annually the 
young and able-bodied men leave 
their valleys for the cities during 
five or six months in winter to seek 
employment; they generally return 
with small sums carefully saved 
to their homes in summer, when 
the harvest and the pasturages re- 
quire their superintendence. 

Much of the valley which we tra- 
versed had been rendered sterile by 
the sand and stones recently brought 
down by the torrents, and deposited 
during the late tremendous floods, 
by which many bridges in the Taren- 
taise had been swept away. 

Before we reached the Reclus 
we passed some usines, tilt-forges, 
where the makers of nails and other 
articles of forged iron use the power 
to tilt hammers of small water 
wheels placed on one of the thou- 
sand (unemployed) streams which 
traverse the valley; a waste of power 
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to make a Manchester man 
weep. We were struck with the 
workman’s simple mode of avoiding 
the fatigue of stooping, by sinking 
a hole near the anvil, which brought 
him to a convenient level with his 
tools—as he could also sit on the 
bank of his pit. We were at first 
disposed te abuse his idleness rather 
than applaud his ingenuity. Near 
this usine was a large building, a 
manufactory of the coarse woollen 
cloths of the country. 

We turned up the right bank of 
the Reclus where, as it is stated, 
the ancient road led to the Roche- 
blanche. Not a trace of it, however, 
now remains, so completely have the 
eboulemens of the Mont de Scez de- 
stroyed all vestiges which may have 
existed. In many places our efforts 
to keep in sight of the torrent ren- 
dered our passage along the edge of 
precipices, where the soil, composed 
of slaty materials and conglomerates 
of tufa, easily broken, was so soft as 
tocreateafear of its crumbling under 
the pressure of our feet—large land- 
slips and banks had fallen away, and 
in the course of centuries had often 
changed, within small limits, the bed 
of the torrent.—That a road, without 
great expense in its preservation, 

- could not long be continued on this 
side was obvious. The modern road, 
through the villages of Scez and 
Villars, avoids these liabilities to de- 
struction. 

In ascending, we were at length 
obliged to leave the actual bank of 
the river to avoid the precipices 
formed by the undermining of the 
water, and to climb a considerable 
height above them. On our way we 
met a very old man, a peasant, with 
a companion, crossing frem Villars to 
one of the high mountain hamlets 
on the leftabove us. We saw them 
ford the Reclus, and the sturdy oc- 
togenarian trudged his way up the 
mountain side with an incredible 
degree of strength and ease. 

After losing sight of the torrent, 
we climbed to a much greater height 

was necessary, and far wide of 

our mark ; we had a long descent be- 

fore we fell into the road which 

leads down from St Germains, on 

the little St Bernard, to the Roche- 

blanche. After collecting some speci- 

mens of the very pure gypsum of 

which the reek is composed, we 
rambled back through Villars, and 
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met there a man who made our ac- 
quaintance by offering to sell us some 
specimens of minerals. We con- 
sulted him about our intended jour- 
ney across the Alps by the Col du 
Mont;—he said that our route was 
a perilous one, the people of the 
Tarentaise were honest, but that 
the Piedmontese of the Val Gri- 
sanche, in the Pays d’Aosta, were 
mauvaises sujets, This was the old 
story—the hatred or prejudice which 
exists among people divided only by 
a mountain barrier.—A new road 
across the Alps will remove this un- 
just and uncharitable feeling. I had 
had too much intercourse with them 
to attach any weight to this opinion. 
The man was a stone-cutter, and he 
appeared to have much a 
of the neighbouring valleys. Oddly 
enough, his name was Alexander 
Grant ; his ancestor must have been 
some wanderer from the Land o’ 
Cakes, or how should such a name 
have got into this retired part of 
Savoy ’—He was ignorant that it had 
a Scoteh origin until he learned it 
from us. 

Evening closed rapidly upon us 
before our return through Scez. We 
repassed the Reclus on some tem- 
porary boards placed near to where 
a bridge had been destroyed by the 
recent floods. The evening was very 
beautiful, and we were struck by 
the appearance of one of the most 
splendid objects I ever saw in na- 


ture—it seemed to be a mountain- 


peak shining like fire—not sunlit, 
for that luminary had long been be- 
low the horizon, but bright as the 
moon, and appearing in the east, in 
the direction of the Mont Iseran. We 
enquired of several persons whom 
we met about this beautiful pheno- 
menon—the answer was, “ it is the 
Brevet de Tignes, it always shines 
thus in the early part of the night in 
fine weather.” I have never seen nor 
heard of such a phenomenon. In 
my friend’s notes he mentions it as 
“ shining like a phosphorescent 
light.” 

5On our return to Bourg St Mau- 
rice, Chez Mayet, supper was a most 
welcome addition to our day’s occu- 
pations. Since my former visit 
many changes had taken place in the 
establishment, the elder brother had 
married ree of the princi- 
pal innkeeper of Salenche, an inte- 


resting young woman with an ap- 
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rance and manners unrivalled at 
ourg; and the younger brother, 
who had formerly accompanied me 
to the Iseran as a lad, was now a 
fine young man. With these changes 
came many improvements to the 
Hotel des Voyageurs. 

At St Maurice we could get no 
certain information about the pass 
of the Col du Mont; no man in the 
town knew it, but our young landlord 
furnished us with a letter to Philip 
Chenard of St Foi, the village in the 
upper Tarentaise, at the entrance to 
the valley which leads to the Col. 
Philip he said, was a good chas- 
seur, and must be well acquainted 
with the pass. 

With our baggage on our backs, 
having left our portmanteaus at Mou- 
tiers, we started before five o’clock 
in afine fresh morning, and repassed 
the ground.of our walk the previous 
evening from Scez. We looked 
for the “ Brevet de Tignes,” but to 
our astonishment, neither in the di- 
rection in which we had seen it, nor 
from the spot whence we saw it and 
I had sketched it, was there any ap- 
pearance of a mountain, or any other 
object bearing the least resemblance 
to the beautiful form of the light 
presented to us on the preceding 
night. I have no conjecture upon 
the subject, the whole phenomenon 
is a mystery. 

Though it was at an early hour 
this morning when we passed 
through Scez, the bells were tolling, 
and the villagers were assembling for 
a funeral. Our path lay by the cot- 
tage where the mourners were met, 
and lying on a bier, with face and 
hands exposed, the corpse of an old 
peasant waited the arrival of the 
priest to be taken to the place of its 
tinal decay. 

From Scez, we descended to the 
banks of the Isere, and walked 
through meadow paths, until we ap- 
proached the steep hill above the 
river upon which the village of St 
Foi is built. On our way there we 
saw one who, not having read Isaac 
Walton, was pursuing the gentle art 
with great success; he had taken 


many fine trout, such fish as Isaac 


had never had the good fortune to 
hook; the thick-skinned, blue trout 
of the Alpine torrents, the greatest 
delicacy furnished by the “finny 
tribe.” 

We made an unsuccessful effort 
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to get access to a cataract, which, 
roaring through a defile on our left, 
tempted us to look out for a point 
whence it could be seen, but so 
deep was the ravine, and inaccessi- 
ble the steep sides, where a rank 
vegetation sprung up, watered con- 
stantly by the spray of the waterfail, 
that we only got wet in our effort to 
get a view. 

The zig-zag and villanously pa- 
ved path which led up to St Foi 
was ‘bordered with fruit trees; 
of these the wild cherry afforded 
us delicious refreshment. Near 
the village, the beautiful mountain 
of Pesey, with its splendid peak 
and bright glaciers, seemed to over- 
hang the opposite side of the valley. 
Whilst I was engaged sketching the 
scene, my companion sought the 
curé of the village, to enquire about 
the character of the man whom we 
had been advised to take as our 
guide. He soon returned, pleased 
with the reception he had met with, - 
and invited me to partake of the 
curé’s hospitality before we com- 
menced our journey up the valley. 
A bottle of his best wine, and bread 
and cheese, were placed before us 
by the curé’s handmaiden, and Philip 
Chenard was summoned to attend 
us; in the mean time we learnt his 
history. Philip had beena wanderer 
in his youth, a pedlar in Provence, 
a dealer in quincaillerie (hardware). 
The curé assured us that he was a 
bon guide, and a tres bon gar- 
gon, Mules were not to be had; 
they were all in the mountain pas- 
turages, employed in the hay harvest. 
We were lucky in finding Philip in 
the village, as most of the inhabi- 
tants were engaged in the fields, 
and we thought ourselves particu- 
larly fortunate in getting the assis- 
tance of a man acquainted with a 
pass which, if not unknown, we 
heard had hitherto been untrodden 
by Englishmen. We were told, 
however, that one of our wandering 
countrymen had, about three years 
before, crossed by the pass of the 
Mont de Clou, the next traversable 
place east of the Coldu Mont. Both 
descend into Piedmont, by the Val 
Grisanche. 

Leaving the house of the hospita- 
ble curé, we at once began to ascend 
the valley which led to the pass, and 
soon arrived at two villages, Massure 
and Muraille. They appeared to be 
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but one ; they were, however, divided 
by adeep ravine, of which we did 
not suspect the existence until we 
crossed the torrent which flowed 
through it, and which afterwards 
formed the cataract that we had 
failed to get access to in the morn- 
ing. Having passed the villages, we 
ascended by the right bank of the 
torrent, and soon reached pine fo- 
rests, and found some shelter from 
the now burning sun. We met a 
great number of mules bringing hay 
down from the mountains, aided in 
their steep descent with their heavy 
loads by a man or a woman who fol- 
lowed, holding two poles driven into 
the hay, by which he steadied the 
course of the mule. The banks by the 
road-side yielded abundance of wild 
strawberries, and we generally chose 
our resting-places where we could 
obtain them. At length we emerg- 
ed from the forest, and entered the 
pasturages, meadows and hill sides 
quite open, and of great extent. We 
passed through numerous groups of 
peasants engaged in the harvest, to 
whom it appeared to be as much a 
period of joyous light-heartedness as 
with us. Above these pasturages we 
saw, at a fatiguing distance, the Col 
which we had to climb ; but we were 
encouraged when some chalets were 
pointed out to us, lying in our path, 
where we were sure to obtain bread 
and milk. These we enjoyed when 
we arrived there, and rested for 
about an hour in the middle of the 
day. Thence to the summit it was 
a dull and_laborious ascent. Our 
guide told us that he often came here 
to shoot chamois, by lurking in re- 
cesses beneath some black precipi- 
ces, which he attained in the even- 
ing, and then waited patiently for 
daybreak, when these animals de- 
scend to feed on the short herbage 
which is found in those wild and 
elevated spots. 

On the actual crest of the pass, 
we rose above any vegetation, ex- 
cept lichens, and as we had seen 
patches of snow on the southern 
slope, I inferred that the height of 
this pass exceeds 8500 feet. The 
summit was a mere ridge, and along 
the line of the crest were the re- 
mains of dry walls and redoubts, 
thrown up by the Austro-Sardinian 
army, during ‘the wars of the Alps 
in the early part of the French Re- 

volution. It is difficult to imagine, 
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that the horrors of war could reach 
places so retired from the world as 
the spot upon which we now con- 
templated the evidence of the strug- 
gles which had taken place for the 
possessien of this pass. 

In 1795 every accessible point of 
the Alps on the frontiers of Pied- 
mont, from the Camp of Tournoux 
on the Ubaye, to the little St Ber- 
nard, extending above thirty leagues, 
was watched by a line of 24,000 
Piedmontese soldiers, backed by a 
numerous reserve. Opposed to 
them were 15,000 French, under 
General Moulins ; these had brought 
up their guns and ammunition by 
the path we had ascended, an incre- 
dible undertaking, which exceeded 
the valour and devotion afterwards 
displayed in the celebrated passage 
of the great St Bernard by Napo- 
leon. 

The Col du Mont was so well de- 
fended by the Piedmontese, that the 
French were repeatedly repulsed. 
At length Moulins, in the month of 
May, ordered his men to advance 
during a dreadful storm of snow, 
against which they struggled for ten 
hours. The cold was so severe that 
the wine, and even brandy (watered 
we may suppose), froze in the can- 
teens. Yet they persevered; the 
weather was really their auxiliary, 
for the Piedmontese were driven by 
the same storm from their outposts. 
At such a time it was impossible to 
imagine that an attack would be 


‘made; the sentinels, almost frozen 


by the cold, and having a curtain of 
snow only before them, perceived 
not the French, who, rushing on, 
carried the intrenchments. But so 
important was the possession of the 
pass, that the Piedmontese rallied, 
and attempted its recovery on the 
following night, and had nearly suc- 
ceeded, by a false attack, in with- 
drawing the French from their posi- 
tion. Not less than ten efforts, in 
separate attacks, were subsequently 
made in the course of the campaign, 
not one of which succeeded in dis- 
possessing the French of the com- 
mand of the pass. 
The later victories recorded in 
the military history of France, which 
laced the fame of her armies at its 
splendid height during the success 
of Napoleon, were achieved by acta 
of less incredible devotion and hero- 
ism, than those by which the first 
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soldiersof the Revolution conquered. 
These men, ill-paid, and without 
an organized commissariat, fought 
under circumstances to which their 
more fortunate successors were not 
exposed—for these were aided in 
their victories by the invincible cha- 
racter which those oe of 
the Al campaigns hadalready ac- 
canbae the aoaties of France. 

The summit of the Col du Mont 
is 80 narrow, that the spectator com- 
mands from the same point both the 
valley of the Isere and the Val Gri- 
sanche. Beneath us, on the north- 
ern side, our path lay over a slope 
of snow which swept steeply down 
about 500 feet, and below to a deep 
valley, filled with rocks and stones, 
brought down by the glaciers and 
torrents which surround this scene 
of sterility. On our right the moun- 
tain sides descended in abrupt pre- 
cipices, crested with snow and gla- 
ciers of vast thickness. The sun 
shone through the upper edge, which 
formed a vivid outline against the 
dark blue sky, and presented that 
beautiful translucent appearance 
with which I had been so much 
struck on the snows of the Ortler- 
spitz. All around was desolation 
and might have been solitude, but 
that we found on the Col a party of 
shepherd boys, who, having left their 
flocks on the high pasturages, had 
climbed to the summit to meet the 
boys of the neighbouring valley; 
their meeting was now amicable, 
but our guide told us that a deadly 
enmity had not long since existed 
between those of opposite sides of 
the mountain. Only two years ago, 
said Philip Chenard, a boy ten years 
old was killed with a stone in an 
affray; the authorities then inter- 
fered, the offender was tried and 
found guilty, but, in consideration 
of his youth, he was only punished 
with imprisonment. 

On the surface of the snow below 
us we observed a patches of ared 
colour, which we found to be simi- 
lar to the red snow mentioned by 
Captain Parry, and which excited so 
much interest some years ago when 
he mentioned it on his return from 


the northern regions. My companion 
collected some, and placed it in a 
bottle, whilst I, seated to rest, began 
a letter to England, of which I 
thought even amidst such a scene as 
that which surrounded me—one cer- 
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tainly not provided for in the “ uni- 
versal letter- writer.” 

When we began our descent it was 
with caution, lest aslip should preci- 
pitate us te the bottom. The laugh of 
derision with which our mode of get- 
ting down was observed by the boys, 
was any thing but gratifying to our 
dignity. Whether it was to display 
their own skill, or justify their ex- 
pressed contempt of our want of it, 
the urchins set us an example; two or 
three of them suddenly squatted on 
the slope, and shot down the snow 
with the velocity of arrows, check- 
ing their speed at will by letting the 
heel sink deeper in the snow, which, 
thus disturbed, flew up like powder 
oneither side. One boy threw himself 
head foremost down the slepe, and 
checked himself by his toes in the 
snow behind him ; but the climax of 
these mountain gymnastics was ex- 
hibited by a bold boy who descend- 
ed head foremost on his back. In 
this position he had no means of 
knowing when he had reached the 
bottom, where rocks and stones pro- 
truded through and terminated the 
bed of snow, and but for the aid of 
another boy who checked him, a fa- 
tal result might have punished his 
temerity. This exhibition had amused 
and interested us; and as our creep- 
ing mode had evidently more danger 
in it, we followed the first example, 
seated ourselves on the snow, and, 
with delightful rapidity, reached the 
bottom. The only inconvenience we 
experienced arose from the snow 
which stuck to us, solidified to ice by 
our pressure in the descent. De- 
taching these lumps renewed the 
es ged of the mountain imps we 
had found in this extraordinary 
place. 

For more than two hours our 
route lay through a pathless descent 
of the mountain, which terminated 
in the Valley of Stones that we had 
seen from the summit. Here we 
discovered that our guide was igno- 
rant of the true course, and that, in 
fact, he had never entered the Val 
Grisanche before. In descending 
from a mountain, there is fortunate- 
ly little difficulty in following the 
course, as nearly as possible, of the 
torrent. After getting out of the Val- 
ley of Stones, we ascended a steep 
bank to avoid a defi! », and found our- 
selves on the highest pasturages in 
the valley. We soon passed the 
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chalets, and in half an hour more we 
got into that branch of the valley of 
the Grisanche which descends from 
the Col de Clou. Its head was 
filled with enormous glaciers; but 
they were impressive only from their 
immensity, they possessed no pictu- 
resque distinction. 

On our reaching the lower valley, 
we found a few fields of stunted bar- 
ley, and some miserable hovels. On 
enquiry after an inn, we were told 
that we should find none nearer than 
at Seris, two hours down the valley, 
and that Ivrogne, in the Val D’ Aosta, 
was four hours below Seris. Our 
reaching the Val D’Aosta to sleep 
was, therefore, out of the question. 
The sun was already sinking below 
the mountains, and our walk, which 
had now exceeded twelve hours, had 
fatigued us. There was little to in- 
terest us in the scenery of the val- 
ley; we saw some villages on the 
mountain side, but nothing striking 
to relieve the tedium of the walk to 
the miserable village of Seris. Here 
we saw a sign over a door, but 
knocks and shouts failed to obtain 
any proof that the house was inha- 
bited. We sat ona bench in front 
of this inn, whilst Chenard went to 
different cottages to enquire where 
we could obtain refreshment and 
beds. We learnt that all the inha- 
bitants of the inn were in the moun- 
tains saving their hay, and nearly all 
the people of the village were thus 
occupied. We could only wait pa- 
tiently at the door Whilst we sat 
there, flocks of goats returning from 
their pastures, scraped our acquain- 
tance as they passed. The sun had 
set; and the only objects to relieve 
our ennui were the splendid changes 
of colour, as the sunlight declined on 
the glaciers of the Mont de Clou, 

- which magnificently closed the head 
of the valley. 

We now became very impatient. 
Night descended rapidly, and the 
keen air blowing down the valley 
from the glaciers made us anxious for 
shelter; but it was an hour after our 
arrival before the innkeeper and his 
family made their appearance. He 
regretted that the house should have 
been closed ; travellers were too rare 
in the valley to induce them to leave 
one person in the house who could 
be useful in the fields. When the 

door was opened, we entered a per- 
feet den, then ascended, by a flight of 
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stone stairs, to two dirty chambers. 
Our host — have played the ve. 
riest brigand, without any addition 
to his costume. His sturdy form 
and huge whiskers gave te him a 
ruffianly appearance, quite at va- 
riance with his good-humoured de- 
sire to serve us as well as he could. 
He sent to a neighbouring village for 
better wine than his own stores 
afforded, and for white bread, which 
had dried, however, as hard as a 
stone ; but the readiness with which 
his wife sought to serve us recon- 
ciled us to this mountain fare. Some 
villanous coffee was made; but my 
friend’s ingenuity soon discovered 
the means of making tea, and we af- 
terwards obtained eggs and milk. 
We soon found refreshment from 
our fatigue, and amusement from the 
oddity of our situation. Such a visit 
as ours had created a sensation in 
the village; many peasants entered 
to see us feed and hear us talk. The 
village mason, who had not much 
employment in his valley, consulted 
us upon the policy of seeking it in 
England, where he had heard that 
thousands of his craft were employ- 
ed, from a man who had been taken 
prisoner whilst serving in the French 
ye and had been some time in 
England. All regretted that this man 
was absent upon so extraordinary an 
occasion as the passage of two Eng- 
lishmen through their valley. Our 
visitors at last becaine troublesome ; 
and upon enquiry for our dormitory, 
we learnt that it was a hundred yards 
from the house, inagrange. Wewent 
there and found two chambers; the 
outer one, nearly filled with imple- 
ments of husbandry, was allotted to 
our guide, and the inner one to us. 
Beneath us we heard the bleating of 
goats, and saw a trap-door in the floor, 
which communicated with their 
crowded abode. Many things occur- 
red to divert us excessively, but poor 
Chenard could not enter into our 
mirth. - He had, as usual, an ill opi- 
nion of the people, and protested 
against lying on his bed until a key 
was found to lock the door of his 
chamber. The absence of it had 
alarmed him; but after piling the 
ploughs and harrows against the 
door, and having ascertained that we 
were armed, he became reconciled, 
and we all sleptin safety. _ 

We were up at four; our host had 
procured some milk and boiling wa-: 
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ter. We soon breakfasted, and be- 
fore five o'clock we left Seris. The 
innkeeper, who was satisfied and 
grateful for what we paid him, added 
another example to the million, that 
he was an honest fellow in spite of 
his appearance. 

Though our route through the val- 
ley above Seris last evening wanted 
picturesque interest from its sce- 
nery, the valley was sterile, and rug- 
ged, and strewn with vastrocks which 
had been detached from the moun- 
tains, often from precipices so steep, 
that no vegetation rested on their 
surfaces, where still impending 
masses threaten the passing traveller, 
and numerous crosses record the fre- 
quent occurrence here of this com- 
mow fatality in the Alpine valleys. 
Deep rifts in the mountain sides 
were channels to cataracts pouring 
their white foam from the dark re- 
cesses, and in some places the black 
precipitous slopes of the mountain 
were wet and herbless, and still reek- 
ing as if some avalanche bad recent- 
ly passed over them. 

Yet all these grand materials of 
mountain scenery do not combine 
into picturesque arrangements, and 
the lover of nature who would per- 
form the character of Dr Syntax in 
the Alps, would find little in this 
valley above Seris to place in his 
sketch- book. 

From this village, however, to 
the junction of the Val Grisanche 
with the Val D’ Aosta, scenery of the 
wildest and most picturesque charac- 
ter abounds—the torrent sinks intoa 
deep and inaccessible ravine, which, 
near its commencement, was over- 
hung by the window of our dormi- 
tory. Our course down the valley 
was by a path along the mountain 
side, rarely approaching the torrent 
nearer than 200 feet, and risin 
sometimes a thousand above it, an 
so awfully abrupt that we could al- 
most touch the tops of enormous 
pines which were rooted in the sides 
of the ravine beneath us; as often, 
too, the sky was shut out within a 
few degrees of the zenith by the pre- 
cipices which overhung our path. 
During two hours of our descent to 
Ivrogne, we passed through this 
magnificent defile; enormous rocks 
often lay in our course, and could 
only be passed by a path made either 
by excavation, or by rude terraces 
formed of dry stones, or trunks 
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of trees overhanging, in a terrific 
way, the deep gulf below, in which, 
when we caught a glimpse of the tor- 
rent, we saw its successive cataracts 
foaming and tumbling over and 
amidst the enormous rocks, which, 
detached by the frosts of winter, had 
fallen from the precipices above us, 
where we often observed the fresh 
surfaces left by recent cboulemens. 
Several cataracts, unknown, and 
therefore not celebrated, are 
amongst the most striking objects in 
the Val Grisanche. One of these 
precipitated itself down the moun- 
tain side in a place so perpendicular, 
that it was necessary to hasten ‘over 
the bridge, formed by trunks of trees 
laid across, lest the spray from the 
torrent should soak us—rails, rudely 
formed, offered slight security to the 
passenger in crossing this bridge, 
which fearfully hung over the abyss. 
The wild placement of the rocks in 
the ravine above us, through which 
the water gushed, was surmounted by 
another bridge, made apparently to 
connect the paths to mountain pas- 
turages, in a situation more frightful 
than even that upon which we for a 
moment stood. A fine addition to 
the sublime picturesqueness of this 
gorge was the occasional view of 
castellated ruins on seemingly inac- 
cessible rocks and precipices. One 
of the finest of these is on the right 
side of the torrent near to where the 
traveller in his descent first catches a 

limpse of the northern side of the 

al D’ Aosta. 

Our descent was very rapid, and 
though we were early, we soon found 
the heat scarcely supportable. Thou- 
sands of beautiful lizards made the 
banks and rocks “ instinct with life ;” 
and once attempting to reach a 
flower, a large snake which I had 
not paserevs , startled me by almost 
touching my face as it sprang across 
the path into the shelter of the oppo- 
site bank. 

Some time before reaching the 
valley of the Doire (Val d'Aosta), 
we left the course of the Grisanche, 
and turning on the left, descended 
among some enormous boulders, 
through meadows, pastures, forests 
of walnut and chestnut trees, orch- 
ards and vineyards amidst cottages 
and saw-mills, and at length iseued 
very unexpectedly from beneath a 
gate-way into the middle of the nar- 
row street of Ivrogne. For some 
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time I was pe to recognise the 
village in which I now found myself 
for the fourth time. 

Here, suffering from heat, thirst, 
and exertion, we sought refreshment 
and a short rest, but without much 
success. One solitary old woman 
we met in the village, who informed 
us that there was no chance either 
of getting mules or a char to drive 
to St Didier. After taking a little 
sour wine we started up the valley, 
hoping for better fare at La Salle. 
I found that the road had been great- 
ly improved since my last visit in 
many places, especially near Fort 
Roc—the defile which separates the 
valleys of Aosta and LaSalle. Here 
Mont Blanc burst upon us in all his 
splendour, terminating this beautiful 
valley with one of the grandest ob- 
jects in the whole chain of the Alps. 

At La Salle, which we reached 
through a dusty road and under a 
burning sun, we took shelter at the 
Rose. The old woman was dead; 
her successors placed before us 
bread and cheese and wine, but no 
mules or chars were to be had. We 
then determined to rest an hour to 
invigorate for the remainder of our 
burning journey. Our guide was 
as miserable as thirst and fatigue 
could make him; for the wine was 
warm, and rather fevered than re- 
freshed us. I fear that we were sel- 
fish enough to find consolation in 
the discovery: that our guide suf- 
fered more from our journey than 
ourselves. At length we started, 
and soon discovered that another 
and a better inn than the Rose had 
been established in the village since 
my last visit. We found ourselves, 
however, refreshed and in high spi- 
rits. At Morgex, the next village, 
we did not condescend to ask for 
mules. We found here three new 
inns, and all promising good enter- 
tainment. 

Soon after leaving Morgex, we met 
two gentlemen descending the val- 
ley inachar. I immediately recog- 
nised acquaintance, but if I had not 
made myself known I should have 
escaped detection, as my appearance 
was disguised by a blouse and a large 
white hat, my usual travelling cos- 
tume—these, aided by a sun-burnt 
vena as dark as gipey's dye, and 
a full powdering of dust upon my 
mustaches and whiskers, exhibited a 
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condition in which I would not have 
“walked through Coventry, that’s 
flat.” We soon after turned out of 
the high-road to Cormayeur, crossed 
the Doire, and reached Prés St Di- 
dier about two o’clock. After din- 
ner my friend drove over to the 
Baths of Cormayeur, distant about a 
league, and on his return we went 
to the Baths du Mont, or of St Di- 
dier. In the meadows between the 
village and the baths, a neat buildin 
has lately been erected by order o 
the King of Sardinia—he visited 
these baths last year, to the honour 
and glory of the St Didians. Visi- 
tors and invalids may live at the new 
baths en pension. The water is 
supplied to them by pipes from the 
hot spring above the Baths du Mont, 
which will be suppressed as soon as 
the new establishment is complete. 

The grand place, as the little dirty 
square of St Didier is called, is im- 
proved; a new house for the curé 
now occupies the best side of it—the 
sign of the Bear (our quarters) still 
swings on its old hinges, and points — 
out the chief inn, though some rivals 
have arisen in the village. The one- 
eyed waiter had disappeared, the 
only improvement that I could per- 
ceive at /’Ours; it was at present, 
however, enlivened by a fellow who 
announced, by beat of drum, the 
powers of himself and vagabond fa- 
mily, who, patronised by all the 
princes in Europe, had condescend- 
ed to visit St Didier, that the lieges 
of the King of Sardinia, even in this 
retired corner of his dominions, might 
be gratified and astonished by drum- 
ming, rope-dancing, and “feu d’ar- 
tifice.’ As the salle de spectacle 
was a loft, attached to our inn, clear- 
ed out for the occasion, we enjoyed 
in the evening, for eight sous, the 
consideration of being arranged with 
** Les hautes classes.” <A poor girl, 
dressed d /a May-day in England, 
had her skill sadly limited, by the 
timbers of the roof, to leaps of afew 
inches, and the magnificent feu d’ar- 
tifice was confined to a single small 
wheel rocket, fired from a nail fixed 
in the window sill of the inn in front 
of the grand place; aliberal display 
to all the villagers who would not 
pay, as a decoy to the next represen- 
tation to-morrow night, to which the 
payment of only four sous will gain 
access. 

z 
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We engaged mules to take us to 
the little St Bernard, and visit the 
Crammonton our way. The morn- 
ing was not very promising, clouds 
hung over Mont Blanc, the chief ob- 
ject of our visit to the Crammont; 
still there was hope thatthey might 
clear away, and this hope induced us 
to climb this mountain for the chance 
of his appearance. 

After ascending half an hour from 
St Didier, we left the road which led 
to the little St Bernard, and struck 
into a forest on the flanks of the 
Crammont, by a path which put the 
strength of our mules severely to the 
test. After a difficult ascent for 
nearly an hour, we emerged from the 
forest, and entered upon the pastur- 
ages, passing several groups of cba- 
lets. At length, when the mountain 
side became too steep for our mules, 
we dismounted, and one of our guides 
led them across the pasturage to some 
chalets which we should pass on our 
descent; the other guide accom- 
panied us to the summit. As we rose, 
extensive and magnificent scenery 
opened to us— Mont Blanc and 
the great chain were still wrapt 
in clouds, but to the eastward, 
the Val d’Aosta and the mountain 
— whence sweep down to the 

vire its numerous affluents, all lay 
like a model below and before us— 
the extensive glaciers of the Ruitor 
appeared just across the valley of La 
Tuille, like enormous terraces, in 
which the vast fissuresandeven their 
deep tinge of blue were distinctly 
seen. Svon the Val de Ferret open- 
ed to us beyond the Mont Dolent; 
the peak which terminates thie Cram- 
mont range towards Cormayeur. 
A little of the masses of Mont Blanc 
became visible, yet the clouds still 
concealed more than the upper half 
of their immense depth; and the Cap 
even of the Crammont was envelop- 
ed. Still we persevered, and in 
about four hours after leaving St 
Didier, we attained the summit, an 
elevation of about 9200 feet. 

The chief difficulties in the ascent 
arose from the extreme smoothness 
of the sward and steepness of the 
slope; in many places, where there 
were undulations in the mountain- 
side, it was awful to look back upon 
ground just passed, and see its 
unsupported edge cutting abruptly 

inst objects on the opposite side 
of the valley, thousands of feet be- 
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low and beyond. It excited a shud- 
dering sensation to see such an ap- 
parent ledge, over which it seemed 
as if it were possible to fall ; here 
and there, amidst rocks, and upon 
banks, excavated by hundreds of 
marmots, it was a relief to rest in 
conscious security. 

From the summit, little in the di- 
rection of Mont Blane was visible; 
the clouds which still wrapped the 
upper half of the chain were, how- 
ever, inmotion. The grand Jorasse to 
the northward cleared off; then occa- 
sionally glimpses were caught of the 
Géant ; and portions of the enormous 

laciers on the eastern flanks of 
ont Blanc were at some.moments 
visible. We determined to await 
the change promised by these appear- 
ances, and in the mean time ex- 
amine what could be seen, especial- 
ly as we had the aid of a good glass, 
whenever the cloud in which we 
were occasionally enveloped on the 
Crammont rose clear of the summit. 

Towards the E.S.E. we saw the 
glaciers of the Ruitor, one of the 
finest objects within view. On men- 
tioning the probability of our tra- 
versing the Val de Cogne, our guide 
pointed it out in the scene be- 
fore us, as well as the snows of the 
Soanna, and the mountains bounds 
ing the Val Grisanche, which we 
had descended. The Doire in the 
Val d’Aosta was reduced to a silver 
thread; the camp of Prince Thomas, 
the table land above the precipices of 
the valley of La Tuille, appeared 
close beneath our feet ; and we over- 
looked the mountain which flank- 
ed this camp, as well as numerous 
peaks beyond it. Towards the 
south, we saw the little St Bernard, 
guarded by the Belvedere, the Valai- 
san, and other mountains which 
bound that pass. In the direction of 
the great St Bernard we clearly 
traced the course of the wild valley 
through which a path leads by the 
pass of the Serena to St Remy and 
great St Bernard; and though the 
hospice could not be seen, the Mont 
Velan beyond it shone brightly like 
a beacon above the dwelling of the 
Benevolent Brethren. 

Whilst we stayed on the Cram- 
mont, we were more than once 
driven for shelter from the rain into 
a cavern which was fermed by the 
rude piling of the rocks upon the 
summit, these were of slaty lime- 
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stone, of a variety known by the 
name of cipolino, of which the moun- 
tain is almost entirely composed. 

The look- out from the summit of 
the Crammont towards the west is, 
independent of the view of Mont 
Blanc, one of the most striking 
scenes in the Alps; it surmounts 
many thousand feet the deep valleys 
towards the Allée-blanche. The 
highest point of the Crammoat is the 
outward edge of a large flat mass of 
rock, dipping towards the east about 
20 degrees. The western or upper 
edge of this mass actually overhangs 
the rocks below, so that a stone 
dropt from it would fall perpendi- 
cularly hundreds of feet, and then 
striking the precipitous sides, would 
bound into the abyss below, broken 
into a thousand fragments. To pass 
the time, this was one of our amuse- 
ments; all lent a hand in rolling the 
largest pieces of rock we could ma- 
nage, to the edge, and the moment it 
dropped, we lay prostrate, our heads 
only hanging over, to observe the ef- 
fect. The mass, with the force of 
its descent, generally broke against 
the first thing it struck, into many 
thousand pieces; each bounded away 
to greater depths; again breaking, 
and divided, and often disturbing in 
its course masses a hundred times 
larger than that originally thrown 
over. These rushing through rifts, the 
channels of former eboulemens, or 
bounding over the vast ledges below 
us, set many tons in motion, and 
gre an appearance of life to the 
earful abyss which we overlooked. 
The noise produced by so much 
disturbance in these solitudes rose 
like thunder from the depths below, 
and long after we had been unable, in 
the depth and distance, to distinguish 
the motion of the stones, we were 
informed of its continuance by the 
noise which ascended from rever- 
berations below. 

Our first exploit this way disturb- 
ed a female chamois and her kid, 
feeding in apparent security in such 
a solitude as this; they instantly 
bounded directly up the mountain, 
over snows, and rocks, and springing 
up precipices of which we could not 
discover the ledges upon which they 
found footing. All this was done ap- 
parently with as much ease as the 
stones had descended; nor did the 
animals rest until they attained the 
peaked summits on our left, when 
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their dark forms cut against the sky. 
Our guide skulked along the brink of 
the precipices, in order to afford more 
sport by disturbing them again; but 
he was soon detected, and they 
bounded away out of sight into soli- 
tudes inaccessible to all observers. 

But grand as were the noises we 
were able to produce by this dis- 
turbance in the abyss below, they 
were insignificant compared with 
the thunder of the avalanches, which 
every minute made themselves heard 
across the Allée-blanche, as they fell 
from the glaciers of Mont Blane op- 
posite to us; and it was no small 
part of the sublime emotion which 
they caused, that the sound reached 
us directly through the clouds which 
still concealed the “ monarch of 
mountains.” 

At vongth our perseverance was 
rewarded; the spaces became more 
frequent, the rents in the curtain of 
clouds larger; vast extents of gla. 
ciers became exposed to us; and, 
watching attentively as the clouds 
rose,we saw in an opening, high—~ 
unexpectedly high — above us, his 
“diadem of snows.” Such a mo- 
ment of preparation, of excitement, 
and of gratification, is worth the 
journey from England. Our first 
peeps were only for a few moments, 
but at length his summit shone out 
bright and glorious against a deep 
blue sky. Soon the whole range 
cleared off, and a zone only of light 
varying clouds lay on the side, and 
alone interrupted at intervals an en- 
tire view of this most sublime object, 
from his summit to where the base 
was intercepted by a low range 
which may be considered as the 
western basis of the Crammont; and 
in extent, from the Col de la Seigne 
to the Col de Ferret, including all 
the vast eastern glaciers of Mont 
Blanc—the Miage, the Brenva, and 
others, throughout an extent of near- 
ly forty miles, seen under an angle 
of about 150 degrees. 

Nothing struck me more forcibly 
than the sublime effect of the height 
of Mont Blane, rising still 6500 feet 
above us, but so near that we appear- 
ed to be looking into the zenith when 
we gazed upon his summit. My com- 
panion was particularly struck with 
this, for upon my shouting an excla- 
mation of joy on the first appearance 
of Mont Blanc, not suspecting the 
real situation, he was searching in- 
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tently twenty or thirty degrees be- 
low, and could scarcely believe his 
eyes when the reward of our climb- 
ing was offered to us so high above 
the clouds. 

We were struck with the distinct- 
ness with which we could, in these 
silent regions, hear the sound of the 
torrent of La Tuille, when the air 
set towards the mountain. The bells 
of the cows, too, in the pasturages 
below us, came sharply upon the ear, 
and we almost fancied that we heard 
occasional sounds from the villages 
which we saw speckling the plain 
and slopes of the valley of the Doire. 
The exquisite enjoyment of this visit 
to the Coemmannt was only a repeti- 
tion of the pleasure felt by preceding 
travellers. Few men have derived 
higher pleasure from mountain ex- 
cursions, or imparted more informa- 
tion upon the subject than Saussure, 
and he records his second visit to the 
Crammont thus :—“ Nous passames 
trois heures sur cette sommité; j’y 
en avois aussi passé trois dans mon 
premier voyage; et ces six heures 
sont certainement celles de ma vie 
dans lesquelles j’ai goité les plus 

rands plaisirs que puissent donner 
a contemplation et |’étude de la na- 
ture.” 

The descent was more difficult and 
fatiguing than the ascent, from the 

8 rendering the footing insecure, 
and we often followed the example 
of the guide by sitting and sliding 
down some of the steep slopes. When 
we had descended about 2000 feet, 
we looked back and saw an eagle 
whirling round the crest of the moun- 
tain which we had just left. 

Instead of descending to the path 
in the forest by which we had climb- 
ed, we struck away to the right to- 
wards some chalets, where our mules 
had been taken to await our return. 
We amused and refreshed ourselves 
by giving chase to some goats, and 
milking them into our leather tra- 
velling cups. In the chalet, how- 
ever, abundance was ready for us 
of milk and cream, bread and cheese. 
Here we rested half-an-hour, then 
mounted our mules, and descended 
by a very steep and difficult path 
to the village of Evolina, where we 
regained the high-road from St 
Didier to the little St Bernard. 

I found this road much im- 
proved since my former journey, 
especially from La Balme to La 
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Tuille, The path which overhung 
the deep bed of the torrent had been 
in some places guarded by a dry 
wall, in others trees had been well 
laid for the construction of a safe 
road; especially near that spot of 
sO much interest in this route, as 
connected with the passage of Han- 
nibal, at the base of the Crammont, 
where the snow of the winter ava- 
lanches accumulates. lagain found 
snow here, and of much greater ex- 
tent than in 1826. 

Soon after, we crossed the bridge 
at La Tuille, looked up to the 
bases of the glaciers which de- 
scend here from the Ruitor, and 
then continued our route up to 
Pont Serrant, the last village on the 
ascent. We had already done a fair 
day’s work, which made the ascent 
to the little St Bernard seem longer 
than usual. At length we entered 
the plain of the Col, gazing up to 
the Belvedere, which we also in- 
tended to visit, to enjoy the cele- 
brated view from its summit. Af- 
ter passing the old redoubt — the 
* Cirque d’Annibal”—and the Co- 
lonne de Joux, where there was an 
appearance of recent excavation, we 
reached the hospice. 

The sun was now declining, a cold 
sharp wind blew over the Col, and 
compelled us to dismount, and walk 
across the plain on the summit, the 
site of the encampment of the army 
of Hannibal. At the hospice, where 
we expected we could have rested, 
and visited the Belvedere in the 
morning, we found workmen re- 
building it, and the whole establish- 
ment in such confusion, that we 
could only obtain a little bread, and 
some detestable brandy. Shelter in 
case of astorm might be found in 
the stable, but no beds. We were 
compelled, therefore, to proceed, to 
my great vexation at being obliged 
again to relinquish my excursion to 
the Belvedere. We dismissed our 
mules, and, after taking a parting 
look at the Crammont and Mont 
Blanc—now cloudless—we started 
down towards the Tarentaise and 
the comfortable quarters which we 
knew were ready for us at Bourg 
St Maurice. Night overtook us 
before we reached the Roche- 
blanche, and we found the road 
weary, and intolerably long. My 
companion, one of the best moun- 
tain walkers I ever travelled with, 
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suffered severely from fatigue, and 
only rallied after a most welcome 
and refreshing supper provided by 
our young hostess. ; 

We rose perfectly refreshed from 
the fatigue of the last three days, 
and ready for our return to Mou- 
tiers ; but as we did not intend togo 
beyond that town to-day, we agreed 
to devote the early part of it to an 
excursion up the Bonnaval to Cha- 
pui at the eastern base of the Bon- 
homme. Through this valley de- 
scends the torrent of the Versoy, 
which issues from the glacier of 
l’Oratorie at the foot of the Col de 
la Seigne. 

We hired mules for this excursion, 
and returning about a mile on our 
road of last evening, turned up on 
the left, through the steep village of 
Chatelard, situated almost in a forest 
of walnut and fruit-trees. Here, from 
the mountain side, juts out into the 
valley a headland, upon which are 
the ruins of a Roman square tower, 
a conspicuous object in the route 
from Saint Maurice to the Little St 
Bernard. 

The village of Chatelard lies on 
the bank of the Versoy. On the left 


are precipices rising hundreds of feet 
from the bed of the torrent, so ab- 
ruptly that not a goat’s path appears 
to be practicable on the faces of the 


rocks. After passing Chatelard, we 
entered the gorge by a narrow path, 
cut out on the edge of precipices 
on the side opposite to those which 
are so conspicuous from the route 
near St Maurice. Between them, in 
the profound and inaccessible chasm, 
is the bed of Versoy. The scenery 
around is most sublime in character, 
the passer-by looks down into a hor- 
rid gulf from his high and danger- 
ous path, often without perceiving 
the white foam of the torrent, or the 
bases of the precipices which rise 
above it, on the —— side, tothree 
times the height of those upon which 
he stands, whilst the intervening 
space is so little, that a stone, thrown 
with slight effort, would strike the 
opposite rocks. Continuing to 
ascend, the path leads through a 
wild narrow glen, to a bridge over 
the Versoy; and shortly after we 
reached the village of Bonnaval, 
situated at the entrance of a valley, 
which appears to lead into the heart 
of the mountains that divide the 
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Little St Bernard from the Allée 
Blanche. The road up the valley to 
Chapui ascends steeply on the left 
slope of the narrow channel of the 
Versoy; and we soon rose high above 
the torrent, and found its course 
surmounted by lofty ranges of mag- 
nificent forms, their enormous bases, 
like buttresses, often changing, from 
their protrusion, the direction of the 
valley. The whole character of the 
Bonnaval is wild and grand, com- 
posed of precipitous overhanging 
masses—steep taluses sinking into 
the depths of the valley—and enor- 
mous blocks strown about, which 
have fallen from the mountains 
above—yet there are in the valley 
several summer hamlets. At the 
last of these, Le Crest, where 
there is a little chapel, we descended 
to the river and crossed it. Every 
step now increased in sterility, the 
valley widened, but its whole width 
seemed to be only the bed of the 
Versoy in winter, for it was filled 
with rocks and stones—the moun- 
tain sides scathed and bare; the 
whole scene a desert. Chapui, at 
the foot of the Bonhomme, now lay 
before us. We did not go up to the 
chalets, as I had before visited them 
on my way from Chamouny to Cor- 
mayeur, but turned our mules’ heads 
when within half a mile, and re- 
traced our route. We were struck 
with the singularly wild appearance 
of a bridge by which we had crossed 
near Le Crest; its buttresses were 
vast rocks, but so small by compa- 
rison with the immense masses 
above and around it, that the bridge 
was scarcely a distinguishable fea- 
ture in the scene. On our return, 
the wild scenery of the Bonnaval 
was presented to usin new points 
of view. I have often remarked the 
beauty of unexpected scenes, ob- 
served in an opposite direction, 
when retracing a course previously 
passed only in one way by the tra- 
veller, and we now congratulated 
ourselves that we had not only visit- 
ed, but returned by this savage and 
sequestered glen. 

After dinner we left our worthy . 
host of St Maurice, Mayel, whose 
younger brother, my former guide to 
the Iseran, drove us in a light car- 
pe to Moutiers; but it was dark 
before we reached our quarters at 
the Hétel de Poste. 
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Tue four seasons have each their 
admirers, but the artist does not 
admit of the limitation which they 
imply. They are broad distinctions, 
and do well enough for those who 
periodically unwrap themselves and 
their ideas, to expose both to a 
fresher air; they serve for dates, 
retrospective and prospective, but 
no more; and I know not how it is, 
but the public sense seems to chain 
down the painter, and would ask 
him whether his picture be Spring, 
Summer, Autumn, or Winter, and 
would compel him to adopt one of 
those periods in the catalogue. It is 
very difficult to determine by effects 
when each season commences or 
ends—they run into each other 
nicely, and have blended beauties 
that delight the artist. So it is with 
the day, and nature, ever shifting and 
changing, is often most fascinating 
when it is not strictly either morn- 
ing, noon, evening, or night; yet, I 
fear that the artist who should paint 
the odd times, would be criticised 
with the prejudice for the four 
periods strongly against him. Every 
month, and half month of the year, 
has its destination—every hour of 
the day also ; besides which, I cannot 
but think the painter at liberty, if his 
_ be poetical, as it ever ought to 

, to borrow somewhat (however 
little) from ali, as each may supply 
his palette with colour, or his pencil 
with form. He may occasionally 
make an ideal of the year. But, at 
all events, the twelve months and 
the twenty-four hours give him lati- 
tude enough, if the School of Taste 
shall be disposed to question his 
right of amalgamation. 

It is now the first of February, 
and at half-past five p.m., such a 
beautiful picture of nature presented 
itself to me, that it is noted on my 
memory’s tablet for ages, and per- 
haps at no other day in the year 
1836, nor at any other hour than the 
one mentioned, could that precise 
picture have offered itself, and I 
would not have one, the minutest, 
part of it changed. 

I could not but think, if I were to 


paint this scene, it was moonlight, 


BY THE SKETCHER. 


every part of my picture would have 
been criticized as false to “ sable 
night,” or night denominated by any 
other usual epithet; for though in- 
deed it was moonlight, it wasnotnight 
—which people think every moon- 
light ought to be. The uniting and 
meeting of day and night was most 
sweet, as if really saluting each other 
and commingling graces. The depth 
of the sky was evident from the illu- 
mination of the moon breaking 
through a large purple cloud, which 
occupied a large space in the sky, 
the moon itself just partially seen, 
and tinging some radiant, fleecy 
clouds above it, and the dark mass 
over the expanse was of an intense 
colour, how difficult to describe! a 
lake-blue grey gradating in depth 
till lost in the extremity of the darker 
mass—above which, some lighter 
and slightly green tinged vapoury 
clouds were rolling in upon the love- 
ly and purer ether, above which to 
the right was one bright single star. 
The earth, its varied grounds, dis- 
tances, fields, trees, all blended to- 
gether, in what at first might appear 
one russet brown, yet was there no 
very indistinct confusion, and on 
examining it more nicely, you could 
distinguish a great variety of tones 
and colours, seeming one from their 
perfect harmony, some belonging to 
daylight, some to moonlight, and 
how beautiful were the trees, on 
whose tender tops the parting sun 
had left his blessing, while they were 
yet courting communion with the 
new mysterious light. Such was the 
colour of the sky, that near objects 
were illuminated, though delicately, 
with a rose tint which was finely set 
off by the greenish brown that still 
subdued the silvan scenery not 
within its reach. This scene would 
have struck any artist, but as too 
many, at such an hour, and at sucha 
season, are not in the country where 
beauty so peculiar is to be seen, I 
am willing to tempt them, by this 
very inadequate description, to seek 
that “ witching hour,” when day and 
night thus hold their conference, and 
the pure moon seems to rise still in 
reliance upon the departing sun from 
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which she receives her glory, enve- 
loping herself in the mantle which 
he drops. ' 

Scenes like this do not easily pass 
from the memory. I was perhaps 
the more struck with this, as it re- 
minded me of one not very dissimi- 
lar which delighted me many years 
ago, in Italy, amongst the Apennines. 
The road wound amongst the moun- 
tains—morning and evening appear- 
ed at nearly opposite directions, 
pouring their rival and soft illumina- 
tion into the landscape, which was 
most retired, and well chosen for 
the meeting. It was impossible not 
to feel the poetry of the influences. 
The scene would have suited a 
Diana and Endymion, the crescent 
would have been radiant as a star, 
yet not a blush would have been 
lost to the eye, and the sleep of En- 
dymion would have been perfect, 
and, if the term may be permitted, 
the expression of his very dream 
visible. Nothing wanted light, no- 
thing wanted shade, yet all was un- 
der the most perfect amalgamation 
of the opposites in colours and tones. 
There is something inexpressibly 
tranquillizing in these hours. 

The whole landscape in silence 
seems wondering at the phenome- 
non, and the charmed spectator 
gazes as if within the magic circle 
of an illumination that is not only 
around, but that penetrates within 
him. If there is any being that 
ought to be more especially thankful 
than another to the maker of this 
beautiful world, it is the painter; 
by that organ, which others may 
think only given to mankind to see 
about their ways and businesses, 
does he extract from universal na- 
ture the most perfect delight—I say 
perfect, for it gives him a new sense, 
a —— of the infinite beauties 
of the only works that are perfect. 
There is not a spot nor an hour 
where and in which the sketcher 
may not find something to admire— 
he has ever something to collect, to 
treasure up, not like the commen 
collector of curiosities, for idle gaze, 


but for positive use, to stimulate his . 


fancy into a faculty of combination, 
the poets’ and painters’ gift alone, a 
gift that confers, as far as we are 
capable of receiving it, a delight 
which resembles no other, not so 
much of imitating, but of creating. 
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The artist will take storm and sun- 
shine from the natural world, to 
enliven or display the wonders of 
his ideal; he lays every season 
under contribution, and, by the in- 
tense occupation of his mind under 
its converting power, that scenery 
and those effects which fill others 
with melancholy gloom, but furnish 
him with pleasures, and they are the 
greater, perhaps, as they direct his 
genius to higher conceptions. He 
would be but.a poor artist who 
would limit his studies to one 
mouth, or to one season of the year. 
Let the sketcher see all—note all— 
for beauty is that gift to nature, 
when it was first pronounced good, 
that has never been, and never will 
be, entirely withdrawn. Materials 
are always before the painter—he 
may make a bad or a good use of 
them, accerding to the wholesome 
or evil education that he has given 
to his taste. I never recollect a 
winter season to have been more 
rich in exquisite effects than the 
present. ‘The hoar frost about 
Christmas was most fascinating, it 
had nothing of the coldness of win- 
ter—it was joyous—the earth was 
garlanded with silver, and the sky, 
though not light, was luminous, so 
as at once to eet it off by colour, 
and to make it sparkling and brilli- 
ant. Spring was never more gay. 
The local circumstances, perhaps, 
gave a peculiar charm to my mind," 


‘and they constituted the poetry of 


the scene, and therefore made the 
picture complete. It happened to 
be one of those days of annual pa- 
rochial gifts, when the ‘poor rejoice 
in comforts, the bequests of pious 
and benevolent persons. The smoke 
was curling from the poor man’s 
cottage, and ascending, like thank- 
fulness, heavenward, and in return 
the sky sent down a lustre over the 
earth. Winter came not on that day 
with a shrivelled and niggard aspect, 
frowning upon poverty, but with a 
sack of plenty on his shoulders, and 
a bidding of welcome—not busy- 
bodyism, but celestial charity may 
have been walking about all village 
ways, and in the fields; and after 
showing her cheerful healthy face at 
the peor man’s table, and blessing 
his fields, went forth into the fields 
to see that the cattle were fed, and 
as she touched with her fingers the 
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new cut mow, it gleamed like gold 
—merry children followed her, and 
sunshine played about her footsteps, 
and the frosted hollows were like 
silver cups gilt within. How exqui- 
sitely beautiful were the hedges, 
such tracery, and every thing in 
them so bent, and communicatin 
with each other, as if conscious of, 
and pleased with their festoonery of 
silver—and in the sheltered places 
the little leaves, partly dotting the 
shade with white, and partly enliven- 
ing it with their evergreen tint, 
shining amidst red berries that were 
still uncovered ; these small bright 
leaves of green were tokens left, as 
the rainbow in the heavens, to give 
security of the entire recovery of 
refreshing green, when nature may 
choose to assume it. There never 
was poet or painter who did not 
receive into his creed a fellowship 
of life and sensation with every ob- 
ject of the vegetable world—nay, 
with all nature, as a whole, and in 
all the detail, rocks and stones, leaf 
and blade, to their imaginations, are 
endowed with feeling, and there is 
not a desolate scene under a dreary 
sky that does not, to their fancies, 
seem to feel its own misery—and 
thus they sympathize with universal 
nature. This is strictly true, and if 
there be any that read this, and have 
not felt it, they are no painters, and 
have no touch of poetry in them— 
they may laugh at the conceit, but 
the painter will acknowledge the 
truth. 

On the day of my admiration of 
the hoar frost, the sympathy felt 
with all that was seen was a sym- 
pathy of lively joy, of health, of 
sportiveness, as if the landscape had 
put on a white dress to make holy- 
day, and it was impossible to admit 
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a thought that was not in its holy- 
day trim. 

Look at the trees, quoth Fancy, 
see how they meet together, how 
they stretch out their graced and 
graceful arms, and, all multitudinous 
as they are, seem conscious of each 
other’s presence, and are glad—it is 
now their assembly season—their 
holyday of joy and pleasant idleness. 
In the spring they must work hard, 
and manufacture shade for us, and 
leaves for millions of creatures to 
furnish both shelter and food, and 
then they are shut up in their manu- 
factory, and can see nothing of each 
other, for their leaves and industry; 
but now their work is over, pleasure 
begins, and see how they visit each 
other, and acknowledge the gratifi- 
cation ; come, Sketcher, with your 
pencil and palette, for here are form 
and colour—look at the greenish 
brown stems, here slightly touched 
with silver, and here with amber, 
and why should you lament the loss 
of the rich summer hues ? and if you 
would Jearn drawing you never can 
have so glorious an opportunity. 
They are all stripped bare before 
you like Academy figures, and there 
is strength, beauty, and grace in 
every limb, and they will be pleased 
at your attention. Scoff not at Fan- 
cy’s exhortation; fancy and truth 
are nearer akin than either judge or 
jury will allow, and her lectures are 
from a pure source. 

Winter has its cheerful views : the 
blessed season I have been descri- 
bing, that of the Nativity, brought to 
my mind Milton’s Holy Hymn.— 
How did he keep his Christmas 
eve? noting such a beautiful starry 
night as preceded our return of the 
blessed day— 


“ Now while the Heaven by the sun’s team untrod, 
Hath took no point of the approaching light, 
And all the spangled host keep watch in squadrons bright.” 


He does indeed begin his hymn— 


** I¢ was the winter wild ;” 
but the wildness soon is dispersed, and Nature 
“ Only, with speeches fair, 


She woos the gentle air, 


To hide her guilty front with innocent snow.” 
How soon is the scene changed, and the cheering idea embodied— 


* But he her fears to cease 
Sent down the meek-eyed Peace, 
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She, crown’d with olive green, came softly sliding 
Down through the turning sphere, 


His ready harbinger, - 


With turtle wing the amorous clouds dividing ; 
And waving wide her myrtle wand, 
She strikes an universal peace through sea and land.” 


Here is no dreary winter scene ; 
if it was a season of snow, the poet’s 
genius animates it—it is the “ inno- 
cent snow,” conscious of the pre- 
sence of divine innocence. The 


wise men, when they journeyed to 
make their offerings to the lowly 
babe, may have found all around 
garlanded with the hoar frost, and 


the lowly shed more richly orna- 
mented than halls of silver palaces, 
and then glad was the aspect of hea- 
ven and earth, and frosted bright- 
ness, and starry splendour, at the 
contemplation of which, and the 
glory they announced, the poet’s 
heart indeed rejoiced, and dwelt 
upon the vision. 


“ But see, the Virgin blest 
Hath put her babe to rest.” 


No more then of churlish winter, 
if it bring health, cheerfulness, and 
a season of holy joy, of human cha- 
rity, and is withal thus lustrous with 
beauty. 

Mr Miller of Bristo), a painter 
whose proficiency, industry, and 
ready genius must ensure him great 
success, was with me before that 
beautiful hoar frost had departed. 
We loitered about the lanes, which 
furnished ample scope for observa- 
tion—every briery brake was a per- 
fect picture. He has since painted 
a picture of this character of winter, 
and he selected it as well from ad- 
miration of the effects, as because 
he thought it would afford him the 
best opportunity of putting to the 
test a medium, the discovery of a 
friend of mine, which I spoke of in 
one of the numbers of the Sketcher. 
He has admirably succeeded, and was 
delighted with the facility which it 
allowed him, and with the unclogged 
pure look which was so evident, that 
a peculiar beauty in the texture was 
noted by many who were uncon- 
scious that the picture was not paint- 
ed with the common materials. To 
those who may be prejudiced under 
the idea that the medium is not oil, 
it may be as well to say that it is, 
the excellent quality being given to 
it by its dryer. 

Before I conclude my remarks 
upon winter scenery, I would no- 
tice a scene, which I saw some years 
ago, between Monmouth and Chep- 
stow, on the banks of the Wye. 
There was a sufficient opening to 
show the whole width of the valley 
of the Wye in its somewhat large 


expanse, and consequently there 
was a great variety of parts, the 
woods folding and mingling, yet 
making several distances—the height 
on both sides was considerable, but 
on one side more rocky and more 
precipitous, on the other, receding 
and ascending wood over wood. 
The hoar frost had fringed the yel- 
lowish brown trees exquisitely, and 
particularly the larger that stood out 
upon the bank of the river; their 
delineation was like fillagree work ; 
their pencilling at the same time 
most delicate and silvery, yet, as the 
receding masses were so edged, the 
breadth of effect was preserved. A 
blue haze arose from the water, and 
spread abroad over all, immediately 
above the bed of the river, a most 
perfect ultramarine vapour, which 
yet looked not in the least damp— 
higher up, out of its reach, the hea- 
thery hills and cliffs were illumina- 
ted by a golden light breaking 
through a wintry atmosphere, the 
warm brilliancy of which was re- 
flected partially in the winding 
stream, and even seen in‘ parts 
through the blue haze. I had often 
visited this scenery, and at all sea- 
sons—when spring was putting forth 
its garniture, summer its richness- 
and glory, and autumn breathing a 
“ browner horror o’er the woods ;” 
but never had I seen it to such ad- 
vantage. It was exhilarating, and 
gave you the idea of the personality 
of Nature, and that it was every 
where present, adorning and touch- 
ing up, like a paintress, her choice 
works, and making even winter 
contribute to her power of fascina- 





tion; and where is it that she does 
not so work? If you went to the 
North Pole, amid the most unpro- 
mising dreariness, and Nature failed 
to charm you with the snow-cover- 
ed surface of the earth, she would 
show you a sky so deep, that it 
would excite your marvel, and then 
throw into it such flashes, such vi- 
vid and electric fires, that your 
imagination would be lifted in 
ecstasy above this world, and the 
glory of it would be as nothing. 
Winter affords the painter the 
greatest latitude, for he may be as 
sublime as the most terrific genius 
would require ; and even in this 
calm island, he may visit the coast, 
and dash the foam over the rocks, 
and sweep in the ruthless winds 
with the full rage of his pencil ; or 
he may be domestic, even familiarly 
homely and poetical. Every home 
that has smoke rising from the 
chimney is the centre of social feel- 
ing; the very birds seek the conti- 
guity of man’s dwelling, and the 
cattle keep close to it. There isa 
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community of life between all spe- 
cies, that is then acknowledged; it 
creates poetry, though it be not the 
most heroic. But let the painter 
who would venture on a winter 
scene take care that he does pre- 
serve the poetry, and that it be such 
as will afford pleasure. There will 
be no need of his painting a bleak 
moor and a ragged donkey—the 
beau-ideal of unmitigated misery— 
such as I have seen of Morland’s 
(he well merited the name) and his 
imitators. He may safely choose 
the terrific, the domestic, or the 
gay; but let him beware of the beg- 
garly—it is neither good for man 
ner beast. The storm may clear 
up, the fields may be green, but the 
moor-misery admits no hope; it is 
unblessing and unblessed. Why 
should not the landscape speak its 
own welcome—*“ a merry Christ- 
mas, and a happy new year,” and 
invite cheerfully and hospitably in 
the words of Shakspeare’s old 
song— 


“ Come hither, come hither, come hither, 


Here shall we see 


No enemy, 


But winter and rough weather.” 


And why not, as we were wont to 
associate with the season mirth and 
cheer, such as there was when 
England was merry England? And 
brilliant, indeed, might be the pic- 
tures that such a view of it would 
offer. The noble mansion, the fo- 
rest, the deer, the coming guests, 
laughing in gaiety and health, their 
rich equipments, all superbly ad- 
mitting contrast of colour, the 
warmth of vigorous vitality glowing 
in their cheeks, the result of plea- 
sant exercise—ladies, and palfreys 
proud of their burthen, and more 


gladsome, as they ever are, in such 
a season—the large retinue—the 
poor not unheeded, nor unthankful : 
—all these, with such incidents as 
the poet would conceive, and the 
painter execute, would make win- 
ter-pieces delicious, and vie with 
any of any season. What an admi- 
rable subject would be the closing- 
in of a winter day, with its solemn 
sky, showing the lighting-up of the 
old mansion among the trees, look- 
ing like a castle of enchantment; 
for then how much would be un- 
told, and left to be imagined ! 


** Oh! ’tis merry in the hal), 
When beards wag all.” 


And when. was that but when the 
ashen fagot was blazing, and jo- 
cund winter made all cheerful, 
though he whistled somewhat rude- 
ly? What variety would be thus 
made in picture galleries, and how 
set off, by their contrast, the sum- 
mer ‘pictures! How refreshing to 
the eye and languid mind in the 
dog-days would it be to put one of 
these pictures on an easel, and in- 


vigorate the senses with coolness, 
as, vice versa, the summer ‘scenes 
should be reserved for winter exhi- 
bition! and I doubt not that we 
should like each the better for the 
absence of the season they repre- 
sent. 

How possible is it to be very hap- 
py, and yet unconscious of the 
cause! Perhaps itis the best state 
of enjoyment. When we are cool 
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in our pleasures we analyse; in 
the fervour, the enthusiasm of pre- 
sent delight, we only enjoy. Nay, 
we not only do not know, but deny 
the contributing causes, and too 
boldly assert that they are discord- 
ant to comfort, and yet, therefore, 
they may more surely make up that 
state of feeling, of which, as a high- 
er h ness, comfort itself is not a 
whole, but a part. A touch of dis- 
cord makes the better music. I 
exemplify it thus :—Whilst 1 was 
writing by a cheerful fire, at the 
pleasant hour of night, Florinda, 
who had been looking over a port- 
folio of sketches, to many of which 
she had attracted my attention, thus 
enquired,— 

“ What can you be writing, that 
you are so silent ?” 

“Iam writing, dear Fiorinda, a 
panegyric on winter, particularly on 
its most beautiful phenomenon, the 
hoar- frost.” 

Florinda. How can you, who 80 
delight in spring that you scarcely 
ever paint autumn, say one word in 
favour of this stern winter ? 

Shetcher. Well, Florinda, and if 
such be the old gentleman you thus 
personify, winter cold and stern, he 
has surely, you will confess, a most 
delicate and sportive daughter. Do 
you not admire the hoar-frost? and 
why not imagine him in such a warm 
room as this, and see him comfort- 
ing himself and unbending his 
wrinkled front, while she may be, 
with her beautiful fingers, weaving 
her white and most intricate lace- 
work, all the while sitting by his 
side and smiling up in his old face, 
demanding his admiration of her 
busy tracery ? and just such a sweet 
daughter may you beto me, Florinda ; 
in the winter of my age, there shall 
be no more sternness than shall just 
serve to set off your own playful 
youth and beauty, that ever throwsits 
reflected light, softening every as- 
perity, and refreshing all it touches. 

Florinda. Now you would cun- 
ningly put aside my argument, or 
cover it with your veil of poetical 
imagery. Do younot hear the wind 
whistling round us? and is it not at 
this moment drifting the snow, ob- 
 literating the very ground on which 
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you stood sketching ? and is it net 
terrifying the poor innocent small 
birds, lest it invade and annihilate 
them in their nests? It isa dread~ 
ful season, say what you will of it. 

Sketcher. Yet has it fostered you 
in warmth and gentleness from your 
very childhood; and to draw out 
your sympathies and make you a 
feeling as well asa rational creature, 
has it suffered itself to be vilified 
and dressed in all horrors, and you 
have not yet forgotten your nursery 
tales in winter evenings, of cruelty 
and suffering, of murdered ladies 
and walking spirits. 

Florinda. You know that it has 
been ascertained that most atrocities 
and great murders were committed 
during hard frosts. 

Shetcher. And it is also said by 
light-haired people; so you would 
have the lover see no sunbeams, but 
start away from the daggers he 
should discover in the “tangles of 
Nezera’s hair.” 

Florinda. There is not one win- 
ter sketch in this portfolio, which 
shows that your taste is for other 
seasons. 

Shetcher. It is for all, but we can- 
not paint all, and it would be idle 
for me to attempt all, even where I 
admire. But there is no reason why 
all nature should not be distributed 
among us, and there are e E 
When you have a spare hour in 
summer, and in the heat of the day 
would seek coolness, you would not 
object, even under the boughs of a 
green tree, to tarn over a portfolio 
of winter sketches. And tell me 
now, have you not this evening en- 
joyed the summer sketches? Is not 
this very domestic leisure, this shut- 
ting out the world and the winds, 
be making a blessed home within 
your walls the gift of winter? And, 
even enthusiast in the arts as you 
are, have you not now received a 
peculiar enjoyment in thus running 
over countries under other seasons, 
and in summer climes uniting a 
roaming imagination with truth, that 
you never can 80 enjoy but in such 
winter evenings? A delight beau- 
tifully illustrated by Cowper, as re- 
sembling the hand of a clock which 


“Runs the great circuit, and is still at home,” 
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Sketchers in summer are like bees 
—they collect their honey, and it is 
sweet food in the winter, and then 
how much more do they please us! 
When we draw them and compare 
them with nature, we are dissatis- 
fied with them—often unjustly; but 
when the fitting hour of the mind’s 
study comes, and we look them over 
with the help of art (who was all 
the time that we were employed 
upon them forcing us, unconscious 
of her working, to the very omissions 
that dissatisfied us), we pass a clearer 
judgment upon them, and delight in 
their truth. Winter, even with this 
view of it, makes more painters than 
summer. 

Florinda. You are speaking finely 
indeed, but it is of winter within 
doors—it is goomy enough—and I 
mourn with the Troubadour * who 
laments that “ They are come to the 
cold times, to the season of frost, 
and snow, and hail, and every bird 
is mute, and every bough in the 
thickets is dry; nor shall flower nor 
leaf grow there, nor the nightingale 
sit and sing, till the year awakes in 
May.” 

Sketcher. And how poetical is that 
waiting—and let the birds have their 
own happiness, we ought to be sen- 
sible of ours now, if it be gloomy 
without. When I paint it, I shall 
qualify its rigour by directing your 
thoughts to the comforts within. 
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Florinda. Well, you make me like 
winter evenings, but I do not hike 
winter days. 

Sketcher. But, as you cannot com- 
pound for summer days and winter- 
nights, at every season, enjoy each. 
All the seasons are perfect in their 
kind. The Gardener’s Almanack will 
tell you indeed in what months to 
plant and to sow, and you will have 
your particular fruits in their due 
season; but can you tell me, dear 
Florinda, if there be any Almanack 
of Humanities that excludes any 
month of the year from the sowing 
into our hearts the seeds of love 
and charity? Will not they always 
grow and thrive? Do parish regis- 
ters present us with blank leaves for 
any month in the year? Does not 
duty laugh and look cheerful, and 
courtship gentle, as well by the fire- 
side as in the green field? Every 
season has, somehow or other, a 
blessing bestowed upon it, and par- 
ticularly for human happiness; for, 
to us, every day, week, month, year, 
and age, offer unlimited scope for 
affection. And, therefore, Florinda, 
I will give you a song to set to 
music, and your harmony will prove 
it true; and if you set it before 
spring, and sing it all the summer, 
you shall not have the ant’s reproach 
to the grasshopper if you “ dance in 
the winter.” 


SONG. 


Oh what is the time of the merry round year 
That is fittest and sweetest for love ?>— 

Ere sucks the bee, ere buds the tree, 

And primroses by two by three 

Faintly shine in the path of the lonely deer, 
Like the few stars of twilight above : 


When the blackbird and thrush, at early dawn, 
Prelude from leafy spray,— 

Amid dewy scents and blandishments, 

Like a choir attuning their instruments, 

Ere the curtain of nature aside be drawn 
For the concert the live-long day : 


In the green spring-tide, all tender and bright, 
When the sun sheds a kindlier gleam 
O’er veivet bank, that sweet flowers prank,— 
That have fresh dews and sunbeams dravk— 
Softest and chaste, as enchanted light, 
In the visions of maiden’s dream : 





* Chapter on Troubadours—Blackwood’s Mag., February, 1836. 
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When the streamlet flows on in pleasantest tune, 
Sparkling bright, on the verge of shade, 

Where fragrant rose, and golden cups close 

The bower of bliss in deep repose,— 

’Tis the pride of the year, it is June, it is June, 
With the riches of Jove array’d. 


When the ripe fruits of autumn are ready to fall, 
And all dropping invite us to taste ; 
And purple sky, where gold streaks lie, 
Proclaim the reign of winter nigh, 
O gather the sweet hoard of Love, ere all 
e a wilderness wild and waste. 


O the shelter of Love is then pleasant and dear, 
When stern Winter rages above, 

Or green Spring-tide, or Summer’s pride, 

Or Autumn sere, when winds do chide,— 

Ob! there is not a time of the merry round year 
That is not a season of Love. 
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HOW TO BE PHILOSOPHIC. 


PatLosopny is not metaphysics, 
nor even mathematics (to excel in 
which is declared by some modern 
Solomons to be a proof of a very 
weak and common-place under- 
standing); but it is something which 
is exceedingly difficult to discover, 
and of very great value when you 
have found out the way of it. We 
shall render it quite easy for any 
one, if not in propria persona to be- 
come a philosopher, at all events to 
write philosophy. Nothing, in fact, 
can be easier, and when we have 
laid down our rules for this achieve- 
ment, people will infallibly be re- 
minded of the egg of Columbus. 
In the first place, though the disco- 
very, we flatter ourselves, requires 
almost as much courage, skill, and 
science were exhibited by that 
immortal navigator, still we are 
happy to say that it will require 
little more ingenuity to practise our 
-lesson than it does to sail to New 
York in the expectoratory (we mean 
the principal cabin) of a handsome 
American packet. One great ad- 
vantage of the philosophic is, that it 
is not restricted to any one style of 
composition. It may be introduced 
equally in the history of Tom 


Thumb as in a dissertation on the 


Theory of Rents. Indeed, we don’t 
know that philosophy is not more 
appropriate in such nursery stories 
than in more manly and serious lucu- 


brations. But here again comes in 
the surpassing excellence of this 
same philosophy. It always re-acts 
from the one to the other. Thus, 
in the two instances we have men- 
tioned, the history of Tom Thumb 
and the Theory of Rents, when you 
are describing the achievements of 
the illustrious Thomas, you pause in 
your narration with some such re- 
flection as this :—‘“ And from falling 
into the porridge-pot from so ama- 
zing a height, we are naturally 
reminded of the existence of oat- 
meal. So true it is that philosophy 
from the minutest incidents draws 
within its circle of observation the 
greatest, the noblest, and most uni-« 
versally beneficial of all the produc. 
tions of the terraqueous globe.” 
Again, in the Essay on the Theory 
of Rents, you introduce somepara- . 
graph like this:—* To such an ex- 
travagant price has the ignorance of 
all governments raised this—namely, 
oatmeal—the most valuable of all 
natural productions, that it would 
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require a considerable fortune to 
fill a bowl with it large enough to 
support even so small an individual 
as Tom Thumb. So true is it, that 
the very tales of our childhood 
are redolent of the precepts of di- 
vine philosophy.” You will ob- 
serve, that there is no very evident 
connexion between the reflections 
and the previous sentence ; but this 
is not much insisted on. The intro- 
ductory words—“ so true it is”— 
are a sufficient warrant to the reader 
that the conclusion drawn is the 
correct one ; and if for a moment he 
doubts the truth of it, he must either 
be an ill-bred fellow not to receive 
the word of a gentleman that it is 
true, or more likely a blockhead who 
can’t see philosophy when it is put 
before him. In this case, he must 
confine his studies te such drivellers 
as Locke and Bacon, who never 
make philosophical reflections at 
all, or at least whose deductions are 
so absurdly plain and palpable, that 
there is neither merit nor ingenuity 
in making them one’s self. There 
is, however, a more subile way of 
introducing your philosophic re- 
mark than by so formal a declara- 


tion of its relevancy as “ so true it 


is.’ It is by way of a parable, or 
apt illustration, drawn generally 
from the classics; and, thanks to 
the index verborum commonly 
placed at the end of the volume, it 
does not require an Archdeacon 
Butler to appear very profound. 
Thus, if, in the course of your dis- 
quisition on any subject, you indite 
a passage like this :—‘* The loftiest 
aspirations are those least likely to 
be understood by the common herd, 
and yet, by the necessities of our 
nature, we pine for the sympathies 
even of those whom we despise. 
We are united to those semblances 
of our mutual humanity by a chain, 
galling, indeed, to the majesty of the 
intellect, but whose links are of 
adamant, and whose convolutions 
are riveted by the hand of indomi- 
table fate.” Then add, without a 
moment’s pause, or any introduc- 
tion beginning, as people used to 
do, with such words as “ like,” 
“ as,” “ in this way,”—“ It is related 
in the Aineid of Virgil, that the 
tyrant, when in no other way he 
could satisfy his malice, bound, in 
appalling conjunction, the living and 
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the dead!” We have said that the 
“ philosophic” is equally adapted 
for every style of writing; but if 
there is any one mode of composi- 
tion more peculiarly fitted for it 
than another, it is evidently the 
biographical. So much here is left 
to the author, so many pages, or 
volumes, as the case may be, to be 
filled up with such a very slender 


‘stock of materials, that, really, the 


philosophic is almost as useful as 
it is universally allowed to be orna- 
mental. There is one difficulty 
which hitherto has been found nearly 
insuperable in this species of litera- 
ture, which we venture to say will 
be found insuperable by no man, 
however feeble in understanding, 
after an acquaintance with our se- 
cret. The difficulty we allude to 
has consisted in treating the subject 
of your memoir as if he was only 
one man, and not two. Now, the 
German practitioners of the philo- 
sophic, to whom we feel ourselves 
under the greatest obligations, have 
clearly defined that every man is 
two men; that he is a certain indi- 
vidual, we shall say seventy years 
of age, rugged in his manners, cross 
in his temper, and altogether an ill- 
natured, abominable old man. Poor 
materials these for a memoir of his 
life ; for he has never moved twenty 
miles from home, and never met 
with any peculiar adventure. But, 
luckily for us authors, inside of this 
old man lives a second man, quite 
different from the other,and you may 
paint him in whatever colours you 
please. One—the old fellow—you 
call the “ living” man, the other you 
call the “ being” man, and instead of 
confining yourself, as in the history 
of the former, to the things that ac- 
tually did oceur, you have unlimited 
power to place the latter in any situa- 
tion you like. You can leave Samuel 
Johnson the * living” in his dingy 
den in Bolt Court, and place Samuel 
Johnson the “ being” at the head of 
an army, a great Tory leader in Par- 
liament, a savage in an undiscovered 
island in the Southern sea, or even 
an inhabitant of the dark side of the 
moon. What subjects for the philo- 
sophic are all these imagined situa- 
tions! In this way you leave the 
beaten track altogether, and instead 
of attending to the peculiarities of a 
man’s disposition as they actually 
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exist, you take no farther notice of 
his mere corporal entity than as it 
may furnish a contrast to the ideal. 
This is so fully exemplified in a 
paper sent to us since the last 
‘ Hints” appeared, bearing the sig- 
nature of our ingenious friend Jacob 
Twaddle, that we shall say little 
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—_ by way of a weer 
cerely we regret ap Dg Catas- 
trophes of his revered coco philo- 
sophic labours, we need hardly say. 
The reader will enter into our feel- 
ings when he peruses the affecting 
document at the conclusion of our 
example. 


BIOGRAPHY ON PHILOSOPHIC PRINCIPLES, BY HAZLEWOOD TWADDLE, Esq. 


MEMOIRS OF THOMAS MOORE, ESQ. 


I have long been of opinion that 
the true principles of biography are 
totally misunderstood in this coun- 
try. Indeed I should be more cor- 
rect in stating that biography is not 
composed on any principles at all. 
What we wish to acquire from the 
memoirs of any illustrious indivi- 
dual, particularly in the cloud-capt 
regions of art and science, is not a 
knowledge of the fact that he was 
born in a certain year, and was buried 
in a particular churchyard, when he 
had shuffled off this weary mortal 
coil. Even his actions—his works 
themselves—are secondary conside- 
rations to one who pries into the 
arcana of the human mind. We dis- 
regard the river in its magnificent 
sweep with the lights of glory and 
triumph on its majestic waters, but 
burn with a passionate earnestness 
to be witnesses of its source. 

The “ mens divinor” is indeed 
so immeasurably superior to the 
grosser part with which it is com- 
bined, that I exceedingly regret that 
the sons of genius are equally with 
other men under the necessity of 
having corporeal limbs and members 
—of being, in short, specimens of the 
species Homo ; of being of the earth 
as well as upon it. How debasing to 
the inner Milton that his exterior 
counterfeit had actually a nose upon 
its face, and in all probability was 
afflicted with corns! To Shakspeare’s 
pure etherial spirit, oh how degra- 
ding that he shaved himself with a 
razor, and wrote the Midsummer 
Night’s Dream with a finger and 
thumb of real flesh and blood! Some 
enthusiasts have been indignant at 
the attempt to reduce mankind to 
the level of machines. Reduce ?— 
the human mind while thus imbed- 
ded in clay can never rise to so glo- 
rious a state of being. Pope, en- 


shrined in a snuff-box, would have 
sung and moralized without a con- 
sciousness of his hump. Socrates, 
a golden goblet bubbling to the brim 
with love—and wisdom beyond his 
creed—would have lived on, a spirit 
of undying glory in spite of hemlock 
aud Xantippe. But in man’s present 
state his genius is “ cabined, cribbed, 
confined,’—his dreams of heaven— 
of fame—of immortality, are broken 
in upon by a roasted leg of mutton! 
His philosophy—his eloquence—his 
wisdom—are lost in a noggin of gin 
and water ! 

Since this, however, is the case, 
it is the part of the philosopher to 
render himself as familiar as possible 
with the workings of the immaterial 
spirit, thus modified in its operations 
by the cravings of the flesh. For 
what a man may do or suffer—so far 
as his externity is concerned, I care 
not. With Lacenaire—the philoso- 
phic Burker of a neighbouring king- 
dom—lI was intimately acquainted ; 
a spirit, I may call him, of the purest 
philanthropy—the most expanded 
ideas of universal goodness—the 
profoundest thought—the clearest 
discrimination! A man of the most 
blood-thirsty feelings—a rufiian—a 
murderer! I wept that his intellect 
was expelled, and probably injured, 
by the axe of the executioner—but 
I smiled with pleasure and satisfac- 
tion when his wretched head rolled 
vibrating upon the scaffold! 

With these views .and feelings, I 
resolved to constitute myself a bio- 
grapher—to give an analysis of some 
master mind without any reference 
to his bodily actions, farther than as 
they bore on the envelopement of 
his genius; and I determined, for 
the purpose of being as little ham- 
pered as possible by predilectiong 
or remembrances, to select a person 





whom I had never seen, and whom 
I -was acquainted with solely through 
his works. I made up my mind to 
make no enquiries as to his previous 
history—to form my own judgment 
entirely from what I should pick up 
from his correspondence, and to 
judge, on philosophical principles, 
of the vigour, the freedom, and the 
versatility of his intellect. I was 
accordingly guided in my choice by 
these considerations; I selected a 
man whose talents no one could 
dispute, and with whom I had no 
previous acquaintance. To the au- 
thor of Lalla Rookh and the Two- 
penny Post Bag I directed my 
attention ; and understanding that he 
resided at Devizes, in Wiltshire, I 
addressed a letter to him there, from 
which I must be permitted to make 
a few extracts. 


LETTER FIRST. 
TO THOMAS MOORE, ESQ. 


“‘ January, 1836. 

“Sir,—When you understand the 
purpose for which I now address 
you, I rely upon your goodness to 
excuse the liberty I have taken. In 
writing to Mr Moore, I am incited 
to warmer sentiments than generally 
exist in a stranger, by the feelings 
of gratitude as well as admiration. 
I have derived the greatest pleasure 
—and, I may add, advantage—from 
several of your compositions. Even 
your roughest draughts are more 
refreshing than the most laboured 
decoctions of inferior hands. When 
I have thus expressed my obligations 
to you in what may be called your 
professional capacity, will you now 
permit me to address you in your 
quality of—what you are indeed 
to me—a disembodied . spirit ?— 
I long, sir, for the honour of your 
acquaintance, for the confidence and 
friendship of your mind alone. And 
Ishall rejoice to hear that your body 
is a prey to more diseases than the 
patriarch Job’s. Not that it would 
give me any absolute pleasure to 

ear of any misfortune befalling 


your outward man; but to show you 
that it is not to ¢hat that I direct my 
regards. I will not ask you, sir, if 
you grant the prayer of this peti- 
tion, to go far back in the history of 
your mind. Commence with the 
very day on which you accord me 
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your acquaintance, and detail to me 
your thoughts, your feelings, and 
your fancies, if but during a single 
hour. From that—the toe of the 
statue—I shall be able to judge of 
the whole intellectual giant. 1 shall 
apply the knowledge thus acquired 
to a voracious re-swallowing of your 
mixtures—light or dark—and digest 
them by the light of my future ex- 
perience. . ‘ ° 

* T have the honour, &c. 

“ H. TwADDLe.” 


Ishould apologize for the intro- 
duction of so large an extract from 
a letter of my own, were it not that 
my faults in this respect will be so 
few, that Ican boldly throw myself 
on the reader’s indulgence. In the 
interval between the time of send- 
ing off my note and the period at 
which an answer could be received, 
I amused myself by imagining the 
nature of the reply. Sometimes I 
fancied that the frankness of my 
proposal would ensure a congenial 
feeling in my illustrious subject; 
and sometimes I painted to myself, 
in the gloomiest colours, a response 
in which my overtures would be re- 
jected; at others, knowing that I 
myself was nota glittering member 
in the starry sphere, I feared that he 
would maintain a rigid silence. The 
statue of Memnon, we are told, only 
gave forth a voice when approached 
by the splendours of Apollo; the 
oracle of Ammon was mute, save to 
a kindred god! 

1 had sunk into a state of despon- 
dency in the midst of these sombre 
reflections (for the day had now 
— when a reply might have 

een expected); I had begun a re« 
view on the veiled Prophet of Kho- 
rassan, on the philosophical ground 
that an uncertain correspondent 
could scarcely be any thing but an 
indifferent poet, when the wished- 
for letter at last arrived. I opened 
it with trembling hands, and read as 
follows :— 


LETTER SECOND. 
MR MOORE TO MR TWADDLE. 


“ Devizes, January, 1836. 

“ Srr—Sorry from home when let« 
ter came. Only came to hand to- 
day. Don’t see name in any of the 
books, but suppose all right. Hap- 
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py compositions and draughts gave 
satisfaction. Glad to furnish as 
many as you like; some quite new. 
Don’t understand your query about 
disembodied spirits. vaporation 
hurtful to strength—never keep 
them. Proud to be acquainted, but 
don’t know diseases you talk of. 
No history of mind—no feelings nor 
fancies, thank God. No toe of sta- 
tue, stucco Bonaparte boots on. 
Glad you like my mixtures light 
and dark; few so fond of drugs. 
Waiting farther commands, remain 
obedient servant, 
“ T. Moore.” 

This single letter opened to me at 
once a prospect of the whole mind 
of my illustrious friend. I have al- 
ways remarked, as a token of real 
genius, that it speaks disparagingly 
of its own most mighty achieve- 
ments. Whether this be absolute 
or not; or whether it arises from 
measuring its own performances by 
an ideal standard of perfection to 
which no powers can reach, I shall 
not at this time pause to consider; 
but certainly the man who can de- 
signate his own works drugs,—and 
those, too, works of such surpassing 
excellence—has either too little 
vanity, or too much; too little, if 
he does not plume himself on those 
efforts of which he may well be 
proud; too much, if he imagines 
that high as they are above the ef- 
forts of other men, they are still 
beneath what Ais intellect could 
achieve. The happy medium is in 
this instance struck by my admir- 
able correspondent. With a just 
consciousness of his own powers, 
he professes his gladness that I have 
relished his compositions; and with 
a magnanimity such as we find only 
in the most richly endowed minds, 
he proffers me a perusal of several 
more which are, it would appear, 
unfinished. His amiable modesty 
in at first, and to a stranger, refus- 
ing a history of his feelings and fan- 
cies, is only equalled by the pithy 
wisdom of his aphorism, that eva- 
poration is deleterious to the 
strength of spirits. From this, by 
a close chain of reasoning which his 
master-mind, comprehending in one 
view, and disdaining the links by 
which it was connected, left to the 
understanding of his correspondent, 
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we may perceive that he prefers 
brevity to diffuseness ; and that, ac- 
cordiopiy, he will favour me with 
several condensed and sparkling 
compositions, rather than with one 
of larger extent and more ambi- 
tious pretensions. It is observed, 
that the masters of a kindred art 
have devoted more care to a single 
head of surpassing loveliness, and 
have derived a loftier fame from the 
uniqueness of that single gem, than 
has been derived from Jandscapes of 
Claude-like loveliness and art, di- 
versified with a multitude of objects, 
and appealing to our sympathies and 
admiration as a whole by the num- 
ber and variety of its parts. There 
is only one other characteristic of 
this admirable letter to which I 
would entreat the attention of my 
readers. By a curious felicity of 
expression, he has contrived to give 
a statement of his sentiments on 
several subjects with so total an ab- 
sence of egotism or self, that the 
pronoun “1” is not once introduced 
in the whole of his communication. 
In this, again, we trace the modesty 
which is always the accompaniment 
of true genius. The crown of the 
Bard ought to be entwined of vio- 
lets instead of laure). 

I shall only state, that after the 
opening thus auspiciously made for 
our correspondence, I wrote and 
pressed him to confide to me every 
imagination of his heart. I begged 
him, in furtherance of the great ob- 
ject I had in view, to furnish me with 
a journal of all his thoughts, words, 
and actions, written as nearly as 
possible in the style of his conversa- 
tion, and above all, to make no 
scruple of intrusting me with his 
difficulties when they occurred, and 
in all things to consider me as dimi- 
dium sui. I now commenced a dili- 
gent study of his works, so as to 
enable them to reciprocate their 
lights on his mind, with a knowledge 
of which I was about to be furnished ; 


and in this occupation I waited pa- 
tiently till 1 again heard from my 
distinguished friend. 


LETTER THIRD. 
MR MOORE TO MR TWADDLE. 


“ Feb. 7, 1836. 
“¢ Sirn,—I have waited till this date 
to finish up journal as per order. 
2A 
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Don’t exactly know what driving at, 
but do all you ask. Beg to thank 
you for hint about difficulties; will 
not fail to apply to you when such 
occurs. Remain obedient servant, 
“T. M.” 

From the journal which was en- 
closed with the foregoing, I shall 
now make a few extracts, taking the 
liberty to interrupt the course of it 
when I see it necessary to make any 
remarks which bear upon the philo- 
sophic theory with which I set 
out. 


The Journal, Monday, January, 1836. 

“ Got up at half-past eight. Head 
rather confused, with a taste of to- 
bacco in my mouth. Washed my face. 
Susan forgot towel—wiped my face 
in the window curtain —d——d 
Susan sky-high. After breakfast 
went and looked over my books. 
Some inequalities in my measures. 
Mem. to remedy this before review 
day. Saw woman pass by in red 
cloak. Thought it was Sal Higgins 
—followed to ask after young Moll 
—overtook her—found it was a mar- 
ket-woman with rabbits—bought 
a couple — eighteen- pence — old 
Bowles, the bonnet-maker, calls 
them boroughmongers—very good. 
Stunk and be d——d to them—one 
and sixpence thrown away.” 

It is in this sportive way men of 
undoubted talents can talk of each 
other. I yield to no man in rever- 
ence and respect to the church, and 
to those who dignify it by the purity 
of their lives, and illustrate it by the 
splendour of their abilities. Yet 
who can forbear a smile when he 
thus sees the bard of Erin, by a 
slight change of one letter, convert 
the venerable Lisle Bowles, from a 
poet of surpassing delicacy and 
sweetness—for who has not pored 
with admiration over his youthful 
sonnets ?—into so ordinary a mortal 
as old Bowles the bonnetmaker? 
This is one of those gentle windings 
of the stream of humour which irri- 
gate even the barren fields of com- 
mon life, and give a fresher green to 
the too-widely withered landscape 
of existence. But to return. 


Journal continued. 
“Dined off some bread and cheese, 
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with an onion to relish. Wanted 
some best beer. Susan lost the key. 
D——n Susan. Sent off a strong 
dose to Beau Wood—crystals and 
flowers as usual. Old Bowles came 
to my door on his one-eyed pony. 
Asked me to come over and sup 
with him. Very lucky this. Mem. 
to make up for short commons at 
dinner.” 

It is amusing, and to the philoso- 
phical mind highly interesting, to 
trace the identity of the poet in his 
highest moods of sentiment, and in 
his commonest occupations. How- 
ever Mr M. endeavours to reduce 
himself to the level of ordinary men, 
however great his efforts to cast 
from him the glittering robes of the 
priesthood of Parnassus, some frag- 
ments of his splendour occasionally 
burst out, and we feel, even in the 
time of his greatest obscuration, 
that the shadow in which he enve- 
lopes himself gives us a still loftier 
estimate of the magnificence of his 
genius. We are told in the Roman 
poet, that in spite of the cloud and 
the mortal form in which she had 
shrouded the loveliness of heaven, 
the elegance of her motion revealed 
the goddess. Through all the dim- 
ness of her assumed disguise, it was 
impossible altogether to hide the 
divinity of Venus. In the same 
manner, even in these common- 
place memoranda, may be traced the 
latent fire. 

But one of the most distinguish. 
ing characteristics of my inimitable 
friend, is the modesty with which he 
speaks of his performances; and 
none, I hope, can fail to remark the 
jocular manner in which he com- 
ments on what may be called the 
peculiar features of hisstyle. Though 
I should be the last to find fault with 
his illustrations, beautiful as they are, 
drawn from the flower garden and 
the mine, still it is gratifying to per- 
ceive how perfectly aware of their 
frequency the bard is himself. In 
the poem he sent to Bow Wood— 
and a house worthier of a poet's in- 
cense it is impossible to conceive— 
he seems to have indulged in similes 
and illustrations drawn from the 
sources I have mentioned, “ Sent off 
a dose,” he says, *‘ to Bow Wood— 
crystals and flowers as usual.” 
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Journal continued. 

** Went to old Bowles’s at eight 
o’clock. Good old fellow, but the 
cursedest hand for punning I ever 
saw. Jagged hare—cold beef—no- 
body but self and Bowles. Helped 
self to the head. Bowles said you’ve 
no need of head of hair till bald ; and 
that I was hair-brained enough al- 
ready. Bowles always has a hare 
for supper on purpose. Asked for 
some poached eggs. Bowles said 
not right to have two dishes of the 
same sort; hare poached already. 
Stuffed myself till I could hardly 
speak. Bowles asked me why his 
supper had been like a learned lady? 
Could not tell, except that it was not 
very well dressed. He said, it was 
because it was a belly-spree.* Don’t 
understand. Had some gin and 
water. Bowles said a glass of grog 
was not like a looking-glass, it 
banished reflection. Told him I had 
heard him say that nine times. He 
said the next time he spouted it it 
would be sure to please. Somebody 
had told him so in Latin, decies 
repetita placebit. I said it was a 
better motto for a tumbler than a 
pun, and filled up my glass again. 
All began to drink pretty hard except 
Bowles. Bowles had promised a 
bonnet for a lady next morning, and 
wanted to keep his hand steady. 
Second bottle of gin brought in old 
Fogie. Talked something about 
letters; enough to do with letters 
in my working hours—like to drink 
without care—finished the second 
bottle. Pushed my pipeinto Bowles’s 
eye by mistake, and let the live to- 
bacco drop on his wig. Got home 
as well as I could. Susan kept me 
waiting half an hour at the door. 
D——n Susan.” 

I have not interrupted the course 
of the journal, till the reader should 
be enabled to take in at one view all 
the circumstances of this eventful 
supper. From this one scene alone 
a very good estimate may be formed 
of the minds and talents of these ad- 
mirable men. The friendly manner 
in which he talks of the ceaseless fire 
of pun and conundrum in which his 
amiable host indulges, and the slight 
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taint of Milesian modesty by which 
he insinuates that one only exceeded, 
when he says ail began to drink hard 
except old Bowles. These and va- 
rious other merits, which the - 
cious will perceive, give to this 
sketch an overwhelming degree of 
interest. I may, however, be per- 
mitted to caution the student of 
these pages against forming his no- 
tions of Mr M.’s gin-drinking pro- 
pensities from the account he gives 
of himself. By a strange perversity 
of the human mind, the good is often 
concealed, even of our own actions, 
and the bad exaggerated. This arises 
in those minds which are conscious 
of the possession of higher qualifi- 
cations, from a fear of being thought 
to plume themselves on the domes- 
tic virtues. So far from following 
the poet’s precept to assume a vir- 
tue if they have it not, they pique 
themselves on pretending vices to 
which they are not inclined. But 
this in minds of weaker mould than 
my inestimable friend’s, might be 
attended with dangerous consequen- 
ces. If he had no strong corps de 
reserve of talents or accomplish- 
ments to retire on, he could not 
afford thus to expose his weakest 
point to an enemy. He would be 
glad to assume as imposing an atti- 
tude as possible, and to strengthen 
his position by every means in his 
power. Far different is the case 
with regard to my friend. He rather 
protrudes his weakness—perhaps, 
like the Roman general, with the 
intention of leading his assailants in 
pursuit, and blasting their hopes of 
ultimate success by showing them 
the impregnable strength of his cita- 
del—the number and discipline of 
his forces—at the very moment they 
begin to triumph in his defeat! 
Who shall deny that the amiable 
openness with which he acknow- 
ledges his faults—his inordinate pre- 
dilection for spirituous excitement 
—his propelling his pipe into the 
eye of a canon residentiary, and 
burning his wig with tobacco—does 
not more—ay, much more than 
compensate for them? The irrita- 
bility of his temper is also glaringly 
displayed in the ejaculations of con- 
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demnation which he thunders forth 
on Susan. But doubtless this again 
is an illustration of the frowardness 
of the human mind, and its tendency 
to pour forth in words of severity 
the mighty tide of the strong feel- 
ings of endearment. 

*¢ A limber child, a dapper elf, 

Singing, dancing to itself ; 

A little thing with red round cheeks, 

That always finds and never seeks ; 

Forms such a vision to the sight 

As fills a father’s eyes with light, 

Till he must vent his heart’s excess 

In words of unmeant bitterness.” 


I shall only summon the read- 
er’s attention to one other circum- 
stance. With a harping upon one 
string, in which more masters than 
Paganini have excelled, we may per- 
ceive that the brilliant subject of 
these observations persists through- 
out in changing “sonnet” into “ bon- 
net,” and in sinking his brother-bard 
into a sort of man-milliner. Mr 
Bowles, it appears to me, had pro- 
mised one of his delightful sonnets 
to some lady in the neighbourhood, 
and had advanced this as an excuse 
for not participating in the more than 
Teaian revels, as he himself might 
jocularly have expressed it, of the 
modern Anacreon. But to proceed. 
The stream of my narrative now 
runs with a tortuous course—now 
glancing out in the eye of day—now 
wandering into the bowers conse- 
crated to the retiring Venus, into 
which it will perhaps be as wise not 
to follow its windings. It suffices 
me to state, that, from the perusal of 
the unrestrained outpourings of my 
correspondent’s heart, I have come 
to the following conclusions. In the 
first place—but at this moment a let- 
ter is put into my hand from my 
celebrated friend, which may possi- 
bly give me some new materials for 
the analysis I propose. 

(Here the lucubrations of the wor. 
thy Mr Twaddle come to an abrupt 
conclusion; but as the readers of 
these our Hints will no doubt be 
anxious to know the fate of a gen- 
tleman who has so completely ex- 
emplified the rules we laid down for 
the philosophic, we transcribe a let- 
ter from Mr Twaddle, junior, the 
nephew of the accomplished bio- 
grapher, which too satisfactorily ac- 
counts for the non-continuation of 
his labours.) 
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TO THE AUTHOR OF THE HINTS TO 
AUTHORS. 


“ Sir,—It is my painful duty to 
acquaint you with the death of uncle 
Hazlewood, the writer of the ac- 
companying pages. He had been 
for a week or ten days very different 
from what he used to be—was ab- 
sent when spoken to, and muttered 
very unintelligibly, without being 
aware of what he was doing. My 
aunt was greatly alarmed, particu- 
larly as she had heard him declare, 
that he was irresistibly called upon, 
in support of his philosophical prin- 
ciples, to attempt somebody’s life. 
However, he seemed quite quiet, and 
no apprehensions were entertained. 
This morning he went into his study 
at the usual hour, and continued 
writing or reading till the post came 
in. A letter was directed to him 
with the Devizes post-mark, which I 
myself took in and laid on his table. 
His eyes sparkled with delight when 
he saw it—he threw down the pep, 
and exclaiming, ‘ Great man! good 
man! it isso kind of him to exem- 
plify my theory,’ he told me to leave 
the room, and call him when dinner 
was served. I did so. Little did I 
think I should see him no more alive. 
I tapt at his door at half-past four, 
and hearing no answer, | opened it 
gently, and entered the apartment. 
There sat my uncle; the letter still 
grasped in his hand ; his mouth wide 
open, with an expression of indigna- 
tion on his features. That abomi- 
nable letter killed him in the effort 
to peruse it. I send you a copy of 
it; and remain, sir, your's obe- 
diently, 

* Jacos TWADDLE.” 


COPY OF LETTER. 
MR MOORE TO MR TWADDLE. 


“ February, 1836. 

‘«Sin—Hope Journal pleases; wrote 
it without reserve, as per request. 
Sir, you told me, when you wrote 
to me at first, that I never, on no ac- 
count, was to get inte difficulties 
without telling you. Sir, I am in 
great difficulties just now, and hopes 
you will not be worse than word. 
When I started as apothecary and 
chemist in this town, I had no capi- 
tal; but I got the security of Thomas 
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Bowles, a manufacturer of straw 
hats, and by that means got credit. 
But pow, when the bills are due, 
Thomas Bowles finds as how he put 
his name on some wrong stamp, and 
shies off. If I can’t raise the money, 
1 do not know what to do; and as 
the matter is pressing and the a- 
mount is three hundred pounds, I 
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will get on the coach, and bring the 

paper for your signature.—Till then, 

I remain, sir, your obedient servant, 
“ Tuomas Moors. 

“P.S.—I am thinking to bring an 

action against old Bowles, who is a 

9 scoundrel. I have likewise 


een cheated by a villain we call 
Beau Wood—an old dandy.” 


HINTS TO AUTHORS. 
No. VI. 


ON THE HISTORICAL. 


In comparing history to an old 
almanack, we have always consi- 
dered that the labours of Francis 
Moore were treated with far too 
little respect. History, in our esti- 
mation, bears a far greater resem- 
blance to an old play-bill. The 
names of the actors are there, and 
the names of their performances ; 
with a puff preliminary about unex- 
ampled success, and shouts of admi- 
ration; but the life and lineaments 
are absent—the green curtain down, 
the lights extinguished, and the au- 
dience dispersed. This resemblance 
occurs to us, when for a moment 
we give in to the fanciful belief, 
that the events recorded in certain 
tomes, facetiously called history, 
c.d actually occur; but we confess, 
when we reflect seriously upon the 
subject, we are disbelievers in his- 
tory altogether. Lord Bolingbroke 
called the historians his “liars; ” at 
least so it is related in the histories 
of Lord Bolingbroke, and is there« 
fore most probably a lie. Yet, as 
there are many who are desirous of 
excelling in this useless and, indeed, 
dishonest species of composition, 
we have drawn up a few rules for 
their guidance, by their attention to 
which, Hume and Gibbon will be- 
come a couple of very much neglect- 
ed old gentlemen. History, as a 
composition, may be divided into 
two schools: the narrative and the 
reflective. In narrative are compre- 
hended descriptions, manners, inci- 
dents, and all other things which are 
external; but your true historian is 
not satisfied with this, but positively 
and dogmatically lays down the 
thoughts, feelings, fancies, princi- 
ples, likings, and dislikings of Pepin 
of France or Prester Jobn, and is 
very much enraged with either of 
those individuals, if he does any 


thing that may appear contrary to " 
the view he has given of his charac- 
ter and disposition. With regard 
then to the narrative or descriptive 
parts of your history, we lay it down 
as a rule, that you are at perfect li- 
berty to give any description you 
please; but as fancy in those mate 
ters is not so sure a guide as reality, 
you are to draw your description of 
ancient cities from your post town; 
only changing the town-hall into the 
amphitheatre, and the lock-up-house 
into the castellum or citadel. With 
a slight change the mayor may do 
very well for the pretor; and the 
colone] of the militia, who probably 
has a park a few miles from the 
town, will furnish you, without the 
slightest alteration, with the tribune 
or questor. Your castles are to be 
described according to the directions 
of the wind. The eastern wall 
must upon no account be placed 
fronting the south; but a due re- 
gard must, in all cases, be exhibited 
to the keeping of your picture. For 
this purpose you bad better have a 
square piece of paper, marked with 
the cardinal points, and keep it con- 
stantly before you, till you have 
either demolished your castle, or 
raised the siege. As to your per- 
sonal portraits—for we have remark- 
ed that people have a wonderful 
delight in being told what sort of a 
looking man any hero was—you are 
again at perfect liberty to choose 
any model for him you like. Asa 
general rule, however, we would ad. 
vise the historian to have no emperor 
without a Roman nose, and no suc- 
cessful commander under six feet 
high. Your defeated people you can 

aint as ugly or as littleas you please. 

or your tyrants, go to the parish 
beadle. The other branch of histo- 
ry—namely, the reflective—is ra, 
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ther more difficult, as any one will 
perceive at a glance, that it is not so 
easy to see a man’s meaning—if he 
has a meaning—as to see his nose— 
if he has a nose; and accordingly 
that it is a much more trying task to 
describe the one than the other. 
Yet even the difficulty, or we may 
say the impossibility, of doing this, 
has rendered it, in the hands of a 
clever and unblushing “ Assertor,” 
a matter of the utmost ease. As by 
a fiction of the law all men are con- 
sidered innocent till they are proved 
guilty, so, by the complaisance of 
the reading public, every statement 
of a historian is considered true till 
it is proved to be false. We should 
like to see the man that would prove 
a negative, in contradiction to our 
sober and authoritative statement. 
How are they to prove that Queen 
Elizabeth was not privately married 
to the great Lord Burleigh? We 
advance the fact. “In this year her 
Grace bestowed her hand on her 
faithful minister Cecil. The cere- 
mony was strictly private. The wit- 
nesses were sworn to secrecy; and 
Dr Howley, afterwards translated to 
Lambeth, has never alluded to the 
occurrence.” Now we should be 
delighted to behold the prodigy of 
logic who would controvert this. 
How could he prove the non-exist- 
ence of the fact? He would per- 
haps mention the silence of contem- 
rary authors. How were they to 

w any thing about it, when we 
have stated that the ceremony was 
strictly private; that the witnesses 
Were sworn to secrecy; and that 
the archbishop who officiated at the 
marriage never mentioned the oc- 
currence. The more the caviller 
proves the want of proof, the more 
strongly he corroborates the asser- 
tion in the text. With a self-willed 
queen—who was a considerable bit 
of a tyrant in her way—with Cecil, 
the other party interested in the 
concealment, wielding the whole 
patronage and power of the govern- 
ment—it is not very likely that any 
of the witnesses would have been 
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hardy enough to risk the indigna- 
tion of the Queen or her husband by 
hinting at this tremendous secret. 
But besides being almost completely 
established by the fact of its never 
having been mentioned, much less 
denied, till the present time, we re- 
quire some incident of this sort to 
account for the otherwise inexplica- 
ble behaviour of the Queen. Why 
did she flirt with so many of her 
own courtiers? With Philip of 
Spain? with the young French 
Prince? Solely to astonish old Bur- 
leigh. And having thus established 
the fact of the marriage, you may 
now describe the ceremony as par- 
ticularly as you like. Dress her 
according to her picture in the fron- 
tispiece to the fifth volume of Hume; 
and the bridegroom as you see him 
represented by the inimitable Mac- 
kay in the afterpiece of the Critic. 
Don’t let us off for a single curl of 
his wig. Be particular about his 
breeches ; and tell us about the gar- 
ter he wears on his knee as a knight 
of the order of St Vladimir, institut- 
ed by Alexander of Russia, in the 
year 1817. People will perhaps say 
this is an anachronism. But in the 
second edition you may mention in 
a note, that you derived your infor- 
mation from the best authorities; 
and that those who are not partial to 
anachronisms had better leave them 
alone. In history there is nothing 
like being determined. 

But the easiest plan will be to 
illustrate these remarks by insert- 
ing a chapter from our History of 
England, which will shortly be pub- 
lished in sixteen octavo volumes; 
half the subscription to be paid in 
advance. It will be observed, that 
in many places we advance state- 
ments which in any other species of 
composition would appear a little 
contradictory; but in history things 
of that sort are to be expected, and 
indeed give an astonishing appear- 
ance of accuracy to your narrative, 
as it shows that you have consulted 
a great many conflicting authorities, 
and taken a hint or two from each. 


THE BATTLE OF BOSWORTH. 


But the reign of this admirable, 
just, and tyrannical monster was 
now drawing to a desired and hated 
close. The Earl of Richmond, in 


whom the hopes of the nation re- 
aes now spread universal dismay 
y the fears of his success. His 


troops were few and numerous, 
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Their discipline was strengthened 
by the length of time he had taken 
to make his preparations, and their 
soldierlike appearance was truly as- 
tonishing, when one considered that 
they had not had a single day allow- 
ed them for preparation. With this 
tumultuous and unruly but well-se- 
lected and orderly army, he advan- 
ced to the neighbourhood of Bos- 
worth, a town in Leicestershire. 
The town was divided into several 
streets, diverging to the east and 
west. On the north Jay the country 
in that direction, and the fields at 
the opposite extremity were to the 
south of the antagonist region. The 
rural domains in this vicinity were 
to be the arena of a tremendous 
conflict. Richard the Third, whose 
indomitable courage and shameful 
cowardice have never been doubted, 
made a vigorous display of his pe- 
culiar disposition on this remarkable 
occasion. His forces had approach- 
ed almost within sight of the enemy, 
and his mind was accordingly pos- 
sessed with the mingled feelings of 
fear and hope. Stratagem was re- 


sorted to in order to secure the vic- 
tory. By the strangest oversight of 


all previous authorities, one of the 
most cunning inventions of warfare 
has hitherto past unnoticed. We 
shall now vindicate the memory of 
that illustrious general from the ca- 
vils which have been so liberally 
poured on him by the partisans of his 
successful rival; and at the same 
time establish his claim to one of 
the boldest and most original de- 
signs that ever have been entertain- 
ed in the science of military art. 
Richmond, as we have said, had 
stationed his army in the campaign 
country, which would have been in 
danger of being commanded from 
the rising ground in the vicinity, if 
it had not been all one level plain. 
This at once showed a want of mili- 
tary skill, and the eagle eye of Rich- 
ard, detecting his mistake in a mo- 
ment, looked anxiously round for 
some eminence to seize on, but un- 
fortunately the extreme evenness of 
the country, and the total absence 
of the smallest elevation, made this 
a matter of some difficulty. As this, 
therefore, was rendered impossible, 
his active mind at once formed the 
design of submerging the enemy, 
and thus engaging the very elements 
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on his side. The sight of a consi- 
derable number of mills in full oc- 
cupation at once suggested to him 
the possibility of diverting their 
streams into the camp of the ene- 
my; and accordingly he called a 
council of his officers together, and 
giving each of them positive orders 
to send all the smiths and armourers 
belonging to his army, to erect 
sluices and embankments on the dif« 
ferent streams, he was in full ex- 
pectation of exterminating his op- 
ponents without so much as drawing 
asword. Full of these joyous an- 
ticipations, he retired to a comfort~ 
able inn and postinghouse on the 
roadside, called the Waterloo Arms, 
and beguiled the time and his an- 
xious thoughts by reading the Morn- 
ing Post. But tiring even of elo- 
quent parliamentary debates in a 
situation of so much personal ex- 
citement, it is related that he refused 
the kind offices of the chambermaid, 
who offered to light him to bed, and 
walked forth to inspect the opera- 
tions of his forces. Shakspeare, 
whose historical plays are rich re- 
positories of facts and feelings, in- 
forms us of the sentiments which 
filled his bosom on this momentous 
occasion. He directed his course 
to his camp. Here in the stillness 
of the night he hears the neighing of 
the steeds impatient for the battle 
or their oats; and among the noises 
which saluted his ear is enumerated 
that particular sound which ought 
for ever to have preserved his fame ; 
and would undoubtedly have done 
so, had it not been for an unfortu- 
nate typographical mistake. The 
dramatic historian meant to inform 
us that he heard the clank of the 
smiths’ and armourers’ hammers 
busy “closing rivers up.” But the 
error of the press to which allusion 
has been made, has metamorphosed 
this brilliant master-thought of the 
strategist with “closing rivets up; ™ 
or, in simple language, repairing the 
dilapidations of their breastplates 
and helmets. This is surely a most 
indefensible reading. No account 
is given of any previous engagement 
in which the damages could have 
been inflicted on the armour of his 
troops; while, on the other hand, 
we ourselves have made the most 
distinct and clear mention of the 
“rivers” which it was evidently his 
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purpose to “close up.” By what 
means this stratagem, worthy of 
Hannibal or General Jackson, failed 
of merited success, we have no pre- 
cise information; but as this oc- 
curred in the heat of summer, when 
the streams of Leicestershire are 
invariably dried up, we are left in 
no uncertainty whatever that the 
failure was entirely owing to the ab- 
sence of water. Reduced now to 
the ordinary weapons of warfare, 
Richard for a short period gave way 
to despondency. The approaching 
battle was to him of tremendous im- 

ortance, for on its arbitrement he 
had wagered a crown. His rival, 
in the mean time, was no less busy 
in making preparations for the final 
trial. By fits and starts he was en- 
thusiastically firm in his cause, and 
resolute to remain by the standard ; 
and then, shortly after, he would go 
entirely over to the other side, and 
entertain a momentary intention of 
trusting to the kind offices of a Morn- 
ing Herald. Pride, however, deterred 
kim from the latter alternative, and 
herose with the dawn, determined to 
fight to the last. By seven in the 
morning the armies were drawn up 
in the following order :—To the west 
of the army of Richard appeared the 
Lumber Troop of London, com. 
manded by Sir Claudius Hunter, on 
a white horse of the largest size, 
though unfortunately blind, and lame 
of the near fore-leg. A regiment of 
the Middlesex Fencibles occupied 
the south-east flanks, supported to 
the north by a strong detachment of 
the New Police. Richard himself 
was in the centre of his forces, 
mounted on a Welsh pony, about 
twelve hands high, but of most as- 
tonishing paces, especially at the 
trot. 

Richmond, on the other hand, not 
being celebrated as an equestrian, 
drove up and down the road which 
bordered on the field of battle in his 
gig. His troops, however, made a 
most imposing display. The centre 
was held by the Edinburgh Archers, 
an immense body of upwards of 
thirty men, flanked to the north- 
west by the Dalmahoy troop of 
horse. A barrel, with the bung ex- 
tracted, was emblazoned on their 
colours, with a motto in the Gelic, 

* SOOR DOOK,” 
engraved under it in letters of gold. 
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A bagpiper, in the magnificent garb 
of his country, blew inspiring strains 
over the whole field, and raised the 
courage of the men to an extrava- 
gant pitch, besides frightening seve- 
ral of the horses. An awful pause 
occurred just ,before the méiée 
began. 

But when the signal was given to 
engage, prodigies of valour were 
performed on either side. Here 
might be seen an indomitable lumber 
trooper engaged hand to hand with 
a horseman of Dalmahoy ; here their 
respective chargers might be per- 
ceived, astonished and terrified with 
the activity of their ownactions, kick- 
ing and plunging till the combatants 
rolled off upon the ground. And 
even this was found in many in- 
stances insufficient to put an end to 
their struggles, and the fury of the 
combatants was only put a stop to 
by the vigour of the New Police. In 
the mean time, all eyes were turned 
to the two principals in this tremen- 
dous battle. Richard, whose pony 
was profoundly deaf, maliciously di- 
rected his course through a hole in 
the hedge near which Richmond 
was driving in his gig, and dis- 
charged his pistol just over his 
horse’s ear. The animal, terrified 
at the suddenness of the sound, 
started off, full gallop, to the immi- 
nent hazard of the driver’s life, and 
was only stopt at the turnpike gate, 
after having traversed a space of 
upwards of half a mile. Richmond, 
in the mean time, had clambered 
over the back of his vehicle, and es- 
caped with only a slight bruise of 
his leg, and a large hole in the knee 
of his pantaloons. Encouraged by 
this success, Richard rode triumph- 
antly back to where the battle was 
still raging; but unfortunately his 
pony, though so deaf as to stand 
unmoved when he discharged his 
pistol, was so perfect in its powers 
of vision, that it shied on seeing the 
standard of the northern horsemen. 
The King lost his balance, and after 
clinging for some time to the mane, 
and sticking his foot farther into the 
stirrup, he was fairly thrown to the 
ground, and trampled on by one of 
the lumber troopers, who had also 
been dismounted, and was pursued 
by about half a dozen of the Archers. 
His weight was tremendous, he be- 
ing upwards of twenty stone, and 
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the unfortunate monarch neverspoke 
after the accident. In the mélée 
which afterwards occurred, he was 
trodden on by both parties, and 
when the battle was decided, it was 
even difficult to identify his body 
with sufficient certainty to satisfy 
the coroner’s jury, which was sum- 
moned in the course of the follow- 
ing day. Their verdict, however, 
was, Killed by a chance medley, 
with a deodand of twenty shillings 
on the lumber trooper’s boot. 

Thus perished Richard Plantage- 
net, in the prime of life and fulness 
of his fame, a monarch of the most 
benign and bloodthirsty disposition 
that ever disgraced or glorified the 
throne of a free kingdom. In his 
reign the ruin of the country was 
consummated, and the wealth and 
credit of the kingdom astonishingly 
increased. In foreign countries he 
was honoured and despised; the 
laws, during his authority, were im- 
proved and deteriorated ; and alto- 
gether, it may be said of Richard, 
as has been observed of almost 
every sovereign of ancient and mo- 
dern times, that he was the most 
estimable and abominable individual 
in the circuit of his dominions. In per- 
son, Richard was considerably above 
the middle size, being nearly seven 
feet high. On this account he was 
commonly called the King’s High- 
ness. His face was liable to an ery- 
sipelatous eruption, called in vulgar 
language, the rose; and the redness 
of his countenance was used as a 
term of reproach, as contrasted with 
the sallow whiteness of the com- 
plexion of his rival. Hence the 
phrase of the Two Roses, the white 
and red; and this battle is ever me- 
morable as having put an end to the 
civil wars which so long devastated 
England under those floral appella- 
tions. A man thus so tall, and emi- 
nently graceful in his form and 
movements, had but one drawback 
to the perfection of his make and 
figure. He had a prodigious hump 
on one shoulder, a limp in one of 
his legs, and a withered arm. In 
addition to this, he was almost a 
dwarf in the smallness of his pro- 


portions, not being much above half . 


the average standard of the human 
height. It will be observed, that 
the most scrupulous impartiality has 
been preserved in the account here 
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presented of this extraordinary man. 
All the extant authorities have been 
ransacked, and an extract or two 
made alternately from each. It is 
decided, on the clearest evidence, by 
these authorities, that he was inno- 
cent of the murder of the youthful 
princes in the Tower, whom, it 
would be ridiculous to doubt, he 
murdered without remorse. So that, 
in summing up his character, we 
have no option left but to declare, 
that we rejoice very much we have 
got him fairly killed at Bosworth. 

ichatd was twice married, but 
died without a family. He was a 
munificent patron of the arts and 
sciences, and particularly fond of 
beef-steaks and porter. Richmond, 
on the other hand, was attached, 
probably from the prejudices of his 
French education, to roast veal and 
claret. Before proceeding to the 
succeeding reign, we shail institute 
a parallel between these two occu- 
piers of the English throne. 

Richard was the third of his name 
who swayed the sceptre,—Rich- 
mond was the seventh Henry who 
directed the energies of his country. 
Both having “ Rich” for the initial 
syllable of their names, both also 
had “d” for the concluding letter. 
Richard had age upon his side,—his 
rival had youth on his. One had 
already tasted the sweets of sove- 
reign power, the other anxiously 
desired to obtain them. If Richard 
fell from his horse in the battle that 
decided his fate——Richmond igno- 
miniously saved himeelf by clamber- 
ing over his gig. If one endangered 
his life by his quadruped being ter- 
rified at a pistol,—the other lost his 
by his pony shying at an ensign. 
Both kings, both in command of 
armies, both contending for the em- 
piry of the noblest kingdom in the 
world ;—one lost his life in an en- 
deavour to defend his possessions, 
the other risked his in an attempt to 
vidicate his right. If to Richard may 
be awarded the character of a brave 
general, to Richmond must be given 
the loftier praise of being a success- 
ful one. Of both it may be said, 
that till death put an end to their 
existence, they were in possession 
of life; and of neither can it be re« 
marked, that they survived the 
period of their demise. 








Pur away temptation from the 
heart, eyes, ears, and fingers of Job 
Pippins, and behold in him a model 
of self-government. Born an Esqui- 
maux, we can answer for him, he 
had never yearned for grape-juice— 
blind, carnal beauty had never be- 
trayed him—deaf, he had given no 
ear to bland seductions—rich as a 
nabeb, we are convinced he had 
never picked a pocket. Superficial 
thinkers may cal! this negative good- 
ness. Very well. Will they, at the 
same time, tell us how much cha- 
racter in this world of contradiction 
is made up of mere negatives? 
Consult those everlasting lights, the 
daily and weekly newspapers. Are 
not certain bipeds therein immorta- 
lized for not going upon all fours ? 
Timbrels sounded before decent 
ladies and gentlemen, only because 
they are neither ogresses nor ogres? 
A duke runs into a farm-house from 
@ pelting shower ; warming his toes 
at the hearth, he—yes—he “ talks 
familiarly” with his rural host! At 
this the historian flourishes his pen 
in a convulsion of delight. Was ever 
such condescension—such startling 
affability ? Of course, it was ex- 
pected that the distinguished visitor 
would command the baby at the 
breast to be carefully washed, and 
straightway served up to him in cut- 
lets! A gentleman “ behaves him- 
self as such,” and therefore let us 
sing to him a carol of thanksgiving. 
And shall gentlemen only have their 
negatives gilt with refined gold? 
Shall the great family of Pippins 
have no leaf to cover their naked- 
ness? Shall there be no voice to 
plead for—to extenuate—to— 

Here, Jenny, take away this foul 
black ink, vile compound of gall and 
acid,and bring us a honeycomb. And, 
Jenny, dear, relieve us of this last 
small handiwork of old Mulciber 
(that he who wrought mail for 
Achilles should now rub pens for 
stock-brokers!) and give us a fea- 
ther, dropt from the wing of your 
pet ring-dove. So; we are ina 
charitable mood; our heart opens— 


our sympathies begin to flow. We 
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JOB PIPPINS; THE MAN WHO “ COULDN'T HELP IT.” 


Cuapter I. 


will indite the apologetic history of 
Job Pippins. Yes; it shall be to us 
a labour of love to turn ebony into 
ivory. 

At one-and-twenty, Job Pippins, 
being his own master, had little re- 
straint to complain of. In truth, no 
mortal could be more indulgent to— 
himself; no man more readily for- 
give, more speedily forget, the faults 
and follies of his own flesh. Sorry 
are we to say, the benevolent ex- 
ample was entirely lost upon the 
world about him. The first impor- 
tant incident of Job’s life will show 
how, in the very fulness of his 
hopes, he was driven from his native 
town, slander, like a mortal snake, 
hissing at his exiled heels. At once 
to begin our domestic tragedy. 

Sir Scipio Mannikin was the pearl 
of men. The purity of three maiden 
aunts was incarnated in a mascu- 
line tabernacle. Yes—in Sir Scipio 
a leash of spiasters lived again. 
Should sceptics doubt, let them read 
the printed wisdom of Mannikin at 
Quarter Sessions, and acknowledge 
the metempsychosis. Briefly; the 
only remarkable difference between 
the knight and any of the three im- 
maculate maidens may be defined 
in one short word—shaving. Happy 
had it been for Job had Sir Scipio 
shared in the same contempt of the 
operation with his lamented female 
relations ! 

Profoundly certain are we of the 
happiness—the calm, the complete 
joy of the young Lady Scipio Man- 
nikin. How could it be otherwise? 
Thirty years younger than her hus- 
band, she could gather, in the spring 
of life, the golden fruits of autumn. 
Was she too vivacious — her wild 
sallies were checked and guided by 
the hand of experience; was her 
heart ever and anon about to run 
from her mouth —a look from Sir 
wr would freeze it at her lip. 
Did she talk idly of the beauties of 
this world, her moralizing spouse 
would convince her that, saving his 
own estate and his own person, the 
whole earth was but one large dung- 
hill, and the men and women wretch- 
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ed worms that bred in it. Thus 
mated, we hear the silver voices of 
our female readers cry, “ Happy, 
happy Lady Mannikin!” 

We are convinced that it was only 
a combination of the rarest accidents 
that filled the house of Sir Scipio 
with the choicest of all things; his 
very door-posts, if we may use the 
figure, were greased with the fat of 
the land. He had the best cook— 
the rarest wines—the handsomest 
horses—the most superb wife! It 
is a pleasure to know this: it is a 
consolation to all who, like ourselves, 
look curiously into the hearts of 
men, to find the temperate and the 
unworldly thus appointed—to see 
them thus providentially rewarded. 
You will hear a good, lowly crea- 
ture sing the praises of pure water 
—call it the wine of Adam when he 
walked in Paradise—when, some- 
how, fate has bestowed upon the 
eulogist the finest Burgundy. He 
declares himself contented with a 
crust—although a beneficent fairy 
has hung a fat haunch or two in his 
larder. And then, for woman, he 
asks—what is all beauty but skin- 
deep ? Behold the lawful bedfellow 
of the querist; why, destiny has tied 
to him an angel—a perfect angel, 
save that, for a time, she has laid 
aside her wings. Our heart thumps, 
our blood glows, when we find the 
lowly thus recompensed. Yes; itis 
delightful to see those humble folk, 
who tune their tongues to the honour 
of dry bread and water, compelled, 
by the gentle force of fortune, to 
chew venison and swallow claret! 

“ A steady, respectable young 
man?” asked Sir Scipio with a 
searching look. 

_* They say, Sir Scipio, the lightest 
hand in the county.” 

“A lad of morality ? ”— 

« He skims a beard off like froth.” 

“ A dutiful son, and a peaceful 
neighbour ?” 

“ Lady Bag says he dresses hair 
like any mermaid.” 

“ He may come.” 

And Job Pippins was straightway 
summoned to shave Sir Scipio Man- 
nikin! Job crossed the threshold, 
and the Jares of Mannikin Hall gave 
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a feeble wail. However, weeks 
passed on, and Job reaped new lJau- 
rels with Sir Scipio’s beard. His 
hand swept softly as the sweet 
south along the stubbled chin, and 
played like any butterfly about a 
peruque. That consummate genius 
should ever lack self-government ! 

A domestic accident occurred at 
this time to Lady Scipio—she sud- 
denly lost her maid. The girl had 
been found guilty of receiving a 
valentine, “a filthy thing,” in the 
words of the knight, “ with two 
hearts on one arrow, a couple of 
disgusting pigeons at the top, and 
loathsome love-verses at the bottom. 
A person who could receive such 
things was not fit to be about Lady 
Scipio.” Kitty White—to the regret 
of her mistress—was thrust from 
Mannikin Hall. And what is most 
extraordinary, the poor girl—albeit 
her suspicions fell upon two or three 
—could not, to her dying day, pre- 
Oo determine who had ruined 

er. 

Indignant virtue is ever heedless 
of worldly consequences; otherwise 
had Sir Scipio retained the delin- 
quent for at least another day. Kitty 
was wont to raise to herself a erown 
of glory in the hair of her mistress, 
which she displayed with a taste 
only second to the superb Pippins 
himself. Now it so happened, that 
the day following the departure of 
the wanton maid was appointed by 


‘Sir Scipio for a solemn festival to the 


stomachs of the heads of the neigh- 
bouring clergy; for a week past two 
turtles, in the kitchen of the knight, 
had lain upon their backs, resigued- 
ly awaiting the destroyer. Out of 
pure respect to his guests, Sir Scipio 
wished his lady to appear in all her 
brightness. It was provoking that 
the guilt of Kitty had not remained 
unknown until after the feast. There 
was no remedy; for once, at most, 
the tresses of Lady Scipio must fall 
into a masculine hand. Yes; Job 
Pippins—(again the /ares squeaked 
and shuddered )—must dress the hair 
of Lady Mannikin ! 

Now in those days ladies wore 
powder. 
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Caaprter II. 


We now approach the fall of Job. 
We have deferred as long as possible 
his ignominy—accident, we should 
say—but it is in vain further to de- 
lay ; and 80, we at once produce this 
Tarquin with a razor. Compose 
yourselves, dear ladies, but—but 
enter Job Pippins ! 

* Upon my faith, a very handsome 
young man—a most genteel youth! 
There is a delicious wickedness in 
his face—ha !—the rogue has an eye 
like ahawk. A very proper young 
fellow!” 

But, madam, you forget—we call- 
ed him a—a—Tarquin ! 

“ No doubt, sir—no doubt. A 
very charming young man.” 

(Now we really did think that our 
maiden aunt knew at least the heads 
of Roman history. To be sure, she 
is at times a little deaf. Thus, when 
we pronounced—Tarquin, she may 
have thought we said—Adonis.) 

“ A perfect figure—neither too 
tall, nor too short,’ says the Dowager 
Lady Maudlincourt, looking at Job 
with the eye of a drill serjeant; 
“ erect as a staff, and elastic as a 
cane.” And the judgment of the 
dowager has passed into a proverb: 
no woman was ever so celebrated 
for the legs of her footmen. i 

Behold Job in the library of Sir 
Scipio, who had somewhat fantasti- 
cally determined that his lady should 
receive our hero in that ark of learn- 
ing, the husband himself sitting leer- 
ing by. The tresses of Venus were 
unbound, and—oh, character! and 
oh, daily bread! But let us not anti- 
cipate. Job, with steady hand and 
innocent thoughts, proceeded in his 
task. He saw that Lady Scipio was 
awfully beautiful ; and a feeling of 
reverence pervaded his fingers as 
they moved about her lovely head. 
He touched her hair as though it had 
been her heart-strings; and here and 
there disposed a curl at her neck, as 
though he laid a jewel worth a mil- 
lion there. Sir Scipio held in his 
hand Boetius, and in his eye Pippins. 

And sti}l Job lingered at his task, 
and still he felt his terrible responsi- 
bility. He seemed petrified by what 
the historians of weddings call the 
novelty of his situation. To have 


beheld Lady Scipio and the barber, 
you would have thought that Diana 
had at a word called from a block 
of marble the bloodless image of 
filthy man, to dress her golden hair 
—a senseless statue, made and ani- 
mated for the nonce. 

“ Mr Springe,” said a servant, half 
opening the door. 

“ Tll—yes—I’ll come to him,” an- 
swered Sir Scipio, and he quitted the 
library. As he left it the sun, which 
until that moment had thrown a blaze 
of light upon the Mannikin arms 
emblazoned in the windows, with- 
drew its glorious beam. 

Already did Job approacl: the ter- 
mination of his trials; already was 
he within a moment of deliverance, 
when the enemy of man made him 
his own. The locks of Lady Scipio 
were duly curled—and bound — 
and placed—already was her heada 
thing for Phidias, when the last in- 
effable grace was to be showered 
upon it—when the “new fallen 
snow” of the powder-puff was to 
descend, like odours shaken from 
the wings of thousand little loves. 
Lady Scipio held her mask to her 
face, nll Job Pippins took the 
powder- puff in his hand ! 

Job walked twice or thrice around 
her ladyship and trembled. He tried 
to puff, but his unsteady hand, in 
fitful gusts, sent forth the powder 
above, below, about, but not upon 
the head. Job re-addressed himself 
sternly to his purpose: he gave a 
“hem!” calling up resolution to his 
heart, and nerves to his fingers. 
Again, like a lion in a den, he made 
a circuit, breathing hard for virtuous 
self-possession. Never—never was 
barber so tempted! Be the reader 


judge. 

e said Lady Scipio held a mask 
to her face; we told not the truth. 
It is most certain that she covered 
her forehead, eyes, and nose, with a 
little black vizard, but then—her 
lips !—her lips were ripe, red, and 
naked to the eye as the lips of Eve. 
And these, pouting apart, and breath- 
ing Araby to the senses of Job, they 
said, in their delicious ruddiness, a 
thousand, thousand things the tongue 
could never utter. And then the 


- 
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eyes, the watchers of the treasure, 
were closed ; the fruit seemed every 
instant to grow towards the hand, 
and the awful dragons were asleep. 
Nevertheless, Job tried to puff. 

Man of flesh can do no more. Ay, 
well done, Job; puff, and turn thine 
eye from the peril. That's right— 
look at the bust of Seneca; banish 
the weakness crying in your heart, 
by the force of lofty thoughts. Very 
good; cast another glance towards 
that thin folio in vellum. That, Job, 
is “ Thomas 4 Kempis,” a capital 
tome for men in thy condition. Good 
again; let thine eye shun the balmy 
evil, and feed upon “the whole Duty 
of Man.” Ha, Job! now, indeed, 
hast thou triumphed—now art thou 
safe from the tempter. Yes, Job; 
puff—puff—but — eyeballs 
fixed upon Plato! hat a god-like 
head, eh, Job? What strength—yet 
what serenity in that magnificent 
brow! Yes; Plato, Job— Plato 
is et 

“ Smack — sma-a-ck — sma-a-a-a- 
ck!” 

Astounded reader, will it be be- 
lieved—was ever such effrontery, 
such hardihood known? We have 
heard of robbery beneath the gal- 
lows—of pockets picked with the 
fruit of picking pockets swinging in 
sight of the new thief—but that a 
map, with Plato in his eye, should 
commit a carnal sin with his lip! 

Would we could show how Job Pip- 
pins kissed Lady Scipio Mannikin! 
Doesthe reader recollect the firstfour 
or five quick, sharp, splitting notes of 
the blackbird, pounced upon a worm 
—shrieking, whistling, exulting, hys- 
terical? No; they want rapidity, 
intensity, volume. In our despair, 
we must even put up with the words 
of one of the housemaids, who, albeit 
she was spared a sight of the opera- 
tion, vowed that Job “ tore up kisses 
by the very roots!” We fear, too, 
that the description of the maid may 
be thought obscure; however, we 
hope, as men of gallantry, we know 
when to prefer feminine impressions 
to our own. And now, gentile reader, 
it is our most painful duty to call 
your attention to a family picture. 
The last kiss is doubtless still ringing 
in your ears, and the roof-tree of 
Mannikin Hall still vibrating with 
the claps of kisses. 

Imagine, most imaginative reader, 
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a woman, young and lovely, start- 
ing at some loathsome thing; say, 
a boa at once. Her arms flung up 
—her lips wide apart—her eyes full 
of horror—her bosom compressed 
by a loud, loud shriek—about to 

come! Such is Lady Scipio. ’ 

Next, behold a very comely youn 
man at her feet—his hands fens. | 
and shaking—his jaw dropt—his 
eyelids down—and his knees grind- 
ing the floor, in the desperate hope 
of falling through. Such is Job 
Pippins. 

Now, attentive reader, look to the 
right, and you will see at the door a 
pretty gentleman of fifty—his face, 
oe a lightish purple, is now a 

avourable black. Indeed his pre- 
sent colour, supported by a flattened 
nose and voluminous lips, for a brief 
moment make Lady Scipio a Des- 
demona. Such is the knight—such 
the outraged spouse ! 

Glaring over the shoulders of Sir 
Scipio are two sea-green eyes, the 
curious property of Samuel Springe, 
the man of business—a sort of hu- 
man lurcher—to the lord of the 
hall. 

One eye, and only a part of the 
nose of the footman, are visible be- 
tween the arm of Sir Scipio and the 
door-post. Though but fragments, 
they speak volumes. 

Brief was the horrid pause. Sir 
Scipio—speechless and champin 
foam—seized the presented stick Gt 


Springe; and, raising it high in air, 


the skull of Job had been no better 
than a crushed egg-shell—had not 
the uplifted weapon happily caught 
the projecting prongs of an enor- 
mous pair of antlers hanging over 
the door. Thoughtless of the impe- 
diment, Sir Scipio flung his whole 
weight upon his arm — Springe 
pressed forward—the footman, “ ea- 
ger for the fray,” was no less impe- 
tuous, when—with a thunder that 
seemed to shake the steadfast earth 
—down came the honours of the 
chase—down fell the horns; and, 
assisted by Springe and the footman 
behind, down fell Sir Scipio upor 
them! Then indeed his lady shriek- 
ed; and well she might. Would not 
any woman scream, seeing her hus- 
band all but gored to death by his 
own antlers? 

Sir Scipio roared and screamed, 
whilst Springe and the footman, like 
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kind friends, strove to relieve him 
of the horns; but, somehow, the 
more they tugged, the more Sir 
Scipio became entangled. The 
whule mansion was alarmed—ser- 
vants of both sexes thronged to the 
spot—the family at the next house 
threw up their windows—and still 
poor Sir Scipio was as firmly fixed 
to the antlers, as though they were 
a part and parcel of his natural per- 
son. And then, roaring to be left 
to himself, when that indulgence 
was allowed him, he freed his body 
of the forky incumbrance with in- 
credible dexterity. Reflecting read- 
er, if ever the accident of Sir Scipio 
happen to thee, baw] not—groan not 
—speak not—lest thy misfertune be 
published to assisting friends and 
curious neighbours. 

The knight, with his clothes in 
very strips, fell into what was called 
his easy-chair. Pippins—(with un- 
heard-of stupidity, he had not taken 
to his heels )—dropt upon his knees, 
and the spectators—their ears open- 
ing like hungry oysters—formed in 
a ring! 

Sir Scipio seemed, for a moment, 
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to borrow the orbs of his man of 
business; and heavily turning his 
majestic head, as though a weight 
had newly fallen there, he looked 
with very green eyes at his crimson- 
ed wife, dyed that hue with fear— 
with agitation for her spouse. And 
then the knight, turning to Job Pip- 
pins, and lifting up a forefinger-—— 

Had Sir Scipio been the spirit of 
ague—his forefinger the little wand 
with which he shook the bones of 
nations, Job had not trembled more 
vehemently as he looked upon it. 
People may judge somewhat of his 
emotion, when we state that the 
three shillings and sixpence in his 
left waistcoat-pocket jingled very 
audibly. The man himself might 
have acted the hypocrite, but who 
shall doubt the feeling declared 
through gold and silver ? 

And Job trembled—and his voice 
rattled in his throat—and, at length, 
shaking with compunction, yet sharp- 
ened to a scream by the intensity of 
its purpose, it cried, “ 1—I—I— 
couldn’t help it!” 

And Job Pippins could not help 
it. 


Cuapter III. 


What is man, woman, or even 
child, without character? The ske- 
leton in the box of an anatomist is 
lessloathsome—hath stronger claims 
on our consideration—our sympa- 
thy. No matter though it be the 
bony outline of a condemned rogue; 
the penalty has been paid, and with 
commendable charity we bear no 
malice towards the departed. Such 
was the placability of Sir Scipio; 
with a proper abhorrence of crime, 
he would hang the knave who should 
steal an apple, and then, with a fine 
converting morality, utter a religious 
discourse on his relics—on mortal 
weakness, temptation, and the last 
account. Whether Job feared this 
double purpose of the knight—or, 
whether, urged by his affrighted con- 
science, he fled the town, we care 
not to enquire. This, however, we 
know ; some fortnight after the affair 
at the hall—(by some it was called 
an assault, by some an intended 
elopement; whilst some swore that, 
‘but for the kindness of Sir Scipio, 
‘Job had been trussed at the assizes) 


—the criminal was snugly ensconced 
in the chimney-corner of the Hare- 
and- Hounds, a sufficiently respect- 
able alehouse some ten miles from 


Job’s native town. It had been his 
determination to travel straight to 
London; but Molly, the daughter, 
stood at the door of the inn, and— 
how could he help it?—he entered. 
Job possessed in no mean degree 
three things—according to Heloise 
—most dangerous to the sex; he 
wrote well, talked well, and sung 
well. Hence his reputation in di- 
vers kitchens ; and as he was one of 
those wise people— 


S* Qui ne trouvent le laurier bon, 
Que pour la sauce et Ja jambon,”— 


or, as we would nervously translate 
it— 
** Who think the bays not worth a 


damn, 
If flav’ring not some sauce or ham,” — 


Job was content to take his reward 
from the spit; and, after all, how 
much of what is thought by idle peo- 
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ple fame, is merely sought for as the 
representative of so many legs of 
mutton! We may make fame an 
angelic creature on the tombs of 
poets; but really how often do bards 
invoke her as a bouncing landlady ? 
Yes, yes—and let the truth be fear- 
lessly whispered at the graves of 
fifty of the laurelled—the noblest 
niche is the larder. Let us not for- 
get Job. 

A very few days after the arrival 
of our fugitive at the inn, he pos- 
sessed nota penny. Having, for at 
least a week, lived on his accom- 
plishments, his landlord began to 
cast significant looks towards the 
door. It was three o’clock and Job 
had not dined. With his nose flat- 
tened against the window-pane, Job 
sat with his eye fixed upon an oppo- 
site milestone (“120 miles to Lon- 
don”), when who should amble up 
to the house but Cuttles, the clerk of 
Job’s parish. Job felt himself dip- 


ped in cold water. 

“ | was mortal certain I should 
find him here,” cried, after a brief 
space, a voice that to Job seemed to 
saw through the very wainscot. 
“ Service to ye, Miss Molly—nobody 


runs away with ye yet? Well, well 
—stop till ’'m young again, and” — 
and what was to be the consequence 
to Molly Job heard not; but in an- 
other second the door opened, and 
he heard in the sweet twang of his 
native town— 

“So, Mr Pippins!” 

The speaker was a stringy little man 
of about fifty, with one of those faces 
which have but two definite expres- 
sions, frowning command and sim- 
pering servility, On the present occa 
sion, he wore his hardest look, which, 
nevertheless, was not so terrible as 
the fright of Job would indicate. 
But the truth is, Job saw not Cuttles 
in his physical truth; no, he heard 
the greeting of the clerk, and before 
his eyes appeared the executioner 
of the county, holding in his ready 
hand a massive chain of wedding- 
rings; each syllable uttered by 
Cuttles was a rattling of the links, 
Conscience is terribly imaginative. 
Job, it will be seen, had good reason 
for his perturbation. 

“ Well, Job, as what is done can’t 
be undone” (now, whence that 
Cuttles culled this fragment of phi- 
losophy we know not; for in his day, 
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it was not used by all fathers and 
guardians at the end of all farces), 
“we must make the best of the 
matter.” Job whistled. “ Now, Job, 
I come to you as a friend; and 
80, from first to last, tell me how it 
all happened.” The parish-clerk 
crossed his knees, and edged his 
chair towards the offender. 

“ She was always a bold thing,” 
said Job, sullenly. 

“Ha!” cried Cuttles, and he 
gaped as though he was to hear with 
his mouth. “ Wéll?” 

“ And one fine evening last June, 
as I was leaning looking into the 
churchyard—I’d been to shave Mrs 
Dodds’s pvodle—I shaved Dodds 
when he died,—I—I” Job, wheel- 
ing round, looked very gravely in 
the face of Cuttles, and asked, in 
even atone of solemnity, “ Did you 
ever taste the ale at this house?” 

Cuttles evidently knew something 
of the human heart; for, without a 
reply, he knocked and cried, “ Molly, 
a mug of ale.” Pippins meekly 
added, “ the best.” 

“ Yes; you were staring into the 
churchyard,” suggested Cuttles, as 
Job set down the emptied mug. 

“ Why, the poodle brought it into 
my head, and I was looking for 
Deodds’s stone, when she came be-« 
hind me, and said, ‘ Job, you merry 
tinker ’”— 

Cuttles stared, and pushed his 
chair away, “ She never was so fa- 
mniliar.” 

“ Wasn’t she?” said Job, in some- 
thing like a groan, and with a look 
of bitterness. “ Wasn’t she?” 

“ But what expressions! Well, 
there is no knowing any of ’em,” 
observed the parish-clerk. 

“ Like bees—you never see their 
sting till you feel it,” cried Pippins. 
** «Well, Job,’ said she, ‘ you merry 
tinker, ”—again the parish-clerk, like 
a monkey watching for nuts, lifted 
up his eyebrows, “‘‘ give me a kiss!’ 
And saying no more, she threw her 
arms about my neck, and gave me 
such a salute, a team two fields 
away went gallop off at the noise.” 

**And so meek—so modest—so 
delicate !” cried the wondering Cut- 
tles. ‘ Well, Job, if all this be true, 
you have been hardly used. How- 
ever, being come upon the business, 
I must hear all, And after that, 
JOD, eee 
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© After that, I—you wouldn’t 
think it, Master Cuttles,” said Job, 
with a confidential air,—* but, upon 
my honour, Molly’s father not going 
out, I hav’n’t used my teeth since five 
this morning.” 

Cuttles, with mysterious genero- 
sity, ordered something to eat, whilst 
Job timidly pressed the mug on the 
notice of Molly, who, with incredible 
speed, produced cold fow] and ham, 
and anew supply of “the best” ale. 
Whilst Job employed his teeth, Cut- 
tles filled up the pause with brandy 
and water. Hunger and thirst some- 
what abated, Cuttles returned to the 
examination. “ Well, Job, she kiss- 
ed you, you say, and after that,” — 

“ Mr Cuttles,” said Job, and the 
clerk stared at the altered tone of 
the speaker, “ I don’t see why you 
should be so curious—you may take 
away, Molly—I know the worst, and 
there’s an end of it.” 

“ The worst!” echoed Cuttles. 
* Tve brought you twenty pounds.” 

“T tell ye, Cuttles, it’s no use. 
I'll shoulder walnut first.” 

“ Walnut!” 

“ Ay, go for a soldier. A drum 
before her tongue. Four words are as 
gree as a thousand—I won’t marry 

er.” 

“ Marry—marry Lady Mannikin!” 
and the parish-clerk stared, con- 
founded. 

“ Why, Cuttles, didn’t you mean 
—eh—didn’t you come about Susan 
Biggs?” 

“Phoo! (by the way, we have 
made Joe, the boy at the White 
Horse, marry her; yes, he had five 
~~ and a leg of mutton dinner). 

come about the affair with her 
ladyship.” 

* I—I couldn't help it,” said Job, 
evidently relieved by the informa- 
tion of the clerk. “ I suppose all 
the world abuse me?” 

“It was very wicked, but you have 
friends, Job.” Pippins looked doubt- 
ingly. “ It certainly was not right, 
after the kindness of Sir Scipio, to 
seek to deprive him of her lady- 
ship,’—Pippins gaped—“ to seduce 
the wife of your patron,’—Pippins 
stared—“ to take advantage of his 
confidence to fly with her toa foreign 
land—to—” 

“ Mr Cuttles !” roared Job, strik- 
ing the table, and leaping upon his 

eet. 
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** However,” continued the clerk, 
unmoved by Job’s vehemence,— 
* however, there are Christian souls 
who feel for you. A committee of 
Jadies have taken your case into 
their consideration; and though 
they doubtless think you a most 
shocking person—indeed, after the 
hearsay evidence, there can be no 
doubt of. the guilt of both of ye— 
they send you by me, as a trifling 
mark of their compassion, twenty 
pounds.” 

‘‘ Twenty pounds!” echoed the 
bewildered Pippins. 

“ And more,’ continued Cuttles; 
* Miss Daffodil, the chairwoman of 
the committee, bade me say, that 
should Sir Scipio, preparatory to a 
divorce, take the matter into court, 
the damages, whatever they might 
be, should be defrayed ; that though 
you were a dangerous, wicked man, 
you should be held harmless.” 

“ Twenty pounds—court—da- 
mages!” exclaimed Pippins, in a 
running breath. “ What do you 
mean?” 

“ Pish!” answered the clerk, 
with a wink, and emphatically 
thrusting his fore-finger into the 
belly of Job; “ pish! Now, hearken, 
lad; don’t think to leave us; come 
back ; take a better shop; and, my 
word for’t, this little matter about 
her ladyship will bring ye treble 
custom.” 

**Do you think so?” asked Pip- 
pins, after a pause. 

“ Certain ; and if Sir Scipio should 
only bring his action for crim. 
con.”” 

“Crim. con.!” shrieked Pip- 
pins. 

“your fortune is made.” So 
saying, Cuttles, with a sagacious nod, 
finished his brandy and water ; then, 
drawing his breath, looked benevo- 


‘lently at Pippins. 


Job was puzzled; again he asked, 
but with deeper seriousness, “ Mr 
Cuttles, what do you mean?” 

“* There—there’s the twenty 
pounds; you, of course, will pay 
the reckoning ;” and Cuttles, indif- 
ferent to the question, put down the 
money. “ And now, Job, you rogue, 
do tell me the whole matter;” and 
the clerk rubbed his hands, with 
epicurean anticipation. ‘“ Tell me— 
you and your ladyship were going 
to France? I hear the servants say 
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reyes and for the postilion, come, 
fi} SR MEERY 

“ Mr Cuttles, losing my wits, I 
do confess I kissed Lady Scipio Man- 
nikin ; I—I—couldn’t help it; but 
for ”>—— 

“ Yes, yes; and then ”"—— 

** And then, as though I had done 
murder, I fell upon my knees ; and 
then, Sir Scipio coming in, had well- 
nigh ended me; and then, I found 
myself flung out of the door; and 
then—and here Lam. For her lady- 
ship, they who speak a word against 
her are cowards and villains.” 

“Then it isn’t all true?” asked 
the clerk, staggered by the earnest- 
ness of Job. 

“ The Lord forgive all liars,” 
cried Job, “ there’s nothing true but 
what I’ve said.” 

“ And there was nothing—nothing 
but a stolen kiss.” 

“Nothing!” vociferated Job, in 
so loud a tone that Molly and her 
father rushed intothe room. “ No- 
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thing!” and Job solemnized his as-. 
sertion by an oath. 

Immediately Cuttles snatched the“ 
money from the table, and took his 
hat. “ As such is the case, Mr Pip- 
pins—as there has been no ingrati< 
tude—no violence—no seduction in 
the affair—I sha!l take back the. 
money to the ladies. As they have 
subscribed under misrepresentation, 
the cash must certainly be returned 
to them.” And in three minutes, 
the clerk was in the saddle, trotting 
homewards to lay his stewardship 
before the committee. We have 
heard that the discretion of the clerk 
was for a long time an applauded 
theme at the very best tea-tables. 

“ What a fool to speak the truth!” 
said the landlord, when he had 
learned the story. ‘‘ What a fool!” 


Job coloured to the eyes, and 
raising himself to his full height, said, 
with a certain air of pride—* Master 
Nip, I couldn’t help it.” 


Cuapter IV. 


"109 to London.” Yea, mile- 
stones to the penniless adventurer 
are serious things. To ourselves, 
prosperous reader, now carried post 
onwards, and now comfortably seat- 
ed on Jessy, our mouse-coloured 
mare, milestones are no more than 
so many unseemly lumps of granite ; 
but how different to the poor tra- 
veller, with his unpatronized face 
turned, for the first time, towards 
that land of milk and money—Lon- 
don! Worked on by his hopes or 
fears, every stone that leads him 
nearer to the goal, speaks better or 
worse tidings; nay, may to his fancy 
assume the face of kindly greeting 
or squint-eyed scorn. Thus, every 
block may be as of a long line of 
equab, uncouth guards, such as we 
see in Arab fairy-land, each growing 
in hideousness upon its neighbour: 
and thus, more and more scared by 
the lew brows, hanging lips, and 
savage eyes of the petrified figures, 
the foot-sore traveller feels his 
courage fail and his heart fairly die 
within him, as he passes the last ter- 
tible dwarf, and snuffs the smoke of 
the mysterious city. Think of it, ye 
poets! If, as the great teacher says, 
there be sermons in smallest pebbles, 
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what profound thoughts, what glo« 
rious images, what ennobling, sweet- 
ening sympathies may be struck 
from out a London milestone ! 

“109 to London.” Job Pippins 
sat upon the stone, staring at the 
sinking sun. The sun sank, and Job 
turning his head, saw the London 
waggon—like a plethoric elephant— 
slowly approaching him. In an in- 
stant, he was greeted by the wag- 
goner with loud cries for help. He 
ran to the waggon, and to his asto- 
nishment saw the bay cob of Sir 
Scipio Mannikin tied behind. Ere 
Job could put a question, the wag- 
goner showed his teeth and scratched 
his head, with an air of satisfaction; 
“T say, I ha’ got a dead man in wag- 
gon.” 

“A dead man!” cried Job, with 
more horror than curiosity. “A 
dead man!” 

* Picked un up, in middle of road ; 
the cob war standin’ loike a lamb 
beside un. I shall tak’ un to next 
house, the Barley Mow.” 

“ For God’s sake, stop,” exclaimed 
Job, and jumped into the waggon. 
In an instant he recognised the all 
but departed knight. Struck by apo- 
plexy, he had fallen from his horse. 
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In less than a minute, Job had torn 
off Sir Scipio’s coat, bound his arm, 
on roduced a razor, the waggoner 
loa |e silently and serenely on. 
However, when he beheld the wea- 
pon, he asked—* What wiltdo, mun? 
what wilt do?” 

“Bleed him,” replied Job, with 
exquisite composure. “I fear his 
heart has stopped.” 

“ Loikely—I do think it be Grin- 
ders, the lawyer of Cut un 
deep;” and the waggoner opened 
his eyes to watch if the lawyer real- 
ly had red blood, or japan ink. 
“ Cut un deep,” he cried encourag- 
ingly, “ though if it be Grinders, by 
what I hear, it be a shame to disturb 


“Grinders! pshaw, ’tis Sir Scipio 
Mannikin.” 

“* Wounds!” roared the wag- 
oner, “‘ noa, mun, noa; don’t med- 
le wi’ such folks in my waggon.” 

Saying this, he sought to stay the 
hand of Job, at the moment ap- 
plying the razor to the arm of the 
sufferer; but in so attempting, drove 
the weapon half through the limb. 
Job turned pale, and the waggoner 
roaned rad trembled. “ We shall 
hanged, mun, hanged—hanged— 
hanged!” he shouted forth, and 
corroborating echo blandly repeated 
—* hanged—hanged—hanged.” The 
ner untied the cob, mounted 

it, and galloped away like any St 
George, leaving Pippins in the twi- 
light with his lacerated patient. The 
blood flowed, and Job began to 
count the pulsations of the apoplec- 
tic knight, who in about ten minutes 
came to a kind of consciousness ; 
for beholding Job standing over him 
with a drawn razor, he started back, 
and his teeth chattered. At this in- 
stant, the _—, of horses was heard, 
and Job looking out, beheld the 
pe otal flying along on the knight's 
cob, followed sed haud passibus equis, 
by a barb, which, from its height, 
points, and wooden paces, was 
doubtless descended from the fa- 
mous steed of Troy, carrying a short 
round man, in a broad-brimmed hat, 
who, at a distance, looked like a 
black cushion on horseback. Pro- 
videntially, as the knight afterwards 
observed, the landlord of the Barley 
Mow had broken his legs correcting 
hie wife, and had called in Doctor 
Saffron, who, providentially again, 
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happened to be Sir Scipio’s surgeon. 
Doctor Saffron took up the wounded 
arm, and looked at Job—“ Is this 
your duing?” Job looked yes, but 
spoke not. ‘ Miracles do happenin 
our art, Sir Scipio,” said Saffron 
consolingly, “so perhaps the arm 
may be saved. Bleeding, fellow!” 
he cried, turning fiercely upon Job— 
“I call it capital carving.” 

“T—couldn’t help it,” said Pippins, 
and he wiped his razor. 

“ Humph! you found Sir Scipio 
lying inthe road?” . 

“ Rolled up loike a hedge-pig,” 
said the waggoner. 

“Ha!” and the doctor caught the 
eye of the knight—“ Ha!” he shook 
his head three times—‘“ Ha! turtle 
—turtle!” 

The waggoner stared, for how was 
he to know that Saffron alluded toa 
turtle-feast (we have before spoken 
of it), to which the doctor, oddly 
enough, as he thought, was not in- 
vited? A vehicle being sent from 
the Barley Mow, Sir Scipio, in 
charge of the surgeon, was removed 
to Mannikin Hall. Lady Scipio, 
albeit she had, with benevolent for- 
bearance, judged Pippins in her own 
case, felt all the anger of a wife for 
his late cruel interference with her 
suffering husband. 

A long, weary walk lay before 
Job; nevertheless, the waggoner 
sternly refused the hospitality of his 
creeping ark, and, the night advanc- 
ing, Pippins looked hopelessly a- 
round for a place of lodging. Thrice 
he resolved to try the Barley Mow, 
and—for he was known there—thrice 
he paused. Sauntering undecided 
onwards, he saw a speck of light 
suddenly burn through the distant 
trees. Leaping a hedge, he made 
direct to the beacon, and now losing 
its friendly ray, and now again be- 
holding it burning, like the eye of a 
good tairy, through the gloom, he 
stood before the very hut, which in 
size and shape seemed no bigger 
than a giant’s lantern, granting that 
giants have such moveables. He ap- 
proached the door, when he was 
suddenly stopped by a long-drawn 
breath, proceeding as he thought 
from the earth. The light disap- 
peared, and he bent with his out- 
stretched hands towards the ground ; 
he felt nothing, but again he heard 
the sound as from one heavily sleep- 












ing. In an instant a grow! rattled 
in the throat of the house-dog; and 
a feminine voice cried, in an un- 
changed tone, “ Down, bitch! Who’s 
there?” Job’s heart leapt when he 
heard it was a woman, and calling 
up the sweetest tones of his voice, 
he proceeded to speak of long travel, 
hunger, destitution, and other small 
annoyances, the bitch growling what 
to Job’s ears seemed both contempt 
and disbelief of his history. Inward- 
ly damning the bitch, Job listened 
for the woman; not a further word 
did she utter, but gave over the tra- 
veller to the uncompromising ani- 
mal within, that to every new solici- 
tation of Job, growled still deeper 
denial. Job expended his best 
words and his blandest tones on in- 
exorable dog’s flesh; at length he 
turned from the hut, and was again 
about to seek the open road. _Irre- 
solute, he thought of the woman’s 
voice and paused: there was some- 
thing in its sound that still cried in 
his heart, that cried in his ears, 
“ Turn again, Job Pippins.”’ Job 
stood, with his eyes upon the ground, 
when he heard near footsteps. 
Quickly sheltering himself behind a 
tree, he saw three men proceed to- 
wards the hut; ata single knock the 
door was opened, and they entered: 
as the door swung back Job beheld 
a most comfortable blaze, and at the 
same instant a gust of wind chilled 
him to the bones. The blast brought 
resolution; again Job’s knuckles 
rattled at the door, and quickly at 
the summons appeared a man with 
no hospitable countenance. Job 
briefly enumerated his wants; had 
he talked to a grim head carved in 
oak, he had moved it just as soon to 
sympathy. Its owner drew back, 
and was about to fling to the door 
with emphatic denial, when his eye 
gleamed, and his mouth widened 
into a grin, and passing his horny 
fingers through his grey wiry hair, 
he cried, “ Humph! It’s cold, too— 
well, come in. Moll, the stool.” 
The thing ordered was “ quoited” at 
Job, who sank resignedly upon it, 
expanding his breast, and spreadin 
out his palms to a roaring coal an 
wood fire. Job tried to look at the 
best possible ease ; and yet the place 
in which he found himself, and the 
group surrounding him, were not cal- 
calated to possess him of calm Juxu- 
rious thoughts, 
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The walls of the hut were formed of 
wattles, coated with mud ; the whole 
roughly roofed with thatch and 
furze. It seemed a hovel raised for 
a season—a place thrown up by 
stealth; a cabin for a Timon or a 
coiner. The furniture was of a mix- 
ed kind: on a table made of rough 
deals was an elegant draught-board 
of ebony and mother-of-pearl , be- 
side it a small Etruscan bronze 
lamp; the stool, hospitably awarded 
to Pippins, was the only legitimate 
seat ; the three masters of the dwell- 
ing—for each seemed magisterial— 
supporting themselves on empty 
casks. In one corner lay various 
articles of clothing on a heap of 
straw, dry leaves, and rushes—° 
cloaks, coats, jackets, some of them 
evidently made for others than their 
present possessors. Job looked at 
the opposite wall, where a large 
fragment of mirror—Eve had her 
fountain, Molly her looking-glass— 
was held by nails driven into the 
baked mud, showed him his com- 
pany. As he looked—despite his vi- 
vacity and constitutional courage— 
Job somewhat desponded, yea, did 
Once or twice shift himself uneasily, 
as a fresh-whipped schoolboy, on 
his form. Truly Job saw no “ wreath- 
ed smiles” to comfort and assure 
him. The man, the elder of the 
three, who let him in, was of middle 
stature; a fellow with the eyes and 
beak of an eagle, and the throat of 
bull; he sat with his arms s uate 
upon the table, leaning his chin upo 
his hands; he looked like a wil 
beast couching ere it springs. He 
wore a loose white flannel jacket 
old leathern breeches, and a striped 
shirt, which, open at the neck, his 
broad tanned chest looked like a 
worn hide. And so sat Phineas and 


glared at Job. 


Bats and Mortlake were much 
younger than their friend—ay, let 
us say, friend Phineas. Bats was 
ugly to a merit. His face was scar- 
let, as if newly-flayed ; his eyes small 
and weak, one of them ever glancin 
at his nose, that turned a widene 
nostril up to meet it; his teeth were 
scattered, and stood like rusty bro 
ken nails; his brow he might have 
covered with his two fingers, and 
hair of vivid red, in close, lump 
curls, terminated the prospect. This 
Gorgon, be it noted by the way, had 
dared to look at Molly; and to him 
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she becameas stone. Mortlake, the 
junior of the three, had a reckless, 
gipsy look, that might have been 
called handsome, but for the scowl 
that too frequently darkened it. The 
pair sat, now glancing at Job, and 
now at Phineas, whose sudden hos- 
pitality had evidently puzzled them. 
A pace from these stood Molly, lean- 
ing, with folded arms, against the 
wall. There was something wild, 
nay, even dangerous in her de- 
meanour, but nothing vulgar. She 
had the figure of a huntress—tall, 
round, and finely developed. Her 
eyes were black as death and swift 
as light; her dark hair hung in long 
curls down her cheeks and back, 
. bringing into fine relief the pale, 
yet perfectly healthy flesh. Her 
swelling, disdainful lip showed a 
glimpse of teeth white as whitest 
curds. Job gasped as he caught her 
face in the glass; a queen in her 
coronation robes had not so much 
awed him; she seemed so strange 
a mixture of the angel and the devil. 
Silence having continued to a pain- 
ful time, Bats, in the depth of his 
humanity, tried to lead the conver- 
sation. “ What o'clock?” he asked. 

At this instant, the silver sound of 
a repeater was heard in the hut, and 
at the same moment Job jumped to 
his feet, and pulled from his waist- 
coat-pocket a splendid gold watch. 
He held it in his hand, lookin 
amazement. The eyes of Bats a 
Mortlake glistened as they leered at 
the chronometer; Phineas showed 
no surprise, having marked the 
splendid chain and seals dangling 
from Job’s pocket ere he entered the 
hovel. “I say, friend,” said Phineas, 
calmly, “time must be worth some- 
times to you to score it with such a 
watch as that.” 

' “Tt isn’t mine,” cried Job, and the 
perspiration broke upon his fore- 
head. ‘It isn’t mine.” 

“Ha! ha! ha!” and the three 
Jaughed at the unnecessary informa- 
tion. 

“You can’t think how I came by 
it!” exclaimed Job, and again the 
fellows chuckled in derision. Job 
hastily felt his pockets, lest he had 
unwittingly other of his neighbour’s 

oods about him, when he pulled 
out a handkerchief fairlysoaked with 
Sir Scipio’s blood. On sight of this, 
Phineas rose with a grave look, 
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Mortlake gave an expressive chuck 
with his tongue, and Bats uttered a 
low, long, expressive whistle. 

“What! he was game, was he? 
Well, as it’s all over now, tell us,’’ 
said Phineas, “ how it happened ?”’ 

* First tell us,” broke in the cau- 
tious Bats, “ where’s the body ?” 

Vain was it for Job to persist in 
the truth—vain to dwell minutely 
on the operation performed on the 
knight—or the accident which had 
transferred the watch from its law- 
ful owner’s fob to the waistcoat- 
pocket of its present possessor ;— 
all he said was only met by in- 
creasing peals of laughter. “ Well, 
gentlemen,” said Job, half-nettled 
by their merriment, half-fearing their 
nods and looks, “ dark as it is, and 
long as the road may be, I shall set 
out for Mannikin Hall. Sir Scipio 
at least must believe that I only bor- 
rowed his watch to count his pulse.” 
Saying this, Job made for the door; 
when Phineas, setting his broad back 
full against it, remarked with pro- 
voking gravity, “ Travel to-night ? 
You don’t know who you may meet: 
how do you know you mayn’t be 
robbed ?” And, without waiting for 
a reply, Phineas made fast the door, 
crying, whilst engaged in the task, 
“ Molly, the gin!” 

In brief time, the unresisting Job 
found himself again upon his stool, 
a horn of gin drawn by the hand of 
Molly between his fingers, Molly 
herself, with her large lustrous eyes 
melting on him, at his side, and his 
three new friends ranged before 
him. The wind grew louder with- 
out, and the fire ruddier and warmer 
within—the faces of the three hosts, 
as the light played upon them, in a 
short time looked to Job faces of 
the jolliest, frankest dogs that ever 
emptied pitcher—the mud walls lost 
their darkness—Moll¥ lost her scorns 
—and Job found his voice. 

«« Another horn—one more,” cried 
the princely Phineas, “and the song 
will melt in your throat, and run 
out.” 

* A little water with it,” said Job, 
with a late temperance, for his eyes 
stood like doll’s eyes in his head; 
“ a little water,” and Job somewhat 
coyly held forth the vessel. 

“ Well, if you must; but I never 
mix my liquor at home; the water 
about here is so bad.” And saying 
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this, Bats filled up the half-emptied 
horn of Job with pure spirit. “ And 
now, now the song.” 

Job, as we have before remarked, 
was a singer. He had ditties for 
various complexions ; black, brown, 
or fair, he could with small prepa- 
ration adapt himself to the locks and 
eyes of the presiding divinity. Ta- 
king another draught of inspiration 
—lovoking a passionate look at Molly 
—and seizing her wrist, and drawing 
her hand half through his hand, he 
held the compressed points of her 
beating fingers as he sang— 


* Oh! my Molly’s a thief, I must own ; 
Ouly lovk at her eyes, 
They belong to the skies, 

And her voice for some angel’s is known. 


** Oh, my Molly’s in debt I avow— 
Yes, she owes for her lip 
Where the honey-bees sip— 

For her breath to the jessamine bough. 
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* Oh, my Molly is cruel as fair; 

Once a raven was shot, 

Snowy white without spot— 
She had ta’en all his black for her hair. 


“ Who my Molly is, hope not to guess— 
No; she is not the girl, 
Who talks di’mond and pearl, 
For what gem in the world’s worth her 
yes ? 


“Ob, my—” 


But at this stage of the slip-shod 
verse, Job fell from the stool, break- 
ing down in the unfinished song. As 
he lay insensible upon the earth, 
Phineas bent over him, but was 
startled from his purpose by aknock 
at the door. 

‘© Who the devil’s that?” mut- 
tered Bats between his teeth. This 
we will make known to the reader 
in another chapter. 
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THE MINSTREL’S CURSE. 


So loftily in olden times a royal castle stood, 

Wide looked it o’er a landscape of hill, and plain, and flood ; 
And round it lay a garden, a bright and flowery ring, 

Where flashed in rainbow splendour the gush of many a spring. 


There dwelt a haughty monarch who ruled o’er far and near, 
So pale he sate upon his throne, so gloomy was his cheer ; 
And what he thinks is terror, and what he looks is wrath— 
And what he speaks is cruelty, and what he writes is death. 


Once came there to the castle a noble minstrel pair, 

The one with golden ringlets, the other gray of hair; _ 
The old man bore his cherished harp, and gaily did he ride, 
And his young and gallant comrade went ever by his side. 


Then spake the aged minstrel— Now be prepared, my son, 
Think o’er our choicest melodies—collect thy deepest tone— 
Thy mirthful and thy passion’d lays be ready thou to sing, 
For all we need to soften the heart of yonder king.” 


And soon within the pillar’d hall the minstrels both were seen, 
Where sate the throned monarch, and by his side the queen; 

The monarch fearfully arrayed, like the blood-red Northern glare, 
The lady like the glorious moon, co gentle and so fair! 


The old man touch’d his favourite harp, he touch’d it wondrous well, 
That richer, ever richer rose the music’s kindling swell ; , 

Then poured with heavenly clearness the young man’s strain along, 
Betwixt his master’s melody, like a happy spirit’s song. 


They sang of spring, they sang of love, of the golden days of youth, 
Of freedom and immortal deeds, of virtue and of truth ; ; 
They sang of every tender thought that makes the bosom thrill, 
They sang of every lofty deed which makes it loftier still. 
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The courtiers ceased from jesting—their hearts were overawed— 
The warriors of the monarch they bowed themselves to God ; 
The queen, in love and transport, more melted than the rest, 
Threw down unto the minstrel the rose from out her breast. 


“ Ye have misled my people, and dare ye shame my queen!” 
The king cried out in anger, he stepped in wrath between; 

He plunged his weapon, lightning-swift, into the young man’s side, 
And marr’d the gush of golden song in nature’s ruddiest tide. 


The courtier crowd are scattered in terror and alarm— 

The youth hath fallen senseless into his master’s arm, 

Who wrapp’d his mantle round him, and placed him on his steed, 
And bound the body upright, and left the place with speed. 


But by the lofty portal, there stopped the minstrel gray, 

There seized he on his harp which bore the prize from all away ; 
And ’gainst a marble pillar that jewel hath he flung, 

And spoke, till with his prophet voice the hall and garden rung— 


“ Wo to thee, haughty palace! O never may the strain 

Of harp, or lute, or melody be raised in thee again ! 

No! only may the step of slaves, the sigh and bitter groan, 

Be heard ’till the avenging sprite hath torn thee stone from stone. 


* Wo to ye, airy gardens, in the glorious light of May! 

To you this bleeding corpse, this sight of ruin I display ; 

That a spell may come upon ye, that your fountains may abate, 
And that for ever ye may lie destroyed and desolate! 


“ Wo to thee, wicked murderer! To bards a curse and shame— 
In vain be all thy strivings for a bloody wreath of fame : 
Forgotten be thy very name—forgotten and for aye, 

Lost utterly in empty air, like a wretch’s latest sigh!” 


The old man hath proclaimed it, and heaven hath heard his call; 
Low lies the haughty palace, and ruin’d is the hall ; 

And but one pillar standeth yet of all its perished might, 

And that, already cleft in twain, may fall before the night. 


And round, instead of gardens, is a dry and barren Jand ; 
No tree gives shade or shelter, no fountain slakes the sand ; 
No song, no roll of chivalry, that monarch’s name rehearse, 
Unnoticed—unremembered—that is the Minstrel’s Curse ! 


THE CASTLE BY THE SEA. 


Say, hast thou seen the castle, 
Which stands above the sea; 

O’er which, in bright and golden flight, 
The clouds are floating free ? 


And is it fairly mirror’d 
In the crystal flood below ? 
And does its shadow tremble 
In the evening’s ruddy glow? 


I saw that lofty castle 
Above the dark profound ; 

And the cold moon stood above it, 
And night-mists floated round. 


Spoke not the wind and ocean 
With merry voice and strong ? 

And heard’st thou not the sound within, 
Of lute, and harp, and song ? 


The winds and waves were lying 
In silence one and all ; 
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And a funeral hymn was singing 
Within the darksome hall. 


And saw’st thou passing by thee 
The monarch and his queen— 
The royal robes of purple, 
The sceptre’s golden sheen ? 


And led they not between them 
A maiden young and fair, 

All sunlike in her loveliness, 
With bright and flowing hair? 


Without or crown or purple 
I saw the royal pair ; 

Their robes were robes of mourning, 

The maiden was not there ! 


THE COUNT OF GREIERS. 


Tue gallant Count of Greiers—he looked at break of day, 
From the doorway of his castle to where the mountains lay, 
He saw their peaks all kindled in the morning’s ruddy sheen, 
And in a doubtful twilight lay the Alpine vales between. 


“ O Alps! eternal mountains! how long I to be there; 

O happy are your children, the herd and cottage fair ; 

Oft have I looked upon you with bosom all at rest, 

But now a longing like a love is kindling in my breast.” 


And near and nearer opens sweet music on hisear, | 

The shepherd and the shepherdess, they come the castle near, 
And on the lofty terraces they form a circling ring, 

And there white arms are glancing, and garlands fluttering. 


The youngest village maidens—so fair and young were they |— 
They took the noble by the hand, he must with them away ; 
And round him wound the circle, till in the midst was he: 

“ Ha! gallant Count of Greiers, our prisoner must thou be!” 


They bore him from the castle with dance, and laugh, and song, 
They danced throughout the villages and through the village throng, 
They danced across the meadows, they danced through wood and spray, 
Until far up within the Alps the music died away. 


Dawned hath the second morning, the third is coming on— 

Why stays the Count of Greiers, where hath the gallant gone? . 
Lo! downwards unto evening the sultry sun has past, 

It thunders in the mountains, the lightning flashes fast. 


The vaults of heaven are opened, the stream is raging white, 
And as the jagged lightning lays bare the breast of night, 

A man is in the whirlpool seen, who strives with might and main, 
Until a branch he seizes, and reaches shore again. 


“Here am I, from the bosom of the mountains swept along! 
The deadly storm descended midst mirth, and dance, and song; 
Ye all are hid, my comrades, in hut and rocky cave, 

I—only I—was borne away by yon devouring wave. 


“ Farewell, ye verdant mountains, with all your happy crew ! 
Farewell, ye three most blessed days, when a shepherd’s life I knew! 
O never, never was I born to dwell in such a heaven, 

As that from which with lightning wrath and anger I am driven. 


“ Rest thou, O fairest Alpine rose, unsullied by my hand! 

I feel—the chilling torrent, it quenches not this brand ! 

No more amidst that witching band, no more with thee I roam, 
Take me into thy loneliness, thou old and empty a 1” 
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** In the flower of his man'y prime, in the bloom of his wonderful talents, in the full blow of his 
vices, there stands the great moral antithesis, the living type of the Athenian character—the warrior, 
the fop—the statesman, the voluptuary—the demag«gue, the patriot—the orator, the drunkard—the 
lisper, on whose utterance as:emblies hung—the spendthrift, whose extravagance did honour to his 
native land—the man who would have made his country mistress vf the world—the man who destroyed 
her !—That is ALctBiApEs.”’—Sir D. K. Sanprorp, Edin. Rev. No. CX1A1. 


Wiru the above extract from a paper, of which the authorship is not 
doubtful, we choose to usher in, and to recommend to the notice of all but 
Utilitarians, a series of short dramatic sketches, devoted to the illustration 
of the most extraordinary character in Attic history. A strange and intri- 
cate moral labyrinth we are about to tread; but the Ariadne and the clue 
are both ready for us, in the shape of Meisneer and his once popular work, 
published at Leipsic (2d edition) 1785-88. On this ingenious German we 
shall take the liberty of drawing very freely; only tempering the warmth 
of the original, where it waxes too powerful, down to the more prudish 
standard of our domestic literature in these mincing times. Of course, 
even in his coldest modification, there must be some difference between 
the son of Clinias, the pupil of plain-speaking Socrates, the paramour of 
Timeea, the lover of Timandra and heaven knows how many besides—and 
a vice-president of the Society for the suppression of Vice. Your unrege- 
nerate Greek was a glorious animal ;—but he was all pulses—body and 
soul. His religion, his poetry, his philosophy, his eloquence, in their noblest 
forms, were universally varieties of one principle—the Worsuip or THE 
Beautirut. It was reserved for a higher system—that which to the Greek 
was foolishness—to teach a grander theory—the Worsnir or THE Goon. 
Yet is it no unwise nor unmeet thing for the man of privileges to look back, 
ever and anon, upon the man of nature in the most brilliant and sublime 
developement, which the Architect of Nature allowed him to attain. Let 
the disciple of Evangelists and Apostles contemplate the disciple of the 
ycime sages of antiquity, and so learn a double lesson—humility and gra- 
titude. 

Alcibiades is five years old—and we beg to introduce him. 


Scene I. 
The Studio of Phidias. 


Puipias, Perices. 


Phid. (Gazing intently on a statue : 


fascinating—such provocatives to 
—he turns to greet Pericles as he enters.) 


love—such visible traces of the god- 


Welcome, Pericles! Right welcome! 
But now I was thinking of thee. 

Per. Engaged—no doubt—with a 
new master: piece ? 

Phid. If not exactly so—at least 
with a very excellent performance— 
to be from a scholar’s chisel. You 
know Leucippus—him whom I rate, 
you are aware, first among my pu- 
pils? Look here, now, at this Cupid, 
and tell me—does he not deserve 
the rank I give him ? 

Per. (Perusing with his eyes the statue, 
which represents a Cupid carving a bow 
Sor himself out of the club of Hercules ) 
Deserve it! Most richly he deserves 
it !—Exquisite !—An eye so soft and 


head—and withal so much true child- 
ishness—such an infantile grace and 
charm—I never yet beheld. 

Phid. You thiuk then 

Per. That a scholar of this mark 
might merit to be called a master. 
(A pause. Pericles proceeds to examine 
the figure more minutely.) And yet, 
my Phidias—the closer I pry into 
this image, the deeper I feel—there 
is a want of something, that would 
not have been wanting hadst thou 
been its creator. 

Phid. And this something 

Per. Nay, I want words to express 
it—as yet I only jeel my meaning. 
(A short pause.) Ihave it!--Suppose 
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pow —suppose that a barbarian, 
knowing nothing of the deity whom 
we call Cupid, nor of his character- 
istics ; understanding nothing of 
what this bow and this arrow signi- 
fy; suppose such a one were to be 
shown this statue; suppose we were 
to tell him it was the likeness of a 
god, and bid him guess what god— 
1 fear me, he would sooner think 
upon a god of innocence than a god of 
love. D’ye perceive now what is a- 
wanting ? 

Phid. Not yet quite. 

Per. That blending of hope and 
of care which reveals itself, me- 
thinks, in the features of the love- 
divinity, and should stir upan eternal 
ebb and flow of emotions in every 
beholder. Here—in this eye—I see 
indeed the languor of love, but no 
germ of that roguery in which the 
son of Cytherea is so profound an 
adept. This countenance abides still 
full of love, however long, however 
attentively I consider it; His would 
not stand so steadfast a gaze undis- 
concerted. Here there is only in- 
nocence—the promise of enduring 
Sriendship. In uim there would be 


traces of might—dangerous in pos- 


sible enmity. Ina word, this Cupid 
before us is merely the god of purity ; 
the real Cupid—let us speak for 
once as if we were not initiated in 
his highest mysteries—is the god of 
purity and roguishness united? either 
or both as may befall. 

Phid. | comprehend thee; but for- 
give me, Pericles, I cannot yet give 
up my Leucippus. That Cupid 
truly és all you say of him—that I 
don’t deny. But that he likewise 
seems to be all this—of that I doubt. 
Does not every peet rave about the 
allurement of his look, the innocence 
of his physiognomy ? 

Per. At first sight, I grant you; 
but not for a continuance. Then 
must some one or other evanescent 
trait just hint to the mind of the sharp 
observer—is this urchin’s face not 
too full of meaning, to mean always 
nothing but goodness ? 

Phid. Most subtle criticism! But 
what if you are forgetting that this 
is not the divinity himself—’tis but 
his faint resemblance carved in stone 
—that the artist can only seize upon 
one moment—one flash of the soul’s 
lightning, and that hence—— 

Per. | catch what you would say ; 


— 
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but then Nature’s self must not con- 
tradict you; then must she herself 
create no boys upon whose counte- 
nance one glance detects commiag- 
ling lines of highest nobleness and 
of incipient roguery—the germs, alike 
unmistakeable, of virtue and of sen- 
suality. Rare, indeed, they are; 
yet such exist; nay, among my own 
kindred, if I be not much deceived, 
I have a little nephew of this stamp. 

Phid. You? And who may he be ? 

Per. The son of Clinias. 

Phid. (Eagerly.) Not he whom 
they call Alcibiades ? 

Per. The very same! ( With a tone 
of surprise.) But how came you to 
know the urchin’s name? 

Phid. (With earnestness.) Quick! 
quick !—OQ, by all that’s sacred take 
me to him. These four days past have 
I been trying every where, and all in 
vain, for a peep of this Alcibiades. 

Per. (Still more surprised.) You? 
Por a peep of him? And wherefore 
80! 

Phid, Why, it is just he—this very 
boy—that gave Leucippus, by his 
own confession, the first idea of the 
Cupid before you. He tells me won- 
ders of his beauty: he strained his 
utmost powers to model after it. 

Per. Nay—how could that be? 

Phid, He saw him once before the 
door of his father’s house among 
his playfellows. The boy’s figure 
attracted his notice. Long he hung 
upon his steps—tore in pieces at 


-least twenty sketches he had made 


of him—at last succeeded in taking 
one to his own satisfaction—meodel- 
led this statue after it—and named 
it Love. The most perfect of all 
Loves I could have sworn it was 
until your criticisms made me fal- 
ter in my faith. But again I say, 
take me to him, that I may judge 
for myself whether you are right or 
wrong. 

Per. Wonderful! most wonder- 
ful!—How the young rogue would 
laugh and jump, if he knew that al- 
ready his likeness was in the fair 
way to be—worshipped! Come, 
then, if you will—(S/ops)—and yet, 
would it not be better to have him 
here ? 

Phid. Why so? 

Per. (Pointing to the statue.) For 
the sake of the comparison. This fi- 
gure cannot well go with us, nor we 
do well without it. 
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Phid. True! Only do you sup- 
pose your nephew—— 

Per. Oh! let that be my concern. 
(He steps to the door and calls.) Eu- 
clio! (Enter a Slave.) Go to the 
house of Clinias; it is about the 
twelfth from this. 

Slave. If you mean Clinias your 
kinsman, I know the house. 

Per. The same. Seek there for 
Amicla the nurse, and tell her she 
must come hither with her young 
charge Alcibiades. In case the 
child should seem unwilling, just 
say to him Pericles entreats him. 
Dost understand ?—Entreats him. 

Slave. I understand. ( Goes out.) 

Per. Well, Phidias, believe me, 
you will at least see a boy such as 
pecene you never saw before; a 

oy quite fit, like your statue here, 
to bend the club of Hercules into a 
Cupid’s bow. Name any good qua- 
lity you please—in him you will find 
it, not merely in the bud, but already 
so advanced, that one step more 
would be a step into evil. Ambi- 
tious, as though he had the soul of 
Themistocles ; courteous, as though 
he were a son of Cimon; artful as 
@ woman and bold as a man; full 
of talents, but alas! too well ac- 
quainted with every one of those 
talents not to be proud of having 
them. 

Phid. You raise my curiosity be- 
yond all bounds. But what if he 
refuse to come ? 

Per. Nay, he’ll come sure enough. 
Entreated by Pericles! Thatis far too 

retty a word for the little knave to 
et slip the occasion of deserving it. 
A fine brag will it enable him to 
make among his playmates. (He 
goes to the window and looks out of it for 
a minute or two.) See now ! did I not 
teil thee? Here he comes—flying 
so fast, that the slave and Amicla 
are panting after him in vain. 

Phid. (Hastening to the window.) 
Ha, by the gods, a noble boy! See, 
he is aware of us. 

Per. Yes; and look you how 
quick he changes his giddy pace to 
a sober, graceful step as soon as he 
perceives he is observed. 


ALCIBIADES comes in.) 
Ale. Here Lam, Pericles. I liked 
the game that I was playing at very 
much; but your enitreaty was some- 
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What are you going 


thing better. 
to bid me do? 

Per. To bid you ?—A boy so dear 
as thou art (Kissing him), one only 
bids when he is heedless of his duty, 
and that Alcibiades will never be. 
Have you ever heard any thing of 
Phidias ? 

Alc. (Almost angrily.) 1 should 
think so; Lam already rive years 
OLD. 

Per. Already so much? —See, 
here is this Phidias! Salute him. 

Alc. ( Gazing for a little on Phidias, 
with marked attention.) You Phidias ? 
lam glad of that. You must be a 
great man,—my father says it, and [ 
fee! it. Icannot look your Jupiter 
so straight in the face as the other 

ods of other makers. _Phidias, 
if you set any value on the saluta- 
tion of a little boy, with it do I sa- 
lute you. 

Phid, ( Warmly embracing him.) And 
I salute thee, and kiss thee, charming 
boy.—Alcibiades, you can already 
praise better in a few words than 
many of your eloquent talkers with 
their speeches of an hour long. 

Ale, Can | indeed ? I like to hear 
that. Perhaps it is just because 
they feel less; since, I assure you, 
little as I am, I can already—strongly 
—feel. 

Per, Little prattler ! 

Alc. Prattler? Pardon me, dear 
uncle, the milk I drank was from a 
Spartan breast. It did something 
to temper the flow of speech which, 
thanks to you, cannot help being in 
one of our family. 

Per. Smartly answered! But— 
to come to more important matter 
—dost know, Alcibiades, we've got 
thy likeness here? 

Alc. My likeness ? 

Per. Thy likeness—in marble—in 
the working-room of Phidias. Is 
that not almost foo much honour for 
so young an Athenian? 

Alc. ( Gravely.) At least honour 
enough! Butoh! where is it? 

Per, Nay, search for it thyself. 

Ale. Oh! that Til do with plea- 
sure, if I only may. 

Phid. You may. 

Alc. Good! good! Then will I 
search through all the house— 
through all the neighbouring rooms. 
That | will! that I will! (He skips 


away.) 
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Per. (To Phidias, who is looking 
after him with an air of astonishment.) 
Now, Phidias, how does he please 
thee? 

Phil. Poor Leucippus, how far 
art thou below the reality? And 
yet, excellent Leucippus, since who 
could cope with that ? 


AMICLA comes in. 

Am. Your pardon that I venture 
in uncalled. The liveliness of my 
young cer 

Phid. Will do no mischief here. 
He views my statues with as much 
discernment and discretion as if he 
were already a man and a con- 
noisseur. 

Per, Hush! Praise him not so 
Joud in the presence of Amicla. I 
fear that, even without this, she 
loves him too much already. 

Am. Oh! who could contrive to 
do that too much ? 

Per, Well said! Dost think, then, 
really, that he has no faults at all ? 

Am, More than any child on earth. 
More than any dozen of the naughti- 
est boys could have. 

Per. And yet thou lovest him ? 

Am. Because for each of these 
faults he has at least three virtues ; 
because he gives to his very bad 
behaviour such a charming air. 
Only a few moments before thy 
messenger called us, I saw a fresh 
proof of that. 

Per. How was it? Come tell us, 
tell us, let it be as trifling as it may. 

Am. ( With a lofty tone.) Ye know 
that I have the happiness to be a 
Spartan born. My youngest son, 
about a year older than Alcibiades, 
is brought up together with him, 
and they are always at it—friend- 
ship and quarrelling by turns—as 
usual at that age. 

Phid. Oh! would to heaven that 
these ‘urns belonged only to child- 
ren’s friendships! 

Per. Well thought on! 
Amicla, thy story ? 

Am. My Gylippus is tall and 
strong, like all who on the first day 
of their lives have been bathed in 
the Eurotas; but this slighter, 
younger lad is more alert, and has 
often thrown him in their wrestling- 
matches. This morning it was 
otherwise. I had just gone for a 
few seconds out of the room, when 
a scream brought me back. I flew 


Now 
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to the spot; and found them both 
lying on the ground, Gylippus up- 
permost, but Alcibiades had got a 
finger of his vanquisher between his 
teeth, and had bitten it so heartily, 
that my Gylippus, forgetful of his 
origin, could not keep himself from 
venting that loud cry. Ye may be- 
lieve I punished him in the first 
place: but next, I scolded Alcibi- 
ades for biting like a woman. Oh 
that ye had seen how quick his 
colour changed! A tear, as if the 
greatest injury had been offered 
him, gathered in his eye, but got 
not leave to fall. *‘ Like a woman?” 
he exclaimed, “ it would have fit- 
ted better to call it like a Lion.” 

Phid. Charming! For his age al- 
most incredible! — 

Per. Not to me, who know him. 

Am. Ah! whole days—whole 
weeks—would not be long enough, 
were I to tell you only the most ex- 
traordinary things in his short life. 
Why, when he was but two years 
old, did I attempt to ‘punish him 
with a gentle slap, or a light touch 
of the rod, he had a glance that 
often frightened me ; and before the 
little rogue could talk, the very 
look with which he asked for any 
thing—the expression of his face— 
the pressure of his tiny arms—spoke 
better than the artfullest address of 
many a grown man. 

Per. Thou makest me tremble for 
the future. 

_ Phid. Tremble! It gladdens me to 
hear it. 

Am. So should it all, methinks, 
that love Greece in their souls; 
yet me, a Spartan, less than you, 
for never trust me, if he do not raise 
this Athens to be mistress of the 
states around her. Ay! often have 
I dwelt upon that thought; and yet 
the tears it brought into my eyes 
were tears of pleasure notwithstand- 
ing. I have myself a son; one that 
llove perhaps the better because his 
birth had nearly been my death; 
yet twenty times over would I give 
his life but once to save that of Al- 
cibiades. 

Per. Most unmotherly ! Most un- 
Spartan ! 

Am. Un-Spartan not. Sparta, the 
gods be praised, has stores of va- 
liant men ; but of such a Joy as this, 
the whole earth could not produce 
the match. 
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(ALCIBIADES runs in, with a disappoint. 
ed air. 

Ale. Oh! Phidias, why did you 
make game of me? I have looked 
and looked in every corner; I have 
seen many wonderful things, but 
nowhere me myself. 

Phid, Perhaps because you sought 
too far off for what you might have 
fuund much nearer. 

Per. Look about you, my little 
man! What have you got beside 
you there ? 

Ale. What else but a Cupid.— 
(Begins to examine it more closely). 
Hm! 

Am. (Now for the first time looking 
at it attentively), Ha! True as I 
stand here, that is himself—as like 
as life! 

Ale. (Laughing disdainfully). Me! 
It must be me asleep then! Phidias, 
is it really true? Does this baby 
stand for me? 

Phid. (surprised ) This baby ? 

Ale. Yes baby! See, now, let me 
just go close to him—and don’t 
count the pedestal—is he not at 
the least two whole fingers’- breadths 
less than me? But is it really me? 

Phid. They do say so. Art not 
content with him ? 

Ale, Not quite— quite content. 
He is too dumb for me. 
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Phid. Does not that happen with 
all marbles ? 

Ale. Oh no !—No !—These (poini- 
ing to two other figures, the work of Phi 
dias himself) speak loud enough. 

Per. And the club of Hercules— 

Alc. In such a hand would scarce 
become a bow;—and yet that dves 
please me more than all the rest. 
Tell me honestly, dear Phidias, didst 
thou make this Cupid thyself? 

Phid. No, it was Leucippus; the 
first, the best of all my scholars. 

Alc. Thy scholars! 1 thought as 
much. But why didst thou not 
make it thyself? 

Phid. (A little embarrassed) Be- 
cause [ had no time; because—be- 
cause I by myself, to say the truth, 
should not be able for all there is 
to do. 

Alc. (shaking his head) Strange— 
strange—to give even the Cupids to 
Leucippus! Dear Phidias, may the 
gods soon make thee the idlest man 
in all Athens! 

Phid. A singular wish! 

Per. Why 80, my little cousin? 

Alc. Because I then might hope 
to see my likeness—not by the hand 
of a scholar, but by the master him- 
himself. Good bye! (He runs away.) 





If some sober readere—after spelling over the foregoing scene—should 


exclaim with Phidias (in other things, doubtless, their perfect prototype), 
* for his age almost incredible !”—we beg to tell them, firstly, that this child 
was AtcipiaDEs. Secondly, we tell them that there is good Greek text for 
every trait of our little hero, here developed with so much graphic power, 
more especially for the Lion-anecdote, which we particularly recommend to 
be made known in all nurseries, in which elder brothers are in the habit of 
trying wrestling- matches with their juniors and betters. We remind them, 
thirdly, that “ Young York” was but eight (and children ripen slower at 
our distance from the sun) when William Shakspeare—* nature’s private 
secretary ’’—makes him 


** A parlous boy, 
“ Bold, quick, ingenious, forward, capable.” 
Fourthly, we beg them, if papas, to think over the miraculous sayings and 
doings of their own respective Fredericks and Adolphuses, just breeched, 
the joy of their paternal hearts, and delight (who doubts it?) of their guests 
and visitors—invariably alive to the ravishing graces of infautine display. 
We ourselves have a boy :—but enough—my son, Sir! Only turn to his 
picture in Hood’s Annual for 1831—that’s all. 





And now—never mind dates*—Alcibiades shall be nine years of age; 





, " The exact year of the birth of Alcibiades is doubtful enough to give us a little 
atituce. 
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never mind history—the Athenians have beaten the Beotians at Coronea, * 
but Clinias has fallen. Who shall bear that intelligence to his widow— 
his Digpmache? Even Pericles shrinks from the agonizing task. Let us 
see how the son will break it to the mother. 





Scene II. 
The Chamber of Dinomache. 
Dinomacne. A Femave SLAvE. 


(Alcibiades rushes into the room.) 


Ale. Oh, mother, dearest mother ! 

Din. How now, my child ? 

Alc. Tell me, I pray thee—must I 
rejoice or mourn? 

Din, At what ? 

Alc. At two pieces of intelligence 
—brought at the same time, and of 
the same importance. Our army— 

Din, Oh speak! 

Ale. Has fought the Beeotians, and 
conquered, All the streets are full 
of jubilee; they are dragging victims 
to the altars, and the priests are 

utting on their holiday garlands. 
he— 

Din. And doubt’st thou still whe- 
ther we should rejoice ? 

Ale, Oh no!—but my father— 

Din. (Alarmed) How, what, child, 
—thy father? Hast thou news of 
him? How fares it with him? 

Ale. Ah! well with him —right 
well! He has fallen asleep—and 
has sent us back his shield. 

Din. (in a frenzy of grief.) Gods |— 
Gods !|—Miserable me! Clinias, my 
beloved Clinias!—Fallen? Oh that 
I should live to hear it ! 

Slave. My mistress— 

Din. Away! Away! Haste! Fly! 
Seek Pericles! 

(Slave runs out.) 

Alc. Said I not so, my mother ? 

Now—shall we weep, or shall we 


joy? 


Din. Weep! weep, till our eyes 
dry up, and our hearts burst. Our 
stay, our pride, our glory—he is 
gone! Miserable Dinomache! mi- 
serable child! All, all is lost for 
ever ! 

Ale. All? Forgive me, mother— 
not yet all. Does this picture 
(pointing to one upon the wall) not re- 
present the fight at Artemisium ? 
Is that not the ship which my father 
himself armed; and with which he 
sent three of the enemy’s ships to 
the bottom ? 

Din. Alas! alas! it is the same. 

Alc. Now, then, dearest, dearest 
mother—thou hast not yet lost all. 
beg hast his picture, and thou hast 
caus E. 

Din. Sorry consolation ! 

Ale, Nay, not so altogether sorry. 
His picture for remembrance, me 
for comfort, and one day for re 
venge. 

Din. Thee, poor unhappy child ? 

Ale. lam—Il am so now; but re- 
main so shall I not. One day, mo- 
ther, one day I too shall bear shield 
and sword, my father said it; and 
when I can, then will I bring him a 
death- offering. Weep not so com- 
fortless, my mother, thou hast still 
his picture, and me. 





Now reader, remember the Great Magician :— 


*¢ The tear, down childhood’s cheek that flows, 
Is like the dewdrop on the rose ; 





* z.c. 447. The real event of this battle was just the contrary. But the 
Athenians must conquer for the sake of our scene. 
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When next the summer breeze comes by, 
And waves the bush, the flower is dry.” 


The fact is, Alcibiades had wiped his eyes before he acted messenger to 


his poor mother, and he wept no more at this time. 


as sportive as ever. 


Ina few weeks he is 





Scene III. 


An out-of-the-way lonely Street of Athens. 


AvciBIADEs, Me.ittus, THimnicuivs. 


Ale. Now—are you all ready with 
your house-building ? * 

Mel. P'm ready. 

Thim. And I 

Boys, We're all ready. 

Ale. So am I—this long while. 
Come then, let’s compare our 
work. I say, Melittus, why is your 
house so plain and simple ? 

Mel. Why, I've given all that’s 
needful in it and about it. See 
here, this row of rooms, the eating- 
hall, the court, the kitchen-garden ; 
the stables, the very cellars, have not 
been forgotten. What would you 
have more ? 

Thim. Embellishments! Tve taken 
care to have enough of them. Isn’t 
it quite true, Alcibiades, I've built 
better than him? Spangles of gold 
and silver on all sides, every cham- 
ber laid with silken carpets, and the 
whole outside—how pretty and how 
gaily coloured! 

Mel. Yes! and for the sake of 
that, what wretched uneven reoms, 
what a crooked court, and whata 
paltry hall! Ina a thousand places 
a thousand different necessary things 
forgotten? Is éhat not true—am I 
not right? 

Some Boys. Melittus is right! 

Other Boys. No, no, Thimnichius 


is right! 
Let Alcibiades 


Mel. and Thim. 
decide ! 

Alc. ( With judicial gravity.) Well 
then: Take thy house to Sparta, 
Master Melittus! And then, Thim- 
nichius, take thine te the womanish 
Persians! Ion the contrary—look 
this way, my friends—I on the con- 
trary, recollecting that I live at 
Athens, have built as an ATHENIAN, 
I have given ornament, and not for- 


Other Boys at play. 


gotten convenience. Oh, well dol 
remember what my father so often 
used to say—that it proved the high- 
est sense at onee to win the applause 
of the crowd by outward show and 
the praise of the wise by inward 
excellence. Look here at my house, 
comrades, and decide. 

All the Boys. Right, right! We 
give in, we givein! Again—again 
— Alcibiades is the best. 

Ale. ( Laughing.) Again? I won- 
der you should make such a cry 
about a thing—which you should be 
pretty well accustomed to by this 
time ! 

Some of the Boys. (Looking round.) 
Oh, our houses—our beautiful 
houses! Look at that nasty wag- 
gon coming right upon us! They’ll 
all be destroyed. 

Others. Is there not enough of 
us? We'll drive the waggoner back. 

Others. We'll beg of him to turn. 

Others. Alcibiades! Alcibiades! 
what shall we do? 

Alc. ( Proudly.) What you please! 
When it comes to the worst, I sup- 
pose I must advise you. 

Thim. (To the Waggoner —coax- 
ing.) Dear sir—be so very good—just 
to turn round your waggon? We 
thought ourselves safe—in this little 
street—from all kinds of carriages, 
and have built houses here. Only 
look yourself, three darling pets of 
houses ! 

Waggoner. What’s that! 
with your nonsense there ! 
drive this way. 

Mel. (Sturdily.) Drive back this 
instant, sir, or we'll bicker you with 
stones. 

Waggoner. What, you threaten, do 


you, master? Out of the way, you 


Away 
I must 





* Plutarch says they were playing at something like our marbles, But what 
phould he know about the matter ? 
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young whelp, or my whip shall 
come across thee to such purpose, 
that thy back shall tingle for a fort- 
night. Gee hup! 

Alc. ( With the softest tone.) Won't 
you yield, then—dear—stubborn— 
man? Not if I come to thee? 

Waggoner. And who be’est thou, 


puppy ? 

le ( Confidently.) AciBIADEs. 

Waggoner. Alci—what? Eh! what 
the devil’s that to me ? I never heard 
the name afore in my born days! 

Ale. This is the first day, then—toa 
certainty—you ever were in Athens. 
But I beseech thee, yield ! , 

Waggoner. Go to the devil with 
thee! Let me drive, or 

Ale. ( Throws himself down before the 
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horses.) Well then, drive on —if 
thou’st the heart. 

All the Boys. Gods! Heavens! 
Alcibiades, 

Waggoner. Child, be’est thou 
mad ? 

Alc, Drive on, I say, if this way 
thou must drive. What carest thou 
for an urchin, whose very name thou 
hast never heard before ! 

Waggoner. Would that thee might 
lie there all thy days, thou imp o’ 
darkness! (Mean while turns his wag- 
gon, muttering between his teeth.) Wish 
—all the same—I had him for a son 
—might be pretty sartain then I 
should not die a waggoner! (Drives 
out by the way he prem 


The imp of darkness is not quite ten, when he takes this method of crea- 


ting a diversion. 
authority—and with equal effect. 


Many another prank might be dramatized—on good 
But he is getting to an age at which 


all male creatures are iatolerable, unless flogged six timesa-day. So will 
we drop the curtain on Alcibiades the Boy—ready to raise it—whenever you, 
dear Christopher, shall deign to blow scene-shifter’s whistle on— 


ALCIBIADEs THE YOUTH. 





FANNY FAIRFIELD. 


Parr II. 


Security breeds ruin,”—MAssINGeR. 


‘¢ Wuat’s come over our little 
Fan?” exclaimed Mark Fairfield, in 
a tone of perplexity and vexation, 
as his denned started up in tearful 
agitation from the humble supper- 
table, and ran sobbing into the small 
adjoining chamber in which she 
shared the bed of the aged grand- 
mother, ‘* What’s come over our 
little Fan?” cried the too indulgent 
father. ‘She did not use to be so 
humoursome and so fractious for 
nothing—no, nor for any thing for 
that matter, my sweet tempered 
little maid! But now to start up, 
and be off with herself that gait, just 
for Jem and Bill’s jeering nonsense 
about her grand ways and fine 
grammar words—(Thee lett’st thy 
tongues wag too fast, lads—I warn 
thee).—Why, dame, what’s come to 
the foolish wench ?” 


** What’s come to her, master?” 
echoed Dame Fairfield, in a peevish, 
half-reproachful tone. ‘ That’s what 
I've been saying over and over 
again for months and months past— 
only ye’d never give heed to.my 
words, nor see nothin’ amiss with 
her so long as she was ready, wi’ a 
sweet look and a soft word, to set 
your chair for you, and help you on 
wi’ your old jacket and list shoes 
when you comed in from work 0’ 
nights. But I’ve had enough to do 
with her ever since my lady left— 
not that she ever gave me a short 
answer or a saucy word, or let 
alone what I bid her do; but some- 
how the maid an’t the same maid. 
She goes moping and peaking about, 
and don’t set to nothin’ with a good 
heart, but them poetry-books and 
copy-books—‘ manscrips, as she 





calls °em, whatever that may be; 
but nothin’ better than ‘ nonsense 
and vanity,’ I’ve a notion, as Mr 
Poundem, the Baptist minister, said 
t’other day, when he called in wi’ 
some tracts, and took up one of 
Fan’s ‘ treasures, as she calls em.” 

“ I tell thee what, dame,” re- 
joined her husband ; “ to my mind, 
mother was in the right after all, 
when she said no good would come 
of Fan’s being always up at the 
great house.” And turn in to the 
old blind woman, he repeated his 
words to her in a more audible key ; 
but her hearing was not so far gone 
as to prevent her from listening with 
painful interest to the foregoing 
dialogue, and perfectly compre- 
hending the matter in question. 

“ Ay, Mark, Mark,” said the ve- 
nerable parent, ‘‘it might have been 
better. for us all, my son, if ye’d 
heeded the old blind body’s words 
at the first speaking: but what’s 
past and gone, man can’t bring 
back again. The poor lassie’s learnt 
too much for her good maybe up 
at that grand place—too many fine 
things, and fine ways, and fashions 
of this world, and too little, I doubt, 
of the things that concern her peace 
and the way to the world to come. 
But loving words and godly reason- 
ing won’t be wasted upon her now, 
God helping ; and my lady won’t be 
back these three months; and Frank 
and our little Fan will be friends 
again, not to say they are unfriendly 
now—only Frank keeps away so 
much to what he used, and they 
don’t seem the same like, to my 
thinking. The blind sees more 
sometimes than the far-sighted.” 

The slight sketch above attempted 
of an evening scene in Mark Fair- 
field’s cottage may suffice to make 
the reader tolerably well acquainted 
with the relative circumstances of 
those with whom this humble nar- 
rative is principally concerned. 

The migratory possessors of Las- 
celles Court, after an unusually pro- 
longed continuance in their noble 
domain, had taken flight at last to 
that anomalous region where natu- 
ral spring and fictitious winter set 
in together, combining to form that 
modern division of time, denoted, 
par excellence, “* The Season.” Lady 
Gertrude, devoted to the claims “ of 
existing circumstances,” had laid 


Fanny Fairfield. 


-her 


aside all concern about little Fanny, 
after she had returned the poor 
girl’s sobbing, wordless farewell 
with a condescending kiss and a 
“ darling love,” to be taken up again 
on her return into the country, with 
garden bonnet, and her half- 
filled herbal. And little Fanny was 
again stationary in her father’s cot- 
tage, but with a heart too full of 
the days that were gone—too averse 
to the cheerful improvement of those 
she was entering on. Her home 
tasks had become more and more 
distasteful to her, though her weak- 
ly, indulgent mother had excused 
her from the most laborious, at the 
request of the Lady Gertrude, who 
pleaded for the exemption, on the 
pretext of preserving the still deli- 
cate hands of her favourite for oc- 
cupations “ that could not fail in the 
end to prove far more beneficial to 
her.” What that “ end” might be 
her ladyship never precisely stated, 
her own view of it not being of the 
clearest probably ; but a colouring 


of reason was given to the request, 


by her leaving certain quantities of 
silks, muslins, and materials for em- 
broidery, to be wrought during her 
absence, according to the instruc- 
tions and directions of Mademoiselle 
Virginie, who had condescended, at 
her ladyship’s pressing instances, to 
impart some knowledge of the art 
she excelled in to the young cot- 
tager. 

“ Mais ses mains! ses mains, mi 
ladi! A quoi bon lui enseigner 
quelque chose d’utile, si ces bour- 
rus” (meaning Fanny’s parents) 
*s’obstinent ales luigater? Pauvre 
petite! C’est un horreur!” 

Mademoiselle Virginie’s appeal 
was too reasonable and touching to 
fail of its effect. So the exemption 
was asked and obtained, and Fanny 
furnished with employment more 
congenial to her taste than that for 
which it was substituted, but far less 
so than other occupations, the ma- 
terials for which had also been 
abundantly supplied by her liberal 
patroness—a writing desk, pens and 
paper in profusion, blank books (one 
of which, a bound volume with a 
clasp, Fanny had been encouraged 
to call her album), a few volumes of 
modern prose and poetry, “ select- 
ed,” Lady Gertrude declared, “ with 
the most scrupulous consideration,” 
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a small engravéd portrait of her 
beautiful ladyship, neatly framed 
and glazed, and one of Lord Byron, 
as a pendant illustration of the por- 
tion of his works included in Lady 
Gertrude’s scrupulous selection 
(Don Juan, of course, excluded.) 
These possessions constituted what 
poor Fanny called her “ treasures ;” 
and having arranged them as much 
in the style of Lady Gertrude’s bou- 
doir as the capabilities of her little 
white-washed bedchamber and small 
claw table could admit—the latter 
being always decorated with a glass 
of flowers—not only to complete the 
fond illusion, but in accordance with 
her own natural taste ; thither, to that 
consecrated corner, she stole—with 
her work or without—at all times 
when released (for it was come to 
that) from those domestic duties she 
had so long found her happiness in 
fulfilling. And still she left none of 
them positively unfulfilled ; and still 
it was her delight and privilege to 
prepare all the little comforts in her 
- power against her father’s returnfrom 
his daily labour ; and her young bro- 
thers never applied to her in vain, 
however recently they might have 
vexed her by tieir coarse jesting, for 
any little kindness or assistance in 
her power to render; and still, spite 
of the stipulated exemption, she 
could never bear to sit still and see 
her mother overworked and unas- 
sisted ; and, least of all, to let her 
dear old grandmother fee] the lack 
of any of those tender services and 
sweet attentions that had ever been 
the heart’s tribute of her dutiful lit- 
tle Fanny. But after all, to revert 
to her mother’s homely but expres- 
sive phrase, “ The maid was not 
the same maid.” And who was so 
sensible of the truth, who felt it so 
painfully, who deplored it so bitter- 
ly, as the playmate of her childhood, 
the friend of her youth—(ah! more 
than friend)—the frank and gentle 
hearted, the low born, but noble 
natured Frank Lovell ? 

Yes, it was too true. Frank and 
Fanny were no longer what they had 
been to each other. And yet the 
differences that gradually effected 
their comparative estrangement had 
never amounted to angry altercation, 
much less to a positive quarrel. 
But alas! the delicate and precious 
links of affection may be eaten away 
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by gradual corrosion, as well as vio- 
lently sundered, and the rupture so 
effected may be equally complete. 
Oh! remember this—take heed of 
this, all ye whose hearts are knit 
together by the holy bonds of na- 
ture, love, or friendship! We know 
too well, that “ offences will come,” 
for it needeth not the demonstrative 
power of Fletcher of Madely to prove 
that we are all—ay, every living soul 
of woman born—under the ban and 
curse of a fallen nature. But wo 
unto those who, presuming on their 
“vested rights” of affection, wilfully, 
wantonly, or carelessly irritate the 
excitable temper, grieve the tender, 
wound the sensitive, or try the for- 
bearing spirit. Wo to those, who 
think it a light matter, provided they 
fail nov in weightier observances, to 
defraud the heart that loves them 
of its minor dues—those small, sweet 
courtesies, and tender allowances, 
and finer sympathies, that, like the 
fairy Maimouna’s magic threads, 
weave together a chain of holier but 
as marvellous power. 


‘¢ It is not timber, lead, and stone, 
The architect requires alone 

To finish a fine building ; 
The palace were but half complete, 
If he could possibly forget 

The carving and the gilding.” 


And wo especially, and above all, 
to that love, that friendship, that 
union, whatever it may be, fronk 
which truth and confidence are ex- 
cluded, or not maintained with the 
whole soul, and given with the whole 
heart. ; 

We have seen that in the earlier 
stage of her favour at Lascelles 
Court, Fanny had professed her wil- 
lingness to relinquish all the plea- 
sures and privileges it conferred, if 
assured they were the cause of un- 
easiness to Frank; and well would 
it have been for both if he had taken 
her at her word, honestly acknow- 
ledging and explaining to her the 
strength and reasonableness of his 
objections. But touched with the 
generosity of the offer, and half 
ashamed of his own jealous petu- 
lance, and comparative selfishness, 
he scorned to indulge the latter by 
taking advantage of her yielding 
nature, and for a time half schooled 
himself into the belief that his fears 
were Prem. and his distur- 
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bance unreasonable. But again and 
again similar scenes recurred, till 
at length Fanny grew cautious of 

ouring out all her thoughts and 
Foclings, as she had been wont to do, 
to her no longer sympatbizing friend ; 
and Frank, soon becoming conscious 
of the withdrawing of her confidence, 
attributed the change to motives less 
innocent than the actual ones; and, 
stung to the heart by a growing sus- 
picion that she he loved looked 
down upon him, drew back in his 
turn, with a proud humility, disdain- 
ing complaint or attempt at explana- 
tion, from which he shrank, it is pos- 
sible, as much in apprebension of the 
confirmations of his worst fears, as 
from less tender and more selfish 
feelings. Still, for a length of time, 
he continued to watch and wait for 
her coming, as in happier days; 
lingering in the twilight about the 
lodge gates to accompany her on her 
homeward way after she had passed 
that barrier, beyond which not all 
the yearning fondness with which his 
heart still overflowed for her would 
have induced him to advance a step 
into the silvan paradise, which, if 
poor Frank could have expressed 
himself classically, he would have 
anathemized as a region of Circean 
spells. And at last he ceased to in- 
trude upon her, even at that hour 
when he had been fain to fancy her 
all his own again, while he could 
cling to the illusion. She came— 
not unaccompanied. The tones of 
that dear familiar voice, borne on the 
stillness of the evening air, reached 
him before he could distinguish her 
form in the depth of the dark avenue. 
Other accents of manly intonation 
mingled with those to which his 
heart, as he listened, thrilled through 
every pulse with a new sense of bit- 
terness. Stepping back a few paces 
from the gate against which he had 
been leaning, he strained his eyes 
through the twilight to discern the 
advancing forms. Hers could not be 
mistaken. His own Fanny, leaning 
familiarly (as he fancied) on the arm 
of a gentleman, who was stooping 
towards her as they walked in ear- 
nest conversation. He could not 
divine; his feelings were too much 
excited to suppose the possibility 
that she had rather declined than 
encouraged the objectionable com- 
panionship ; and that her hand rested 
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not willingly on the arm, through 
which it had been drawn not unre- 


sistingly. He saw, he felt only the 
fact as it appeared. One more look 
to be assured that it was so. His 
own Fanny thus familiarly linked 
with another, one whose superior 
station alone should have been her 
warning and defence. And for him- 
self! had he deserved this of her? 
One look, more in sorrow than in 
anger—(ah, Fanny! could you have 
caught its unutterable expression )— 
and slowly and silently he turned 
from the old trysting place, and 
from the path that led towards Aer 
home, and looked up no more till 
he stood before the old porch of the 
Grange ; gazing for a moment before 
he entered at the venerable home of 
his father and forefathers with feel- 
ings of unwonted bitterness. The 
substantial old farm house, with its 
double gables and chimney stacks of 
ancient masonry; its deep set lat- 
tices and time stained walls, half 
hidden by mantling ivy, stood dark 
and undefined in the deepening twi- 
light—except when the ruddy glow 
of fire and candle light, streaming 
through a lower window, lit up its 
heavy frame work, and the glossy 
leaves of an embowering bay-tree, 
and the grass plot beneath, and the 
whole side of the jasmine-covered 
porch. Frank’s gaze, as it wandered 
over the peaceful dwelling, rested 
a moment on that illumined window 
and the scene within. There, by the 
wide hospitable hearth, where the 
cheerful wooed fire was heaped so 
unsparingly, sat his venerable grey- 
haired father, shading his eyes with 
his uplifted hand as he bent over 


* The big Ha’ Bible, ance his father’s 
pride.” 


And there, just opposite to her bro- 
ther, on whom his eyes were fixed 
with reverential earnestness, sat Aunt 
Amy, with her placid face and ever 
busy fingers, in which the bright 
knitting-needles glanced and spark- 
led as she plied them with lightning 
quickness. And there stood the 
round oak table, covered with a snow 
white cloth and half spread for sup- 
per by a “ neat handed Phillis,” 
whose mild soft eyes turned ever 
and anon with a look of loving reve- 
rence towards the venerable pair, as 
she moved to and fro with quiet 
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handiness in her “ service of love.” 
No mercenary handmaid was she; 
the grateful orphan niece! the home- 
ly featured, but sweet tempered 
Mary Lovel, whose service was the 
heart’s payment for benefits other- 


wise unpayable. “ Oh that Fanny 
were like Aer: No wiser, nor no 
atch then how happy we might 

ave been together!” was the half 
uttered aspiration of the watcher 
without, as he followed with his eyes 
the housewifery preparations of 
* Cousin Mary.” “ How father and 
aunt and Mary would have loved 
her like a child and a sister! But 
that’s all over now.” And with the 
deepest sigh his young heart had 
ever heaved, Frank turned into the 
dark shadow of the porch, and in 
another moment made one of the 
family group at that homely supper 
table. 

“ And was ‘all over’ in truth from 
that hour between Frank and Fan- 
ny?” They know little of the hu- 
man heart,—of that complicated puz- 
zie a lover’s heart, who ask so sim- 
ple aquestion. Before he slept that 
night Frank’s heart had begun to 
make excuses for Fanny, and to 
suggest the most favourable expla- 
nation of unfavourable appearances ; 
and when they next met (though 
that meeting was no longer as by 
appointed tryst), a word from her, 
or only an answering glance as he 
looked in her face with enquiring 
tenderness, would have dispelled his 
most painful doubts and demolish- 
ed his sternest resolves. But neither 
word nor look encouraged those 
secret relentings, nor implied, on 
Fanny’s part, any uneasiness at his 
ill-assumed reserve. And yet she 
was well aware of the late cause of 
his disturbance, for she had seen 
him (he was sure she had) when he 
turned away in surprise and sorrow 
from the lodge gate the night she 
came towards him so unexpectedly 
accompanied. “ It was then to ner 
a matter of indifference what he 
thought and felt; and if she could 
forget old times and old kindnesses 
he would not be the one to remind 
her of them.” 

And Fanny was, as he believed, 
well aware of his feelings and the 
more recently exciting cause; and 
she might have in part relieved them, 
aud excused herself by the simple 
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assurance that she had been distres- 
sed by the attendance of her noble 
escort, and still more by her con- 
sciousness of Frank’s annoyance at 
the unwelcome sight. But she was 
also conscious that she had not at 
all times avoided and discouraged 
the too flattering attentions covertly 
addressed to her, not only by Lord 
Henry Feltham, her companion on 
the evening in question, but by many 
a thoughtless or unprincipled idler, 
intent only on present amusement, 
and taking cruel advantage of her 
anomalous situation. And conscious, 
moreover, that she had marked his 
receding form, as he turned away 
that evening on his lonely path with 
feelings in which there was more of 
wounded pride than self-accusing 
sorrow; and that the tears which 
had swelled into her eyes and the 
biush that had crimsoned her cheek, 
as she walked on in downcast silence 
beside her noble companion, were 
those of mortification rather than of 
modestembarrassment, as heshrewd- 
ly observed of her annoyance and 
its cause,. commented with mock 
gravity on the evident discomfiture 
of the “ expecting Cymon,” and his 
6wn despair at haviug, however in- 
nocently, “ interfered with so inter- 
esting an appointment.” 

Fanny remembered all these things 
with an uneasy consciousness that 
overcame her better feelings, and 
restrained her from yielding to the 
heart’s impulse, which, if indulged, 
would have met Frank’s enquiring 
eye and silently expressive greeting, 
with all and more than all that he 
required of explanation and apology. 
So they met and parted, in restraint 
and disappointment. Fanny looked 
in vain, as she returned from her 
now daily attendance at the Court, 
for him who no longer haunted her 
homeward path, or watched and lin- 
gered whenever he had a chance of 
meeting her. He came no more, 
but other escort was more frequent- 
ly proposed, and (whether in pique 
or mere passive compliance) less 
reluctantly accepted; and she was 
now often retained to sleep at “ the 
great house”—or, more objection- 
ably, dismissed to her home at so 
late an hour that the humble inmates 
had long been retired to rest. On 
such occasions, Lady Gertrude’s 
sense of propriety and responsibility 
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of course provided a fitting escort 
for the young creature of whom she 
had in a manner assumed the guar- 
dianship; and having done so, the 
possibility that the charge being 
transferable, might be transferred, 
never occurred to her. Fanny best 
knew whether it was or was not— 
and as none questioned, who had a 
right to blame? Something in such 
sort, perhaps, she argued with her- 
self; and the result of such arguing 
might have shown itself disastrously 
erelong, but that the London season 
called—Lady Gertrude departed— 
and Fanny returned, as has been 
shown—an altered, but not a hap- 
pier creature—to be again the sta- 
tionary inmate of her father’s cot- 
tage. 

And thus it was, that with the keen 
discernment of affection, more pene- 
trating than the bodily sense of which 
she had been so long deprived, the 
old sightless grandmother perceived 
that Frank and Fanny were no longer 
what they had been to each other. 
“ Not unfriendly,” to repeat her own 
words, “‘ but somehow not the same.” 
Frank s.ill frequently looked in at 
his nurse’s cottage, and would some- 
times, as he had been used to do, sit 
down with the family at their humble 
supper-board—or join them as they 
returned home after service on Sun- 
days—falling naturally, as it seemed, 
into his old place by Fanny’s side, 
as she walked more slowly than the 
rest, giving her support to the most 
aged. And thus (as the venerable 
woman failed not to remark) if fewer 
words than formerly passed between 
them, they were not less friendly, 
though less free; and each young 
voice sank to a softer and lower tone 
as they addressed each other. She 
might have noted also, but for her 
visual darkness, that when their eyes 
occasionally met, though both seem- 
ingly avoided the encounter, the 
exchanged look was full of kindly 
feeling, however suddenly with- 
drawn; and notwithstanding their 
partial estrangement, whether pre- 
sent with or absent from her, Frank’s 
thoughts still hovered about Fanny, 
mindful of every thing that might 
gratify or interest her well-known 
tastes and feelings. Still, however 
heavy “ the burden of the day,” he 
never passed by hedge-row or thick- 
et, where the honeysuckle or dog- 
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rose flaunted in their odorous beauty, 
without gathering for her a nosegay 
of the flowers she loved, though his 
heart whispered as he did so, “ what 
cares she for them now ?” 

And still, when the extensive busi- 
ness of the large grazing farm took 
him farther afield to various market 
towns, and from time to time even 
to the great city, he never failed to 
bring back, as in past days, some 
little offering, suited to the taste of 
the ungrateful one, with a delicacy 
of choice scarcely to be expected 
from one to whom some scented 
coxcomb of the privileged class 
would have deemed it the height of 
absurdity to apply any epithet more 
honourable than that of ‘‘clodpole,” 
comfortably unconscious of the glo- 
rious truth, that 
*‘ Worth makes the man, the want of it 

the fellow— 
The rest is nought but leather and pru- 
nella.” 


And Frank Lovel, if an unlearned 
peasant, was by no means ignorant 
or illiterate; and, but for his self- 
depreciating humility, and for the 
baneful reserve which had gradually 
been growing between them, he 
might have surprised and delighted 
Fanny, by revealing to her how wise- 
ly and how well he had been im- 
proving every leisure hour, by storing 
his mind with useful information, 
and even in cultivating a taste (of 
which he was by no means deficient) 
for the things most congenial to hers. 

The rustic “ Edwin was no vulgar 
boy,” and Fanny had never perhaps 
been more sensible of that truth than 
at this very season of their compara- 
tive estrangement. In the quiet of 
her humble home, and the calm and 
equal flow of natural and fitting cir- 
cumstances to which she was be- 
coming again habituated, her mind 
gradually regained a more healthful 
tone; and her heart, no longer under 
the influence of morbid and danger- 
ous excitement, yearned with re= 
morseful tenderness towards the 
object of her first and purest affec- 
tions—her warmest gratitude—her 
unchangeable respect. 

On one of his latest returns, after 
the absence of a week spent in the 
great city (during which interval he 
had chewed “ the cud of many bit- 
ter fancies”), his handsome and ex- 
pressive face brightened over with 
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irrepressible gladness, as, on enter« 
ing the little gate of Mark Fairfield’s 
garden, the first object that met his 
eyes was her on whom his thoughts 
had dwelt so uneasily of late, seated 
quietly at work in the old yew-tree 
porch, looking (his heart whispered ) 
more like his “own little Fan” than 
he had seen her look for many a long 
day. And when, at the unexpected 
sound of his voice, her face, too, 
beamed brightly with aglow of plea- 
sure not to be mistaken and start 
ing up, she ran to meet him, with the 
joyful exclamation of “Dear Frank!” 
his manly nature was for a moment 
subdued to a degree of weakness 
that did it no discredit, and looking 
at her (as he held her from him) 
through the glistening moisture that 
had qutverel ia his eyes, he said in 
a voice, far different from its firm 
natural tone—‘‘ Then you are glad 
to see me, Fanny ?” 

Those were happy moments! full 
of an inexpressible sweetness. With 
scarcely a word spoken, those two 
young hearts in an instant under- 
stood each other, and oh! the inco- 
herent outpouring of confession and 
sorrow, and assurances and forgive- 
nesses that were interchanged in the 
uncounted moments that followed. 
“And now, Fan!” said her lover 
(the old fund diminutive resumed 
with the old fond familiar feeling), 
* And now Fan! I have brought you 
here a little present that Iam almost 
sure you will like; for it is just in 
your own way,” and he produced a 
neatly bound volume of Bloomfield’s 
“Farmer's Boy.” ® And do you 
know,” he continued, when the well- 
chosen gift had been accepted and 
admired in a way that repaid him 
for past months of misery, “I don’t 
know but what I shall turn poet my- 
self in time, I’m so taken with that 
story;—that’s xo story either, but 
only truth and nature, and that’s the 
Treason it pleases me so well, I've a 
notion.” Frank spoke unconscious 
of the self-eulogium, but Fanny’s 
heart, with the quickness of female 
sensibility, caught the full inference 
of those careless words, and warmed 
towards the speaker with a glow of 
affectionate respect for his noble 
simplicity of mind and purity of 
feeling. 

A short spell of sunshine, a hal- 
cyon calm, succeeded this unpreme- 





ditated explanation :—and all was 
love and confidence on one side, and 
grateful affection and unreserve on 
the other. And though Frank, in his 
revived security (born of happiness), 
asked nothing — required nothing 
more than this, Fanny, anticipating 
his wishes for the future, laid down 
for herself a system of the most un- 
exceptionable prudence, against the 
return of the family to Lascelles 
Court should again place ber in cir- 
cumstances that might cause him 
uneasiness. And now, casting away 
all doubts and misgivings, in the 
fulness of re-established confidence, 
Frauk applied to his indulgent fa- 
ther for the consent he felt so sure 
of, that it was a painful surprise to 
him, when the old man, contracting 
his brow, with a severity of expres- 
sion little characteristic of his natu- 
ral aspect, said, “Dost thee know 
what thee art about, boy ? Dost thee 
know what thee wouldst have ? 
Wouldst have a fine madam for thy 
wife, that would be afraid of soiling 
her slippers if she did but step across 
the yard to serve the poultry; and 
would sit all day at her nonsense 
books and her fillagree work, instead 
of minding the house and all the con- 
cerns, as thy poor mother minded’em, 
Frank? (a good wife she was to me, 
God bless her!)—and would turn up 
her nose at thy pou father and 
aunt, and all the old fashioned ways 
of the Grange, because we haven't 
learnt to ape our betters, forsooth, 
and live above our stations ? No, no, 
Frank! Let them keep her that’s 
spoilt her, Isay. And a mortal pity 
it is they Aave spoilt her; for there 
warn’t a lass in the parish I could 
have fancied better for thy wife and 
to sit in thy poor mother’s place, 
Frank, than Mark Fairfield’s daugh- 
ter, tho’ thee’d’st take her without a 
penny in her placket, or a smock to 
her back. But it’s no good talking 
now. Let them keep her that’s 
spoilt her. She won’t do for the 
Grange.” 

But Frank pleaded his cause, or 
rather that of the offending Fanny, 
so earnestly and so well, and aunt 
Amy (the most doting of aunts—the 
most tenderhearted and compassion- 
ate of ancientspinsters ) seconded his 
pleading so ably, pledging herself so 
generously for the housewifery capa- 
bilities and teachable disposition of 
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her favourite Fanny, that little by 
little the artificial frost-work of the 
farmer’s heart was melted, and at 
last he yielded t» the combined at- 
tack—though with a boding shake of 
the head, and on conditions that the 
proposed union should be deferred 
for a full twelvemonth, till time 
should prove—was the old man’s 
not unreasonable stipulation—* whe- 
ther Fan was quite come to her sens 
ses again, and like to keep ‘em.” 

Aud Fanny, with whom, “nothing 
loath,” her lover nowsealed this long 
understood engagement, passed 
many days at the Grange, and soon 
“won golden opinions,” not less by 
the sweetness of jier endearing 
manners and respectful attentions 
to the venerable couple, than by her 
teachable readiness and real help- 
fulness in all household matters. 
And on the last morning of her latest 
visit, as the farmer spread his brown 
bread at breakfast with butter of 
Fanny’s making (cousin Mary could 
have made no better, herself was the 
first to own), he looked at his son 
with a nod and smile of most satis- 
factory significance, and pinching 
the blushing cheek of his future 
daughter-in-law, as she sat beside 
him, said, “She'll do yet, Frank— 
they haa’nt quite spoilt her.” 

“ The course of true love never 
did run smooth ;” and that of our 
village lovers was soon troubled by 
the return of the family, followed 
by an unusual train of guests, to 
Lascelles Court, and Fanny was 
again drawn into the “ charmed 
circle” —drawn thither, indeed, un- 
der her present circumstances, and 
with her present feelings, more 
from a sense of grateful duty to her 
patroness than in compliance with 
her own inclinations. Lady Ger- 
trude, who had been for some time 
indisposed, was now wholly con- 
fined to the house, and Jaid claim to 
Fanny’s almost constant attendance; 
and Frank—too generous, too con- 
fiding Frank—was not the man to 
exact from her he loved, and now 
entirely trusted, an ungrateful re- 
turn for the favours of her benefac- 
tress. 

“ And it will not be long now,” 
he comforted himself by reflecting— 
“ they will not stay long in the 
country; and when they are gone, 
T-shall have her all to myself again 
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and then—in /ess than a year !—only 
eleven months now!” 

Ah! credulous Frank! presump- 
tuous Fanny! who that ventures 
knowingly on a path of temptation 
unconvinced of his besetting sin, 
and unarmed with the only invin- 
cible strength, may venture to say, 
“ Thus far will 1 go, and no far- 
ther?” 

Lady Gertrude’s indisposition, 
though it restricted her from out- 
door exercise, was by no means of 
a nature to exclude her from com- 
pany, or to cause her courtly and 
discriminating physicians to prohi- 
bit excitement—of a pleasurable 
sort. The saloons of Lascelles 
Court were therefore thronged by 
an unusual influx of the gay, the 
idle, and the talented—the talented 
in art and literature; for the Lady 
Gertrude, besides being particularly 
blue this year, had become an en- 
thusiast in painting, and the patron- 
ess of “ rising artists.” One of that 
description of persons, a young 
painter of some genius and greater 
pretensions, had followed the family 
from town, and was now devoting 
his pencil to various subjects, se- 
lected by his fair patroness from 
animate and inanimate nature, for 
Mr Delisle’s talent was “ univer- 
sal.” ; 

A prioting press, in posthumous 
emulation of Horace Walpole’s dille- 
tante plaything, was also established 
at the Court; and great were the 
projects of the Lady Gertrude! and 
incessant the cry for copy, and ad- 
mirable the ardour for illustration, 
Fugitive pieces, poetic and prosaic, 
with head pieces and tail pieces 
(‘ rivulets of print on acres of mar- 
gin”), fluttered “ thick as leaves in 
Vallambrosa,” or goose-down at 
Michaelmas, from .the Lascelles 
press. Talents for composition were 
discovered and set a-going in persons 
who, at first sight of their own print- 
ed perpetrations, were fain, in the 
naiveté of their feelings, to exclaim 
with George Dandin, “ Comment, 
jai fait de la prose!” 

Strawberry Hill, in the days of its 
glory, was a Beotian house in com- 
parison with its modern prototype; 
and as a certain atmosphere of ele- 
gance, taste, and refinement pervaded 
the whole, and however frivolous 
the pursuits, and however shallow 
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the professions, as the former were 
ostensibly intellectual and the latter 
speciously imposing, what wonder 
that the fascinations of a scene, to 
which music lent its subduing soft- 
ness, and rich perfumes their vo- 
luptuous breath, and every device of 
modern luxury its enervating influ- 
ence, rekindled all that was danger- 
ous to his peace and happiness in 
Fanny’s excitable, romantic, and 
flexible nature, and that her firmest 
resolutions were forgotten, and. her 
most serious promises broken, before 
she was conscious of wavering, or 
capable of a moment’s pause for re- 
flection and self-examination ? 

Her heart too—even the better 
feelings of her warm and affectionate 
heart—were enlisted with all that 
was most weak and fallible in her 
nature and temperament by the 
speciousness of a project, now first 
communicated to her by the Lady 
Gertrude, who, with a consistency 
of purpose not often characterising 
her benevolent schemes, had actu- 
ally kept in sight this “last and best,” 
advancing it with all her influence, 
even amid the engrossing concerns 
of a London season, and now spread 
before the eyes of the astonished and 
bewildered Fanny a list of names, 
filling the long columns of more than 
one sheet of foolscap, of the noble, 
the fashionable, the distinguished, 
and the would be’s of all denomina- 
tions, subscribers for copies, and 
tens of copies, of a certain collec- 
tion of miscellaneous poems, to be 
introduced by a brief memoir of the 
authoress, and illustrated with her 
portrait—and that authoress— Fanny 
Fairfield! Poor little Fanny! Hap- 
py, indeed happiest of the gifted that 
painter would have been, who could 
have caught and transferred to can- 
vass but a faint reflection of the lights 
and shadows that blended and flitted 
in hurrying changes over that fair 
young face, as with eyes glancing 
from those of the Lady Gertrude to 
the outspread paper, and back again, 
with perplexed enquiry, she stood 
as if spell-bound in the act of listen- 
ing. And the change was not less 
beautiful, when that look of innocent 
surprise, melting into one of shame- 
faced pleasure, the full deep-fringed 
eyelids fell in bashful consciousness, 
and blushing, trembling, and almost 
sobbing from strong excitement, she 
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attempted to express her grateful 
delight, as Lady Gertrude eloquently 
and feelingly descanted (amony other 
enumerations) on the power which 
would become hers with the posses- 
sion of the considerable sum secured 
to her by the subscription list, of 
benefiting those she most loved and 
honoured. 

The lady, unsuspicious of Fanny’s 
engagement (why was it yet unac- 
knowledged to her?) alluded only 
to her parents, but the young 
dreamer was already in imagination 
dividing her whole fortune (reserving 
not a portion for herself) between 
them, and one other who had been 
content to take her a portionless 
bride. No purely selfish thought 
mingled at that moment with the 
heart’s first natural and affectionate 
impulses. No—nor (to do her jus- 
tice) no thrill of gratified vanity, be- 
yond the anticipation of “ what 
would Frank say when she should 
put into his hands a printed book, all 
of her making, with her picture for 
the frontispiece?” ahd with the fond- 
ness for surprising, so characteristic 
of romantic youth, she had already 
decided on keeping the whole pro 
ject profoundly secret, when Lady 
Gertrude required her promise to 
mention it to no one beyond the 
walls of Lascelles Court and the 
circle of the initiated. 

About this time Frank Lovell was 
summoned to a distant county by a 
relation of his father’s, who, in ex- 
pectation of his approaching end, 
and with the intention of bequeath- 
ing his small landed property to his 
godson, Frank, was desirous that he 
should be with him in his last mo- 
ments (for he was a childless and 
unconnected man), and on the spot 
to take possession of his small inhe- 
ritance. The young man had yielded 
up his Fanny, as we have seen, with 
generous confidence to the claims 
of the Lady Gertrude; sustained in 
his conceding magnanimity by the 
fond persuasion that on Fanny's part 
also it was a sacrifice to gratitude, 
and that she looked forward as wish- 
fully as himself to the day when, 
becoming all his own by the most 
sacred and binding ties, duty would 
combine with inclination to super- 
sede every interfering claim. But 
spite of these self-whispered conso- 
lations and exhortations to patience 
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and placidity, uneasy feelings rather 
than thoughts stole in on him at 
times; at those times, especially, 
when he might have been enjoying 
the society of her he loved, and she 
was devoting herself, though with 
his sanction, to others who cared so 
little for her in comparison with 
him. “ But it will soon be over— 
it will soon be over,” was the re- 
flection with which he chased away 
these intrusive thoughts and cheer- 
ed his involuntary sadness; and he 
almost rejoiced, when summoned 
from home, at the anticipation of an 
absence of some weeks. ‘“ For it 
will not be half so bad,” he fondly 
argued, “ for Fanny and I to be quite 
separated for atime, than to be so 
near, and so little together; and by 
the time I return, my lady will be 
upon the move again—off to the sea, 
or somewhere, and then — and at 
all events—it will soon be over.” 
And these assurances, so soothing 
to himself, he tenderly whispered to 
his beloved, as they strolled together 
tl e evening before his departure, in 
the quiet Janes between their re- 
spective homes. Fanny had that 


day excused herself, though with 


some difficulty, from attendance at 
the Court, and had spent the greater 
part of it in the society of her lover 
and the little kindred circle at the 
Grange—not without having to ac- 
count, as clearly as she might, to the 
blunt questions and straightfor- 
ward comments of the old farmer, 
who was but half-satisfied with his 
son’s excuses for ‘‘ Fanny’s return 
to her old ways,” as he frowningly 
expressed himself. But if his “ wrath 
was kindled,” it was but a little, so 
strong was the ascendency she had 
lately more than regained over his 
kindly nature ; and there wanted not 
the good word of aunt Amy, ever 
ready in defence of the suspected or 
accused, and readiest of all in the 
cause of her dear Frank’s dear 
Fanny. Too humbly did the meek 
Mary Lovell account of herself and 
her influence to take upon her the 
advocacy of another’s cause—and 
that other’s Fanny—the clever, the 
beautiful, the beloved, the happy 
Fanoy—(Poor Mary! how happy 
did she esteem her)—but she slipt 
in a word affectionately in season— 
(there is no tact so fine as that of 
the heayt)—to relieve her evident 
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embarrassment at the farmer’s in- 
quisitorial greeting; and at dinner, 
she drew her uncle’s attention to the 
superior excellence of his favourite 
dish, “all Fanny’s own making,” 
she assured him—“so much better 
than she could have made it.” 

“Not a bit on’t—not a bit on’t, 
wench!” the old man, half smiling, 
half testily, rejoined. “ The pie’s 
a good pie, whoever made it; and 
Fan’s a good girl for all her non- 
sense, I’m fain to believe, but nota 
handier, nor a better, than my niece 
Mary Lovell, though I say it that 
shouldn’t say it, mayhap; and if she 
be likelier to look at, and cleverer in 
some things, ‘ handsome is as hand- 
some does,’ goes the old saying; and 
I only wish she may make Frank 
half as good a wife as thee’d’st ha’ 
made him, wench! if so be thee and 
he had taken to one another.” 

Was it the rough kindness of her 
uncle’s speech, or her timid con- 
sciousness that it drew a!l eyes upon 
her—or what was it so overpowered 
poor Mary that she became red 
and pale, and red again, ali in a mi- 
bute, and bent over her plate to 
conceal the tears, that soon swelied 
over the brimming lids and dropt 
upon her hands, as she silentiy 
busied herself with her knife and 
fork ? 

Whatever it was, Fanny marked 
and sympathized with the emotion, 
and when the two girls strolled down 
the garden after dinner, while Frank 
read the county paper to his father, 
she gently stole her arm round the 
neck of her companion, whispering 
in the fulness of her heart, “ Dear— 
dear—good Mary Lovell!, Oh! that 
I were indeed half as good as you 
are—half as fit” The rest of 
the sentence remained unspoken, 
but not misunderstood; and the 
silent kiss and glistening eye-glance 
that replied to it, was neither less 
eloquent or intelligible. There are 
feelings too complex and delicate to 
bear analysis or expression by the 
imperfect medium of speech. Mo- 
ments, when the glance of an eye, 
the inflexion of a tone, the quivering 
of a lip, lays open to each other 
hearts that have been hitherto as 
sealed volumes. Such moments 
have in them a foretaste of blessed- 
ness—not of this earth; and may 
lead us, perhaps, by a more awful 
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analogy, to some faint conception 
of that state wherein spirit shall 
communicate with spirit, unclogged 
and unimpeded by sense and mat- 
ter; and of that hour when the 
secrets of all hearts shall be revealed, 
not to mortal and fallible scrutiny, 
but to the Eye whose glance is 
knowledge and judgment. 

“Let us go by the churchyard,” 
said Fanny, as with her arm drawn 
through that of her lover, the pair 
sauntered slowly that evening to- 
wards her humble home. ‘Let us 
go by the churchyard. The old 
lime-tree is in full flower by this 
time, and I love its pale sweet blos- 
som better than all my lady’s rare 
exotics. I wonder why, Frauk !|— 
unless ”—and she looked up at him 
with her smiling eyes—‘“ unless, 
perhaps, because you used to pick 
them for me before I could reach 
the lowest boughs on tip-toe; you 
shall gather me a handful to-night, 
and | will keep them till you come 
back again.” 

And thus in a manner were the 
village lovers newly pledged to each 
other, and the slight cloud dispelled 
that had been again, almost imper- 
ceptibly, collecting. But their pre- 
sent interchange of heart was not 
equally unreserved on either side. 
Fanny had her reserves; she per- 
suaded herself, all for Frank’s sake ; 
and that persuasion was at least a 
comfortable and convenient one; 
for there were subjects, besides the 
grand mystery, respecting which, 
if not bound to secresy, she felt it 
expedient to be secret; for “how 
could she speak of them (all non- 
sense as they were, indeed, and not 
worth repeating) without betraying 
what she was pledged to conceal ? 
And then, dear Frank might take 
fancies in his head again, and fret 
and worry himself while he was 
away.” So, while he revealed to 
her the innermost fold of his own 
honest affectionate heart, one leaf 
of hers was hidden from him, and 
we all know how much mischief a 
single page may contain. But the 
very consciousness—(for such it 
was, however ingeniously miscalled 
the uneasy feeling)—the very con- 
sciousness that her mind was not in 
all: things “ perfect towards him,” 
imparted a tone of mare subdued 
tenderness to her manner and words, 
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as she lingered with him this last 
evening they were to be together 
for many weeks. 

The hour and the scene, as they 
entered the quiet precincts of the 
village churchyard — the last glow 
of sunset lighting up the Saxon en- 
trance arch of the old church, 
gleaming upward from the large 
rose window to the surmounting 
cross, edging the side buttresses 
and projections, and lingering, as 
loath to leave them, on the grassy 
graves —the gloomy back-ground 
of tall massy elms, the pale con- 
trasting verdure of that broad- 
spreading lime, the faint fragrance 
ot its drooping flowers, and one low 
sweet sound, the plaintive call of a 
wood-pigeon, not breaking, but com- 
pleting the perfectness of repose— 
“ All circumstance of sight and 
sound” so harmonized with the 
saddened and impassioned mood of 
the young dreamer, she could have 
wept luxurious tears, or poured out 
the “strange fit of passion ” in spon- 
taneous verse, but for the compa- 
nionship which in part restrained as 
it excited the romantic impulse. 

Frank gathered for her, as in old 
time, a bunch of the sweet lime 
flowers, and seated himself beside 
her as with an air of deep musing 
she slowly arranged the elegant nose- 
gay on the side of an old half sunk- 
en tomb beneath the spreading tree. 
Melancholy is surely more conta- 
gious than mirth where love is the 
communicating medium; and Frank’s 
bright sunny countenance soon took 
a shade of unusual seriousness 
from the saddened expression of 
Fanny’s. But the rustic lover was 
not of that class of “ young gentle- 
men” who use “to be as sad as 
night only in wantonness,” and pass- 
ing his arm, as they sat together, 
round the slender waist of his be- 
trothed, he said to her in a tone of 
tender cheerfulness, “ Dear Fanny! 
you will write to me while I am 
away; and, please God, we shan’t 
be long asunder nor soon parted 
again; for this is July already. Au- 
tumn and Winter will soon pass 
away; and then you know, Fan, 
come Spring and Whitsuntide; you 
and I, and our friends will be walk- 
ing up that path toward that door, 
and when we pass out again under 
the old arch Fanny Fairfield will 
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be my own dear little wife, and never 
shed another tear nor know a sor- 
rowfu! hour, if her husband can help 


it.” 

She thanked him with a look of 
watery lustre and a lip that quivered 
as it faintly smiled, and then there 
was silence between them for a few 
minutes, tll, lifting her head from its 
resting place on his shoulder, she 
said, pointing to a row of head 
stones, the most ancient of which, 
sculptured with hour-glass, skull, 
and cross-bones, was half sunken in 
the accumulated mould—‘“ There 
lie the Lovells, Frank! All your 
people, for generations and genera- 
tions. Each with his name, and age, 
and epitaph on his stone. And over 
right are mine too. Many Fairfields 
in those green graves that have nei- 
ther head nor foot stone. It seems 
something sad and dreary to be put 
into the ground and left so, without 
a mark to keep the spot in mind; 
but it can’t be quite forgotten while 
those that loved us live, and after- 
wards—Oh! then what matters !— 
Frank! if I die before we are mar- 
ried, I shall be put with my own 
folk you know.—But you will not 
forget who lies there, though my 
grave be as nameless as the rest;— 
and mind, Frank, when you pass by 
the place during the flowering of 
the old lime-tree, to scatter down 
upon it a few of these sweet blos- 
soms.” 

“ What ails my dear little girl 
that she talks such sad things this 
evening?” replied her lover with no 
steady voice or unmoistened eye, 
as he drew her to him more closely. 
“ For sure the young are often taken 
before the aged; but without sinful 
security we may hope, dear Fan, to 
pass long and happy years together, 
before our children lay us side by 
side with those whose grey heads 
(God bless them!) we shall pro- 
bably lay in peace among those 
quiet sleepers. But come away, 
dear girl! the dew falls heavily, and 
those pretty ringlets are quite wet” 
—and, with gentle compulsion, he 
drew her from that cold seat and 
the damp churchyard into the path 
leading to her home. 

Frank had been six weeks absent. 
Six weeks of tedious endurance 
they had proved to him—To Fanny ! 
—could some warning voice have 
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foretold to her how she would spend 
the interval, she would have turned 
from the augury indignantly or in 
scorn. But the net was spread and 
the silly bird entangled, unconscious 
even of danger. Before Frank’s 
departure, she had begun sitting for 
her portrait to Mr Delisle, the young 
artist already mentioned; and as 
only a few of the most favoured 
guests (Lord Henry Feltham of 
course included) were admitted to 
the studio, time and opportunity 
were in abundance at his command, 
for the advancement of a specula- 
tion, which had been suggested to 
his enterprising spirit by a com- 
munication of the Lady Gertrude’s 
of the very successful result of her 
subscription canvass in behalf of the 
Village Poetess, “ the first fruits,” 
she exultingly pronounced, of the 
more brilliant advantages to be an- 
ticipated trom her continued patron- 
age. 

Now Mr Delisle was not only at- 
tracted by Fanny’s beauty, but, with 
the quick, and excursive, and com- 
prehensive eye of genius, took in 
at a glance the whole range of con- 
tingences which might combine to 
make that beauty a profitable as well 
as pleasing acquisition to a “ rising 
artist.” Lady Gertrude’s patronage, 
together with the subscription hun- 
dreds, would make a couvenient 
wedding portion. On his interest 
with Lord Henry Feltham (whose 
dictum was law in the world of 
fashion on all subjects connected 
with the arts) he calculated with 
well-grounded confidence. The 
speculation was decidedly a good 
one, and Mr Delisle was decided. 
From the foregoing summary, it 
might be natural to infer that the 
gentleman in question was one of 
little or no principle. But that in- 
ference would be equally erroneous 
and unjust: Mr Delisle Aad princi- 
ples the most decided and charac- 
teristic; and those the very worst 
that can be conceived to govern the 
keart and mind, from which the 
fear of God and the moral sense of 
vice and virtue had been long ago 
cast out as burthensome and in- 
convenient. His personal appear- 
ance, with all its pictorial accessa- 
ries of costume and attitude, was 
strikingly Byronian. Can we say 
more in ite favour? He accom- 
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panied “ poetic pearls” of his own 
stringing with melodies of his own 
composing on the Spanish guitar 
successfully enough to witch un- 
scientific ears, and exhibit himself 
under the most picturesque of all 
possible circumstances. His lan- 
guage was poetry !—His voice mu- 
sic!—His name romautic !—Alger- 
non Delisle! Somebody to!d an ab- 
surd story of having seen a certifi- 
cate signed by him with the less 
euphonious compound — Anthony 
Styles—but that malicious calumny 
only afforded him an occasion of 
embodying the ‘ beautiful scorn” 
of the Byron‘an smile, in which he 
was eminently successful. 

But for the preservative circum- 
stances of her situation, engaged 
affections, and plighted troth, it is 
probable that Fanny’s heart, ever 
too apt to follow the lead of wild- 
fire imagination and romantic fancy, 
would have yielded itself an easy 
conquest to the first advances of one 
who united in himself so many and 
varied powers of captivation :—and 
as it was, secure in the consciousness 
of her engagement, she felt grati- 
tude proportioned to ber admiration, 


for the passionate adoration pro- 
fessed for her by one so much her su- 
perior, that his liberal offer of heart, 
hand and fortunes, was, in her mo- 
dest self-estimation no less a sacri- 
fice, than “ All for love, and the 


world well lost.” She was grateful 
accordingly — and _ grieved — and 
flattered — and excited — and alto- 
gether more evgrossed by Mr Delisle 
and his unfortunate passion than 
might have been quite agreeable to 
Frank, had these proceedings been 
known to him. But with her own con- 
science she was perfectly at peace. 
She had modestly but decidedly de- 
clined Mr Delisle’s proposals, even 
intimating to him, though in no very 
precise terms, the circumstance of 
her pre-engagement. What more 
could be required of her? He was 
devoted and despairing—she com- 
passionate, but inflexible—Lady Ger- 
trude displeased and disconcerted, 
for Delisle had providently secured 
her interest and approbation before 
he declared himself to Fanny; and 
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the latter, when remonstrated with 
by her ladyship on her capricious 
folly in rejecting proposals so every 
way advantageous, murmured out 
some confused and unsatisfactory 
excuse, but shrank, with inexcusable 
weakness—and from motives that 
would ill have borne analysis—from 
explaining all by a frank statement 
of her long-plighted engagement. 
But for this disingenuous timidity, 
it is but justice to suppose that the 
Lady Gertrude would not have con- 
tinued to favour the views of Delisle, 
which, as it was, she took every 
opportunity of furthering; and no 
possible circumstances could have 
fallen in with those views more feli- 
citously than the long and frequent- 
ly private interviews afforded by 
Fanny’s sittings for her portrait. 
Lady Gertrude whispered to a few 
of the friends most in her confidence 
something of her plans for the esta- 
blishmeat of her young favourite. 
Significant smiles and hints were 
condescendingly bestowed on the 
pretty Fanny ; who was too simple 
—too timid and abashed to unde- 
ceive the smilers; but she was more 
than abashed—frightened and con- 
scious stricken—when Lord Henry 
Feltham, who assisted now and then 


“with discreet tact at intervals of the 


long morning sittings, whispered 
something of his intention to sit for 
his own portrait to Delisle, when 
“ the fortunaate fellow should have 
secured permanent possession of his 
present lovely model.” The bold 
freedom of his lordship’s speech, 
and the look with which it was ac- 
companied, startled her into sudden 
and painful consciousness. Did it 
rouse her to immediate action? To 
stop—to turn—to fly—while it was 
yet time? That moment was the 
crisis of her fate, and at such mo- 
ments no human being is forsaken 
by his good angel or by the indwel- 
ling monitor of his own heart, while 
he yet lingers and listens to the com- 
missioned prompter, and to “ the 
still small voice.” Did Fanny pause, 
and listen, and obey? Fly from the 
Tempter, or defy him, trusting in her 
own strength? Alas! alas! 
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TRANSLATIONS FROM THE GREEK ANTHOLOGY, 
By Wivuiam Hay. 


I. 
(HERMOCREON.) 
Nous tpudescidic—x.r.r. 
ON A FOUNTAIN. 
Ye Naids, for whose use Hermocreon found 
This fountain welling out its crystal clear, 
May your loved footsteps never leave his ground, 
And purest draughts his household ever cheer. 


Il. 
(MARIANUS.) 
Tdod ind tas wrurdvovs—x.7.A. 
ON A BATH CALLED CUPID. 

Beneath these planes 
Eros was sleeping, closely bound 

In slumber’s chains, 
And straightway by the nymphs was found 
With his torch lying on the ground. 


** Come,” said each nymph, 
“Why linger ?—this shall we 

Quench in that lymph, 
And, oh !—poor mortals freed shall be 
From all their burning misery.” 


*Twas thus they spake ; 
And while the torch’s glowing flame 
Herein they slake, 
Its heat into these waters came, 
And hence our bath has Cupid’s name. 


III. 
(PAUL THE SILENTIARY. ) 
Teicoobey tioogow worvtigwia—x.t.r, 
ON A LOFTY HOUSE IN BYZANTIUM. 
Mine is a triple prospect, whence I may 
Gaze on the cheering billows of the sea; 
While not a glimmer of departing day 
Melts into shadow—unobserved of me: 
And Morn that robes me in her saffron vest, 
Lingers—and sighs to leave me for the West. 


Iv. 
(PAUL THE SILENTIARY. ) 
Xguries araverroso dsiruaryiv—x.7.r. 
THE POWER OF GOLD. 
The virgin zone of Danaé did Zeus 
In golden shower descending erst unloose ; 
Through the forged brass he stole,—a legend old, 
Wherein I read the mighty power of gold: 
Gold, the great victor—which nor bolt, nor chain, 
Nor brazen wall, can fetter or restrain. 
Gold scoffs at keys, to bonds it will not bow, 
Gold bends proud beauty’s ever-shifting brow 
Ye lovers, from Cythera prayers withhold, 
No need of these, if ye have only gold. 
v. 
(AGATHIAS THE SCHOLIAST ). 
Desai tis peoyitoxty—x.7.A. 
A certain fisher labouring at his trade 
An heiress saw, and on by passion led, 
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From want, to all the pride of wealth— the maid 

Raised him—the sharer of her heart and bed. 
While Fortune whispered to Cythera——“ thine 
Is not this jest—’tis just a freak of mine.” 


VI. 
(LUCILLIUs). 
Tebynx’ Evruysdng 0 ptroyedPos—x.t.A. 


ON A BAD POET. 
Eutychides, the mongrel bard, to Hades now is wending, 
Avoid him, ghosts, for lo! he brings his verses never-ending. 
A dozen lyres placed on his pyre, and five-and-twenty cases 
Of music-books, he brings along, to show the ghosts his graces. 
Where now shall weary spirits rest, for hell itself dismayed is, 
To find a real devil now—Eutychides in Hades ? 

VII. 
(LUcILLIUS.) 
Muxéts, pyxits Medgxt—x. t. A. 
ON A TIRESOME POET. 

No more, no more, my Marcus, thy child lament—but me 

Whom thou hast slain,x—who am more dead,—more dead indeed than he. 

For me thine elegies pour forth, for me thy threnes rehearse, 

Man of the people, for 1 die—impoisoned by thy verse. 

And, oh! that those who taught the use of books and pens to thee, 

May suffer from thine elegies the throes endured by me! 

VIII. 
(4 ACEDONIUS.) 
Td oréuc tais xepireroi—x. TAs 
ON A BEAUTIFUL GIRL. 
These lovely lips 
The smile of every grace disclose ; 
Thine eyes eclipse 
Cythera’s :—on thy visage glows 
The rose amid the lilies’ snows. 
The ear still lingers, 
Bound by thy music’s spell :—the lyre 
Sighs for thy fingers, 
While all thy looks and tones conspire, 
To waste our longing youth with fire. 
1x. 
PHILIP OF THESSALONICA. 
"A PTs pctv, ‘ev OcrAcpeois—x. T Ac 
* The flute now sounded in the bridal room 
Of fair Nicippis, and the joyous throng 
Danced to the hymenzan, when, sad doom! 
Loud lamentation drowned the spousal song. 


The wedded maiden lies—a stricken corse. 
Grim Ades, while that widowed husband sheds 
Those bitter tears, oh! hast thou no remorse— 
Pleased though thou be with weeping bridal beds ? 
Ke 
(PHILIP OF THESSALONICA. ) 
Aadrumes Apysrians.—x- T. De 
EPITAPH. 
Architeles the mason for his son 
Chisell’d, with trembling hands, this tombstone here: 
By tears, not steel, the mournful task was done, 
It softened under many a melting tear : 
Lie light on Agathanor, who will own— 
Truly a father’s hand placed here this stone. 





= 


* There is an epigram by Meleager on a similar circumstance. Vid. MELmace 
Ep. cxxy. and Maga, Vol. xxxiv. Pp 122, 
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xi. 
(4LIUS GALLUS.) 
Odros 6 mpiv peanaipsoos.—x. 7. A. 

ON A TANTALUS SCULPTURED ON A DRINKING CUP. 
See how the guest of Gods, who often quaffed 

The nectar’s purple juice, now longs to sip 
A drop of water,—while the grudging draught 

Shrinks shuddering away from that parched lip. 
** Ta silence drink,” this sculpture says, “ and know, 
A froward tongue brought such excess of wo.” 


XII. 
(ANTIPHILUS OF BYZANTIUM. ) 

KAw ves camo pbos TAVENS dpvds.—x. TAs 
Ye pensile boughs of the far- spreading oak, 
Lofty retreat from the sun’s fervid stroke, 
Dense roof of leafy tiles,—Cigala’s seat, 
Aerial house of refuge from the heat, 
Oh! take me, and beneath your foliage lay 
One panting under the sun’s sweltering ray. 


XIII. 
(ANTIPHILUS. ) ! 
Ai BiBAos, tives tori.—x. 7. A. ) 
ON THE ILIAD AND @DYSSEY. 
ANTIPHILUS. 
Who are ye, Books, and what do ye contain ? 


BOOKS. 
Daughters of Homer, we,—and we explain 
The tale of Troy: Achilles’ wrath,—the might } 
Of Hector’s struggle in the ten years’ fight: 
Ulysses’ toils, the tears his consort shed,— 
The wovers’ quarrels for her widowed bed. 


ANTIPHILUS. 
Great Works,—go, join the muses’ choirs in Heaven, 
For Time proclaims their number now eleven. iB 


xIv. 
(ANTIPATER OF SIDON. ) 
Nefgtiov oxcrey carmiyS.—x. T. As 
ON PINDAR. 

Loud as the trumpet’s swell excells the sound 
* Of fawn-bone pipe, so loud is Pindar found 
Sounding his own beyond all other shells : 
And not in vain, so olden story tells, 
Did bees, in clusters, on thine infant lip, 
Their wax-girt, honied sweets profusely drip. 
Bear witness, horned Pan, who hast, with pride, 
To chant Ais hymas, oft laid thy reeds aside. 
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xv. 
(Luctanvs.) 
Taide we wevrairngor.—x. 7. A. 
EPITAPH ON A CHILD. 

The boy, Callimachus, who grief ne’er knew, 

In my fifth year, Stern Ades calied-his own: 
Weep not for me, for though my years were few, 

Few were the sorrows to my childhood known. 





* Ex hinnulorum ossibus factie tibite, quas etiam tvrivevs appellant, (vide Aristoph. 
in Acharn. v. 863.) Thebanorum inventum. Ex Joa tradit Athen, 1, iv. p. 182. 
» Pollux, lin iy. p. 75; &e, Tacobs, vol. viii. p. 49. 














Wuen, upon the celebrated trial 
of 1785, forthe repeal of Arkwright’s 
last patent, Mr Bearcroft, the lead- 
ing counsel in the cause against him, 
pronounced the Cotton Manufac- 
ture to be then “ the most envied and 
coveted of any we can boast,’’ little 
could that learned lawyer, with all 
his shrewdness, and as little could 
statesman of that day, however fure- 
seeing, or practised manufacturer, 
plethoric of present and prospective 
gain, or Darwin with all “ the poet’s 
eye in a fine frenzy rolling” over 
the vast expanse of a brilliant fu- 
ture, have imagined the stupendous 
results of that era of miraculous in- 
vention, of which it was their fate 
to witness the dawn, and is yet, to 
all appearance, reserved for another 
age to salute the mid-day splen- 
dours. The importation of cvutton 
wool in 1769, the date of Arkwright’s 
first patent, was little more than 
four millions of pounds weight; 
whilst for the year 1835, just ended, 
the quantity declared for home con- 
sumption in England and Scotland 
alone, exceeds three huudred and 
thirty millions of pounds; or an ama- 
zing increase of more than eighty- 
fold. Interwoven as his name is, 
and must always peculiarly be, with 
the rise and progress of this unri- 
valed brauch of national industry, 
there can now be little question 
that he is indebted for the distinc- 
tion more to the restless energy of 
his mind than to the fertility of 
creative genius, A keen searcher 
after hidden treasures, he appropri- 
ated to his own uses, with little 
scruple, the discoveries of others ; 
yet must it be acknowledged that 
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he perfected diligently the great 
work of whose shell he had possessed 
himself untairly ; and though others 
may rightfully claim to have dug the 
diamond from the mine, he alone 
was the artist qualified to release 
it from its earthy incrustation—to 
shape, and polish, and unfold all the 
magic of its matchless brilliance. 
He was largely endowed with those 
powers of enterprise—with those 
lofty conceptions—and that un« 
quenchable ardour for action, so 
rarely found the accompanying at- 
tributes of inventive talent, which, 
musing in its studio or brooding 
over mechanical combinations in its 
workshop, becomes unfitted for the 
jostle of the world beyond. He was 
the daring Archimedes, who seized 
at once upon the all mighty lever, 
devised by more ingenious but ti- 
mid mechanists, and planting it with 
unerring sagacity on the central 
spot, was enabled to move a world 
at his pleasure—nay, to call new 
worlds of industry into existence. 
The Spinnine Jenny of Hargreaves, 
already at work in 1767, and invent- 
ed a few years previously, had, 
however, preceded the WarEr 
Frame, first set in motion,if not con- 
trived by Arkwright, whilst the won- 
ders of both these apparently tran- 
scendent achievements of human 
skill were destined ten years later, 
in 1779, to be almost totally eclipsed 
by the crowning glory of cotton 
spinning discoveries in the Mur 
of the medest and retiring Samuel 
Crompton.” Of these three extra- 
ordinary men, all born in that dis- 
trict (Lancashire) which, Mr Bear- 
croft observed, “ is apt to produce 





* His portrait, exhibiting a musing, deeply reflective, and mild character, is a 
faithful representation not only of the ‘* outward and visible signs,” but of the mind 
and disposition of the man, as we have been assured by those who knew him well. 
He was a member of the class of Christians denominated Swedenborgians ; not the 
Spurious excrescences which of late years have sprung up, assuming to be of that 
doctrine, and engrafting upon it a thousand absurdities, but of the legitimate class, 
headed by the late reverend and truly piousas learned Mr Clowes, rector of St John’s, 


Mancbester. 


The general characteristics of this respectable and unpretending body, 


for dissenters they can hardly be called, will be found almost invariably to corres- 
pond with the mild and truly philosophic traits, which were the distinguishing 


qualities of mind and manner in Crompton. 


Moravian are closely akin, 


In these the Swedenborgian and the 
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sharp and penetrating men,” Ark- 
wright, the least gifted with the in- 
ventive faculty, and who therefore 
contributed least to the stock of in- 
vention, was the one, and the only 
one, toreap the golden harvest of suc- 
cessful talent. The indomitable spi- 
rit of the man stood him in better 
stead than did to his contemporaries 
and rivals the higher powers of ori- 
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ginal talent and unrivaled concep- 
tion. Nothing can more clearly 
mark the inestimable value of 
Crompton’s discoveries and im- 
provements, than the comparative 
progress of the cotton manufacture 
during the two periods of ten years 
each, before and after they came in- 
to operation. 


Cotton Wool Imported:— 


1771 to 1780, average, 


Ia 1781 it was still nearly the same, . ° 


But in 1790 it had reached > 


5,765,601 lbs. 
5,198,778, 
31,447,605 ». 


The ratio of increase being, according to Mr Baines, in his “ History of the 


Cotton Manufacture’— 


From 1771 to 1731, equalto . 
1781 to 1791, . ‘ 


Mr Bainesis disposed to ascribe too 
much of this increase to the “ expira- 
tion of Arkwright’s patent,” in con- 
junction with the “invention of the 
Mule;” but there is sufficient reason 
to distrust this conclusion. That pa- 
tent, after a new trial moved for and 
refused on the 10th, was not finally 
cancelled till the 14th of Novem- 
ber, 1785. The water frame was 
adapted to spin coarser counts of 
yarn alone; whereas the mule was 
suited to produce any range of 
numbers or of fineness, not only for 
warp, as the former, but for weft; 
added to which, as the machine was 
never, from its origin, tied up by 
patent or monopoly, it rapidly spread 
into general use—it wasaccessibleto 
persons of the smallest capital—and 
there were great numbers who com- 
menced and carried on with one Mule 
alone, of whom many are yet living, 
and in the enjoyment of well-earned 
wealth, by the progressive prosecu- 
tion of the manufacture on a larger 
scale, as their means increased; and 
some there are whom we could 
name, who, from this humble be- 
ginning, have risen to honourable 
eminence as the most extensive and 
eminent spinuers in the three king- 
doms. Water-frame spinning, on 
the contrary, required the invest- 
ment of capitals more considerable, 
and could only even then be car- 
ried on advantageously in mills or 
factories adapted for the purpose. 
Its extension would therefore be 
exceedingly slow, in comparison 


75% per cent. 
3194 


? 


with the rapid propagation of the 
rival system. The Jenny, it may be 
observed, was superseded by the 
last invention so entirely, as to be 
since, and perhaps yet, ooly used in 
the production of the very lowest 
and coarsest descriptions of yarns, 
made from the waste of inferior cot- 
tons, and usually known as jenny 
weft. Last of all, but not least in 
this series of creations, unparalleled 
for the improvement and perfecting 
of the first processes of the cotton 
manufacture, but with powers em- 
bracing a wider range of objects, 
and opening to view an agency im- 
measurable in its capacity, and in- 
definite in its extent, came the 
steam engine, the first patent for 
which was taken out by Watts in 
1769, although for several years sub- 
sequently he appears notto have sub- 
dued the gigantic offspring of his ge- 
nius into such tractability, form, and 
working order, as to render it avail- 
able for competition with water 
power, or to supply its deficiency. 
Steam, a8 a moving power, was from 
the first, as still we believe it con- 
tinues, much more largely applied 
comparatively to mule than to water- 
frame or throstle spinning ; for, even 
to this day, factories where the lat- 
ter mode is followed, will very ge- 
nerally be found located on the 
more eligible waterfall sites in Der- 
byshire, Staffordshire, and the West 
Riding of Yorkshire more especially. 

The acceleration imparted to pro- 
ductive energies by Crompton’s 
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mule apparatus, will be appreciated at one glance by the following tabular 


summary in round numbers :— 


os ht 
t . 
mEbs. 

1771, . . 4,765,000 
1781, . ~ 5,200,000 
1791, . « 28,707,000 


Lbs. 


Upon this splendid epoch of the 
triumphs of mechanical ingenuity, 
we should love to dwell with unti- 
ring yang aay 0 to accompany 
them, from the first struggles of la- 
borious conception, in the lagging 
march onward of almost helpless 
infancy ; to paint the hopes which 
transported, and the disappointments 
which alternately depressed the as- 
piring adventurers; and to record 
the accessory achievements of those 
minor stars whose brilliancy remains 
obscured only from the blaze of the 
constellation of which they formed 
a lesser portion; but our limits for- 
bid the indulgence. We have yet 
to take a cursory glance at other and 
scarcely Jess wonderful combina- 
tions, by which the more finished 
processes of the cotton manufac- 
ture were facilitated and multiplicdto 
a degree unexampled, except by the 
spinning preparation of the raw ma- 
terial, whilst, as tributary to national 
wealth, they ascend to an import- 
ance in the scale beyond compari- 
son superior to that of any other 
department of national industry. 

That necessity is the mother of 
invention, is a trite but true adage. 
Some time prior to the year 1800, 
the increasing exportation of cot- 
tons in the yarn state began to ex- 
cite the alarms of the piece-goods 
makers, the more so, as a considera- 
ble slackness of demand was expe- 
rienced at the same moment for the 
more finished articles, Public 
meetings were held upon the sub- 
ject, at the principal of which the 
following, among other resolutions, 
was passed :—Resolved, ‘* That the 
exportation of Cotton Twist is high- 
ly injurious to the manufacturers of 
this country ; and unless some means 
are speedily adopted to restrict the 
exportation under certain regula- 
tions, will ultimately end in the de- 


250,000 
400,000 
1,875,000 


Maoufactured 
Exported. 


Spinning Jenny invented, 1767 
Water Frame, .. . 1769 
ie a 6&4 1779 


struction of the cotton manufacture 
of this kingdom.”* The contest 
was for some time vigorously main- 
tained betwixt the exporters of yarn 
and the manufacturers (in the cot- 
ton districts, we believe, the cotton 
spinners are never admitted to be, 
or are styled manufacturers); dele- 
gations to London from both asso- 
ciated bodies besieged the minister 
of the day; the former insisting up- 
on the vast capitals embarked in 
buildings and machinery upon the 
faith of the non-existence of enact- 
ments prohibitory of the exporta- 
tion, and appealing to the Custem- 
house returns in proof that the quan- 
tity really shipped was in truth so 
trifling as to afford no cause for 
alarm or fear of foreign rivalry in 
woven fabrics ; the latter contending 
that the official returns were no ade- 
quate criterion fur measuring the 
amount, as it was notorious that 
twist was commonly entered under 
the general head of cotton manu- 
factures, partly to evade observa- 
tion, lest the legislature should 
subject it to similar restrictions 
with woollen yarn, and otherwise 
through ignorance, as merchants 
were under no obligation and liable 
to no penalties for making other than 
a correct declaration ; moreover, the 
manufacturers insisted that the fo. 
reign master-weaver met them in 
the Continental markets and fairs 
with goods produced from British 
yarns, and undersold them, from the 
enormous disparity between the 
low prices of hand loom labour 
abroad, and the higher rates they 
were necessarily subject to at home. 
The exporters prevailed in the con- 
troversy by an argument addressed 
to the fears of the minister; they 
produced evidence to show that 
great efforts had for some time been 
making by foreign merchante, as well 





* Vide the Resolutions of a Special Meeting of Merchants and Manufacturers in 


Manchester, 22d April, 1800. 
VOL. XXXIX. NQ. CCXLY. 
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as by their governments, more es- 

ecially stimulated and disquieted 
= these discussions lest the expor~ 
tation of yarns should be prohibited, 
to form and naturalize spinneries in 
their own countries, so as tc become 
independent of this for their sup- 
plies. There can be no question as 
to the truth of the premises ; among 
other testimony, we are ourselves 
acquainted with the fact, that a de- 
putation of two eminent commercial 
men from St Gall addressed them- 
selves, about that period, to Mr Jo- 
nathan Mallalieu of Manchester, a 
merchant then largely concerned in 
the exportation of yarn, and who 
was also known before as the chief 
of an extensive spinning-establish- 
ment, to whom they made offers of 
unbounded liberality, in respect to 
share and allowance for manage- 
ment, if he would undertake the 
foundation and direction of spinning- 
factories in that or such other de- 
partments of Switzerland as he 
might deem the most eligible for the 
object; the capital fund to be placed 
at his disposition for that end being, 
at his option or according to the exi- 
gences of the enterprise, proposed to 
be from L.100,000 to L.200,000, and 
all the conditions of the agreement 
to be guaranteed to him before 
leaving England by houses of the 
highest standing in the metropolis. 
The tempting offer was refused, for 
the English of those days, uninitiated 
into the mysteries of the philoso- 
phical craft of our times, unfashion- 
ably as now it would be deemed, 
Were accustomed to consider that 
their own country had asacred right 
of monopoly in their whole undi- 
‘vided stock of patriotism and phi- 
lanthropy, to the entire exclusion of 
the utilitarian principle of self. It 
is not our intention now to re-open 
the question; the time is assuredly 
gone by when restrictions of the 
nature prayed for would be either 
possible or politic; but we may be 
allowed the brief remark, that a na- 
tion in the enjoyment of an advan- 
tageous monopoly commits an act 
as suicidal in voluntarily opening it 
to all comers, as would an indivi- 
dual trader in a case analogous. The 
art of spinning was that monopoly; 
had its products been exported only 
in the shape of fabrics consuming 
and remunerating a greater propor< 
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tion of labour, national industry and 
national wealth could not have suf- 
fered for the illiberality of national 
egotism. Returns would have been 
found corresponding to the genius 
or capabilities of states trading with 
us; the growth of raw materials, 
whether sheep’s wool, or cotton 
wool, or flax, or other commodities 
would have been encouraged ; pay- 
ments in kind suited to our interests 
would have been made still more 
largely, and the due reciprocity 
maintained. Mr Baines is entirely 
incorrect in fixing the first exporta- 
tion of yarns about the year 1800; 
it had been going on for years pre- 
viously, as we have ample means of 
knowing. In the very year just 
quoted, the official value of the ex- 

ort ascended to nearly half a mil- 
fion sterling ; and that the manufac- 


‘turers were correct in stating, that 


by far the larger proportion shipped 
was entered under the head of “ cot- 
ton manufactures,’ and was not, 
therefore, included in that valuation, 
would be easy of demonstration, for 
two firms alone might be pointed 
out, who at that time exported toa 
larger amount than the whole quan- 
tity returned from the Custom-house 
entries. It is but a vulgar and an 
unworthy expedient to push an ar- 
gument ad absurdum; it isa sword, 
moreover, with two edges, and not 
difficult to wield; we might reta- 
liate the unmeaning puerilities about 
prohibiting the transmission of cot- 
tons, except in the form of “ gar- 
ments and drapery,” upon the same 
principle on which the shipment of 
yarns was sought to be restricted, 
by simply answering, in the same 
strain—why, yarns being made free © 
of transit, prohibit machinery ? why 
restrain the artisan from carryin 
abroad the mystery of his craft 
why not make a profit, for the first 
and last time, by the unrepressed 
exportation of the newest and most 
valuable mechanical discoveries, 
with the most skilful artisans to con- 
struct and work them on the spot? 
Wise restriction laws for the secu- 
rity and conservation of advantages 
exclusively possessed, are to a na- 
tion the same safeguards of its inte- 
rests as the patent law is of the mo- 
nopoly to which the individual in- 
ventor is justly entitled. 

The controversies upon the yarn 
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question ; the necessity of meetin 
the cheaper hand-loom labour o 
the Continent on more equal terms ; 
in fine, an overruling necessity 
sharpened the intellects and aroused 
the energies of the manufacturers. 
A new system, that would enable 
the loom to keep pace with the mule, 
was the cry of all; many set to work 
to devise means whereby “ the Bri- 
tish shuttle might consume all the 
produce of the British spindle.” The 
power loom, invented by Dr Cart- 
wright, in 1737, had failed without 
hope of redemption; it was a cum- 
brous machine, neither then nor 
since available, however creditable 
to the perseverance and ability of 
the reverend projector ; and yet he 
succeeded in obtaining a Parlia- 
mentary grant of L.10,000 for it, 
whilst to the less befriended and 
unassuming Crompton, for his mag- 
nificent and unpatented offering to 
his country, was doled out the mi- 
serable pittance of L.5000 only. Not 
to be unjust, however, some portion 
of the principle of the Doctor’s loom 
laid the foundation of more success- 
ful attempts in after time. The adap- 
tation of the loom for steam-power 
was, however, the least of the diffiicul- 
ties to be grappled with; so long as 
no new method could be devised for 
dressing or sizing the warp, the 
stumblingblock in the way of the 
power-loom was irremovable. At 
length the genius and unflinching 
perseverance of one man triumphed 
over all obstacles; the DRESSING 
MACHINE, @ piece of mechanism com- 
plete and perfect in all its parts— 
perhaps the most perfect that had 
ever at once left the hands of an in- 
ventor—was ushered into the world, 
in 1804, and from that year dates the 
ower-loom system; a system not 
ess pregnant of wondrous conse- 
quences, nor less marvellous in its 
contrivances, than those of the. water- 
frame and mule. The inventor was 
Mr Wm. Radcliffe, of Stockport, for 
to associate with him in the honour 
the operative machinist who mo- 
delled his plans would be an act of 
as much injustice as to invest Kay 
the clockmaker with the merit of 
the water-frame, or Joseph Taylor 
the engineer with that of the power- 
loom, because they respectively la- 
boured in their vocation in embody- 
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ing the conceptions of Cartwright 
and Highs. 

Wm. Radcliffe was, or rather is 
(for he is yet living), one of the ex~ 
traordinary men of an era surpas- 
singly fertile in the production of 
untutored extraordinary talent. The 
boldness, ardour, and enterprise of 
Arkwright, seem in him combined 
with the patience, coolness, and in- 
ventive faculties of Crompton. Be« 
sides two patents for his dressing 
machine, he took out other two for 
most important improvements in the 
loom—the taking up the cloth by the 
motion of the lathe. He bore a pro- 
minent part in those discussions re- 
specting the unrestricted exporta- 
tion of yarns to which we have al- 
luded, and published more than one 
pamphlet on the occasion. He formed 
one of various delegations to Lon- 
don, and exerted himself strenu- 
ously in every way on the side of 
the manufacturing interest, in which 
he had himself a large stake. The 
detail of all these events, of his dis- 
coveries, and his misfortunes, now 
lies before us in a bulky pamphlet of 
two hundred and sixteen pages, en- 
titled the “ Origin of the new system 
of manufacture, commonly called 
Power-loom Weaving, and the purs 
poses for which this system was in- 
vented and brought into use, fully 
explained in a narrative containing 
William Radcliffe’s struggles through 
life, written by himself.” 

The style is simplicity itself; it 
bears in every line the impress of 
fidelity and candour, for his heart is 
in his pen. We have all the early 
and successful struggles of self- 
taught genius, whilst a more affect- 
ing relation of ill-deserved persecu- 
tions, which have embittered the 
evening of his days, and reduced him 
from the situation of a prosperous 
manufacturer to astate of indigence, 
if not want, it has never been our lot 
to peruse. Descended from a family 
in ages past of great respectability, 
but long lowered to the position of 
the small farmers, some of whom 
are still to be found eking out the 
deficiencies of a scanty portion of 
land and the wants of a family with 
the loom and the wheel, he thus, in 
brief and homely terms, describes his 
own beginning and outset in life. 

My father resorted to the com- 
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mon but never-failing resource for 
subsistence at that period, viz.—the 
loom for men, and the cards and 
hand-wheel for women and boys. 
He married a spinster (in my ety- 
mology of the word), and my mother 
taught me(whiletoo young to weave) 
to earn my bread by carding and 
spinning cotton, winding linen or 
cotton weft for my father and elder 
brothers at the loom, until I became 
of sufficient age and strength for my 
father to put me intoaloom. After 
the practical experience of a few 
years, any young man who was in- 
dustrious and careful, might then, 
from his earnings as a weaver, lay 
by sufficient tc set him up as a ma- 
nufacturer, and though but few of 
the great body of weavers had the 
courage to embark in the attempt, I 
was one of those few. Availing my- 
self of the improvements that came 
out while I was in my teens, by the 
time I was married (at the age of 
24, in 1785), with my little savings, 

and a practical knowledge of every 
process from the cotton-bag to the 
piece of cloth, such as carding by 
hand or by the engine, spinning by 
the hand-wheel or jenny, winding, 
warping, sizing, looming the web, 
and weaving either by hand or fly- 
shuttle, | was ready to commence 
business for myself ; and by the year 
1789, I was well established, and 
employed many hands both in spin- 
ning and weaving, as a master manu- 
facturer.” 

The exportation question, although 
the first great cause of Mr Radcliffe’s 
ruin, was the immediate parent of the 
power-loom system. Failing in the 
one great object of inducing the mi- 
nister to fetter it, he betook himself, 
with temper unruffied by disappoint- 
ment, with a resolve and constancy 
rarely equalled, to discover a com- 
bination of weaving machinery which 
should enable the manufacture to 
absorb the still multiplying products 
of the spinnery. “ Confident,” as he 
expresses it, “ that the system was 
to be found, I shut myself up in my 
mill (as it were) on the 2d of Janu- 
ary, 1802, and with joiners, turners, 
filers, &c. set to work.” After some- 
what less than two years’ unremit- 
ting labour, from which he suffered 
nothing ta divert his own intense 
application or the labours of his 
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men, he accomplished his object, 
and founded the power-loom sys- 
tem; “ but the difficulties and ex- 
pense attending it,” he adds, “can 
only be appreciated by those who 
witnessed or experienced them at 
the time.” In fact these, with ne- 
glect —- of his regular busi- 
ness, fall of prices, and other mis- 
fortunes and persecutions, accele- 
rated his ruin. Few men have de- 
served so well of their country, none 
better ; the proofs will be found in 
those statements of the miraculous 
and still advancing prosperity of the 
cotton trade, to which we shall 
shortly have to request the attention 
of our readers. The liberality of 
Messrs Radcliffe and Ross (for he 
had then a partner) in opening their 
works at all times, and explaining 
their system to the public, was the 
subject of just commendation at the 
time and since by the whole trade, 
and among others the late Sir Ro- 
bert Peel, under whose advice Mr 
Radcliffe acted in taking out his 
patents, with a view, as that prince 
among merchants and manufacturers 
suggested, that inventions of such 
transcendent importance nationally 
should be purchased by the legisla- 
ture on behalf and for the unre- 
stricted benefit of the nation at large. 
In one of his improvements, that for 
taking up the cloth by the lathe, he 
generously instructed the late Mr 
Horrocks, of Stockport, and per- 
mitted him to incorporate it in his 
patent for the improved power-loom, 
since and now universally in use. 
Upon Radcliffe’s insolvency his pa- 
tents were unscrupulously invaded ; 
his assignee commenced various ac- 
tions at law against the offending 
parties, but was defeated by the 

owerful combination of the manu- 
acturers leagued against him. The 
patent laws, as then constituted, af- 
forded noprotection; they were such, 
and so contrived, that, according to 
a common saying, any man might 
drive a coach and six through them. 
Ata later period, however, his signal 
services were acknowledged, and his 
wrongs sought to be redressed. 
With a generous sympathy for mis- 
fortune and ill-requited desert, which 
does them honour, the most eminent 
persons and firms connected with 
the cotton manufacture exerted 
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themselves to procure for him a le- 
gislative remuneration. Memorials * 
were numerously signed in his behalf 
by the Chambers of Commerce at 
Manchester, and the heads of hou- 
ses there and elsewhere ; but with- 
out the means to sustain the requi- 
site expenditure for enforcing his 
just claims, they were answered 
only with civil delays and officially 
polite refusals; for Radcliffe had 
no borough vote or county interest 
wherewith to secoad the pleadings 
in his cause. Remuneration, splen- 
did with reference to its intrinsic 


value, was awarded to Dr Carte. 


wright for an invention crude and 
impracticable, and only of conse- 
quence as first demonstrative of the 
possible application of a principle. 
To the unassuming Crompton, al- 
though with niggard hand, was de- 
creed a recompense. Among others, 
thousands have been awarded to Mr 
Babbage to prosecute to perfection 
his mechanical calcules, a scientific 
curiosity assuredly, but of proble- 
matic practical utility. L.5000 have 
been recently voted to Mr Marshall 
(and richly did that greatest sta- 
tistician of the day merit double the 


amount); whilst Radcliffe, to whose 
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evidence and exertions Dr Cart- 
wright was mainly indebted for his 
public grant, remains alone, poor, 
unnoticed, and unrewarded, for dis- 
coveries and improvements which 
are yet pouring millions annually 
into the treasury of national accu- 
mulation. If we have been led upon 
this subject into greater prolixity of 
detail than was our original intent, 
it has arisen from the desire to contri- 
bute our humble quota to the arrears 
of justice due to an individual who 
has been the greatest benefactor, in 
the economical sense, to his country 
of any man now ae Radcliffe, 
like Arkwright, is the founder of a 
great system, but, unlike him, cast 
upon evil times. The contemporary 
of Arkwright, and the friend of the 
late Sir Robert Peel, is the more en- 
titled to consideration at our hands, 
and at those of all honourable and 
patriotic men, that he has fallen from 
his high and hardly earned estate, 
and that the cause, the great cause 
which consigned him to beggary, 
opened to the industry and enter- 
prise of his country new mines and 
unexplored regions of boundless 
wealth. 

It would carry us too far were we 
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* The following is a copy of one of these documents :—~ 
* To the Lords Commissioners of the Treasury. 
“* The subscribers respectfully beg leave to represent, 


* That the improved method of manufacturing introduced by Messrs Radcliffe and 
Ross, has proved highly advantageous to the cotton manufacturers of this country, and 
is now extending to those of linen, wool, and silk. 

‘¢ That more particularly, by removing the impediments to weaving by power, their 
inventions may be considered as the cause of the rapid and increasing growth of that 
system of manufacturing cotton goods, a system which gives higher wages to the 
workmen, while it brings a greatly improved fabric into successful competition with 
the cheap labour of the continent. 

“ That their method was given to the public in a thoroughly matured state, so that 
evéry one could adopt it in practice without the expense of making experiments. At 
their works in Stockport, many of the subscribers were eyewitnesses of its gradual 
progress to that state of practical perfection, and of the very heavy charges incurred 
in accomplishing so desirable an object, sufficient to exhaust a large capital. This, 
added to the depression of trade at the time, resulting from the general public dis- 
tress, deprived them of the means of reimbursing themselves by any efforts of their 
own; and as the important benefits resulting to the country from their improve- 
ments are not merely prospective, but are already realized to an immense extent, it 
appears to the subscribers a case eminently deserving of your lordships’ favourable 
consideration, and of liberal and substantial national compensation. 

“ These remarks are submitted to your lordships, with the utmost deference and re~ 
spect, by Samuel Oldknow, high sheriff of the county of Derby ;” and signed by the 
Peels, the Birleys, the Kennedys, the Howards, the Ashtons, the Daintrys, the 
Ainsworths, the Horrockses, the Finlays, the Jones, Lloyds, the Houldsworths, 
the Helps Ray, the Inglises—and above one hundred of the‘most eminent bankers, 
merchants, spinners, and manufacturers of Lancashire, Cheshire, Lanarkshire, and 
London, in the year 1825, 
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to attempt a notice at any le 
of the more subordinate but inge- 
nious invention of the self-a ng 
mule, the conjoint production o 
the labours of De Jongh and Roberts, 
we are given to understand (al- 
though Mr Baines assigns it to the 
latter alone); or to the extraordi- 
nary contrivances for cylinder print- 
ing and mechanical engraving; or 
of the various splendid improve- 
ments in the arts of bleaching, dye- 
ing, and printing. These may be 
found more appropriately detailed 
in the “ History of the Cotton Manu- 
facture,” by Edward Baines, Jun. 
Esq., of Leeds, a work which forms 
a valuable compendium of most in- 
teresting facts, and to which, in the 
course of this article, we have been 
occasionally indebted. It is fortunate 
for the historian and his subject, that 
the task was undertaken whilst the 
materials for its successful accom- 
plishment abounded about and 
around him; whilst so many of the 
most distinguished among the con- 
temporaries of the founders, and 
some of the founders themselves of 
this great branch of industry, yet 
survived to afford him the invaluable 
benefits of their information. Mr 
Baines shows himself a diligent 
“gatherer and disposer of other 
men’s stuff,” and worthy, in that ca- 
pacity, of all commendation; but 
when he ventures to transgress out 
of that circle, his powers of reason- 
ing do not appear to ascend beyond 
the commonplace plausibilities of 
the day. We would suggest to him, 
moreover, to expunge, in a future 
edition, those puerilities about the 
mileage — of yarn spun—the 
thousands of times it would “ pass 
round the globe’s circumference,” — 
how often it would reach from the 
earth to the sun and encircle the 
earth’s orbit—and how many girdles 
the wrought fabrics exported in one 
year would form for theglobe. These 
wonders would be in perfect keep- 
ing with the Lady’s Magazine, or as 
a theme for “boys at school,” but 
seem quite out of place in a grave 
statistical work. 

The war, but more remarkably 
that of the empire, co-operated with 
all these masterly achievements of 
mechanical genius to swell the cur- 
rent of manufacturing greatness. 
The Berlin and Milan decrees, whilst 
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they failed, signally failed, in the 
pretence of hermetically sealing the 
continent of Europe against commer- 
cial intercourse with this country, 
secured to us not only the undis- 
turbed possession of the manufac. 
ture, but also a monopoly of the raw 
material, by the retaliatory rigours of 
the Orders in Council. The exports 
of piece-goods and yarn, which in 
1806 amounted in 
official value to 
rapidly rose in 1809 to 19,445,966 
and 1810, 18,951,994 
both, however, it must be confessed, 
years of some over-trading. During 
that period, the shipments of yarns 
had augmented only from 
1806, official value, L.786,225 
to 1809, 1,020,352 
Of the total foreign trade in cot- 
tons, yarns entered for somewhat 
less than one-nineteenth part of the 
whole. The proportions are, how- 
ever, enormously reversed since. 
The official valuation representing 
quantities of twist and goods des- 
patched was, in 1834, in round num- 


L..10,489,049 


bers, L.51,000,000 
of which, in yarns alone, 
nearly 7,000,000 


or somewhat less than one seventh 
part. In the 25 years the exportation 
of yarns augmented nearly seven- 
fold, and that of fabrics, less than 
two and a half fold. But in real or de- 
clared value yarn enters in the year 
1834, for one-fourth of the whole. 
There appear to be no records ex- 
tant earlier than 1814 of the quanti- 
ty in Ibs. — of yarn exported, 
and it is hardly worth the trouble 
to reduce the official valuation of 
pounds sterling by the scale into 
ounds avoirdupois; but in the col- 
ection of tables compiled by Mr 
Marshall, from official returns, we 
find the amount to be, in 1814, 
12,782,354 lbs. Whilst from Burns’ 
Commercial Glance, with which we 
have been favoured, we perceive, 
that Russia alone took last year, 
1835, of cotton twist and thread, 
21,480,944 lbs. The whole despatch 
to all countries being, for 
1835, 82,457,885 Ibs. 
against in 1833, 78,712,330 do. 
Mexico, which ten years ago did 
not, we believe, import from hence 
or from any other country, one 
single pound of warp or weft, 
would seem to be making rapid 
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strides towards the recovery and 
extension of her ancient manufac- 
ture. The exports of yarns to the 
Republic, which were already 


in 1834 . 

have advanced in 1835 
to . ‘ ‘ 668,866 lbs. 
being 120,000 Ibs. more than the 
whole shipments of the same article 
to Sweden, Norway, Denmark, and 
Prussia together in 1828. 

With our convictions, or, as some 
would, perchance, designate them, 
prejudices, we are always dispos- 
ed to examine with greater anx- 
iety the progression of external 


455,226 Ibs. 
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demand for finished fabrics than 
for spun cotton. For long past 
the competition has proportional- 
ly been all to the disadvantage 
of the former, and, ther€fore, 
we hail with the more satisfac- 
tion the returns for the past year, 
which exhibit a closer approxima- 
tion to a pro rata advancement of 
cotton cloths with the products of 
the spindle than we were prepared 
to anticipate. The weight of the 
latter, despatched in the shape of 
cloths, in 1834, exceeded, by about 
ten millions of lbs., the shipments 
of yarns; thus, in 


1834, the weight of yarn exported in manufactured 


goods was ; 
of yarns and thread, 


But in the last year, 


1835, the weight of yarn in goods was , 


of yarn and thread, 


The surplus is indeed nothing to 
boast of, but even the modicum of 
some two hundred thousand pounds 
in the differential value of labour 
and profit between the half and the 
wholly manufactured commodity, 
the cost of whose raw material is 


1835. Manufactured goods, 
Yarns, . ° 
Thread, 


His statements refer to England 
only, it must be observed ; the ex- 
portation from Scotland passes al- 
most wholly perhaps via Liverpool, 
and that from Ireland, if any, must 
be quite insignificant. The real or 
declared values, when made up and 
published officially, will probably 
be found to exceed L.22,000,000. 

Considerable discrepancies exist 
between the rates of valuation 
adopted by Mr Burn, and the real 
or declared values as given in the 
official custom-house returns; as, 
for example, the real or declared 
value of the exports of cottons, in 
1834, is stated in the latter to be, 
in round numbers, L.20,500,000 
by the former, 17,300,000 
A variation of some moment, it 





; ; 90,780,425 Ibs. 
; ; 80,695,066 Ibs. 


10,085,359 Ibs. 


97,822,722 Ibs. 
84,300,009 Ibs. 





13,522,713 lbs. 


the same, is no unacceptable addi- 
tion to the capital stock of national 
industry. 

Mr Burn estimates the respective 
and the total value of the whole ex- 
portation as follows :— 


j L.12,279, 107 
6,012,554 
214,914 | 


L.18,506,575 


must be owned, upon which, and 
on the differing data employed, and 
results arrived at by’Mr M‘Culloch 
and Mr Burn, in their respective 
estimates of the amount of capital 
invested in the cotton manufac< 
ture, Mr Baines has raised a length- 
ened argument, with an evident and, 
under the circumstances, not inexcu- 
sable bias in favour of the economist. 
After bestowing a careful perusal 
upon the facts and reasonings ad- 
duced, we are compelled to dissent 
from his conclusions. The esti- 
mates of Mr M‘Culloch of the 
capital sunk and employed, and the 
annual value of the manufacture— 
each valued at L.34,000,000—appear 
to us, on no insufficient grounds, to 
be considerably overcharged. He 
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has, indeed, adopted, as a basis, the 
dictum of Mr Huskisson, in a speech 
delivered in 1823, and sedulously 
built up to the party wall of his 
great master. But, however we 
may respect the authority, it is ne- 
cessary to reflect, that the data 
upon which Mr Huskisson ground- 
ed his belief must at that time have 
been very imperfect. The manu- 
facture is now making strides so 
rapid, that a few years more may, 
and will most probably, realize the 
point of departure from which Mr 
M‘Culloch has already started. The 
limited nature of our space forbids 
us to open the argument, for, un- 
less we could allow ourselves to 
treat it at the length it requires, we 
should be doing both it and our- 
selves great injustice. We may, 
however, observe, that we cannot 
bring ourselves to accept of Mr M‘- 
Culloch as a controlling authority 
upon a question which involves for 
decision the necessity of so much 
practical knowledge, either in him- 
self or in those who may have sup- 
plied him with materials. Analogy, 
at the best, is admissible only in the 
absence of positive, or in corrobo- 
ration of circumstantial evidence. 
In itself it proves nothing ; in trades 
or manufactures, customs vary es- 
sentially, and are varied by times 
and circumstances. Mr Burn, we 
have reason to know, is a gentleman 
of great experience in the special 
department of industry of which we 
are treating. He resides in the very 
heart of the first manufacturing dis- 
trict of the kingdom, and having 
been himself spinner, manufacturer, 
and exporting merchant, may be 
presumed to-have, as his labours 
indeed demonstrate, a very suffi- 
cient acquaintance with each pro- 
cess and method practised in those 
several occupations. Parties not 
themselves versed in the arcana of 
a large and complicated interest are 
liable to be easily deceived in, or 
not fully to comprehend the pur- 
port of the information they may 
acquire ; in truth, few traders like 
to unveil the mysteries of their craft 
to the curious eyes of enquirers, and 
may rather choose to obscure or 
mislead, by way of civilly dismiss- 
ing the inquisitive philosopher, than 
fully to enlighten him. But with 
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the practical man delusion would 
not be attempted, or, when attempt- 
ed, fail to impose. The very circum- 
stance, that Mr Burn’s calculations 
are borne out by so high an authority 
as Mr Kennedy, should, we think, 
have induced even Mr M‘Culloch 
to doubt, at least in the absence of 
more definite and indisputable data. 

The stress which is Jaid upon the 
real or declared values of the offi- 
cial returns, between which and the 
estimates of Mr Burn so striking a 
discrepancy exists, induces us to 
add a few observations. Mr Baines 
assumes that, because no duty is 
levied on the exportation of cottons, 
the merchant having no motive to de- 
clare falsely, necessarily enters accu- 
rate inventories of his shipments. We 
might ask, what inducement he has 
to trouble himself about accuracy 
at all? But it may happen that he 
has interests to serve. He may de- 
clare at the custom-house double or 
treble the quantity of goods for a 
given country, to deter others 
from overloading the same mart, or 
to induce them to diminish their 
ventures. He may have entered, 
with the intention to ship, a larger 
amount, the orders for which are 
countermandedfromabroad between 
the entry and the actual despatch. 
Or he may, which is the most com- 
mon case, enter heavy and fictitious 
quantities, in order that his name 
may figure in the Trade-list as a 
considerable exporter, by way of 
acquiring additional or bolstering 
up a weak credit. Dealers and ma- 
nufacturers are in the habit of dili- 
gently conning over that document, 
and hasten to pay court to mercan- 
tile firms, newly or long established, 
who are there displayed for the 
largest shipments. The practice 
has been, within our knowledge, in 
former days notorious and exten- 
sive in London and Liverpool, 
where and from whence only bills 
of entry are, we believe, duly pub- 
lished and circulated. These errors, 
intentional or not, may be of two 
kinds, or of both—quantity and va- 
jue. An example may be taken, 
where the export, faithfully copied 
from the custom-house entries by 
Mr Burn, exceeds the real or de- 
clared official statement, both in 
quantity and amount. 
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1834, Yarn and Thread exported, (Burn) £0,694,066 lbs. 
Do. do. (Custom-house) 76,478,468 lbs. 
1834, Value, (Burn) £5,841,909. 
Do. (Custom-house) £5,211,015. 


It must be observed that Mr Burn’s 
publication refers only to England, 
but it is incredible that the exports 
from Scotland and Ireland should be 
large enough alone to account for this 
difference ; yet both statements are, 
or they ought to be, in respect to 
quantities, drawn from the same 
source. The excess will, however, 
more often tell on the side of real 
or declared values. Whilst upon 
this subject we may as well hint 
that the patent of the Trade-list 
publication ought either to be abo- 
lished, with compensation due to 
parties, if entitled, or placed and con- 
ducted under more efficient manage- 
ment. As it is, the merchant is 
heavily taxed, both in the price and 
the concomitant disadvantages of a 
close monopoly and an inferior come 
modity. 

The state of imposing grandeur 
which the cotton manufacture has 
now attained, and the accelerated 
rate of its progression during the 
year just ended, are great cause of 
triumph and congratulation, not 
alone to the masses composing that 
mighty interest, but to the united 
empire. Magical as was its creation, 
instantaneously as it burst from its 
she}l,almost full fledged, and clothed 
in afew years with the full blown 
luxuriance of seeming maturity, for 
which as many centuries have in 
other arts scarcely sufficed, yet does 
it bear about it all the elasticity and 
freshness of early youth; it has not 
yet even arrived at the heyday of 
the blood, but bounds along as if in 
the very spring tide of its days. Its 
career is that of the Amazons, that 
noblest river of the world, widening 
and deepening, and fertilizing, as it 
courses impetuously onwards its 
thousands of miles, until become 
itself a sea, it rushes into alliance 
with the great Atlantic. As the ma- 
jestic river god takes his rise in the 
aureo-argentiferous cerros of the 
Peruvian Andes, and rolls his Pacto- 
lean flood over shining sands of 
precious minerals, so the gigantic 
manufacture—wonder and glorious 
issue of creative genius—spreads 


far and wide its hundred arms, and 
gathers into its lap the glittering 
treasures of the whole globe—enlist- 
ing under its banner, in its forward 
march, entire populations—loading 
the land with cities and towns, fac- 
tories and manufactories—pressing 
into its service alike the powerful 
stream and gentle streamlet—shak- 
ing the solid earth with the never- 
ceasing thunders of steam—crowd- 
ing the highways, and oppressing the 
ocean itself, with its countless car- 
riers of products and returns. What- 
ever its natural capacity, and how- 
ever nobly endowed by invention, its 
parent, the infant giant was, more- 
over, nourished into its herculean 
proportions by a war monopoly and 
the fostering aid of bounties and 
protective regulations, We are as- 
sured, indeed, by the seers, that to 
legislative cares it owes nothing, 
just as we have it, under the hand of 
that lively person, Mr P. Thomson, 
that the navigation laws had been 
the bane instead of the germ, which 
the obsolete wisdom of Adam Smith 
and Sir J. Child pronounced them 
to be, of the maritime glory of Bri- 
tain. It is not easy to treat with 
people who cannot be brought to 
deal upon the square ;—who tell you 
that commerce flourishes best where 
least defended, and when examples 
are quoted where industry prospers 
most, although most thickly fenced 
round with aids and guards, an- 
swer with a fatuous simplicity, that 
it prospers in spite of restrictions. 
It would be easier, as we know from 
some experience, to fix the furtive, 
askance, and wandering eye of the 
copper-coloured Indian, than to 
drive such slippery casuists into a 
position ; the difficulty for the cook 
is not in skinning the ee), but in 
playing holdfast with the wriggling 
slimy creature. When the crafts 
which have ever taken root and 
thriven without kindly shelter and 
purveyance have been enumerated, 
it will be time enough to combat as 
argument that which as yet is no 
more than shallow pretence. When 
babes and sucklings on the “ let 
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alone” philosophy, bereft of the mo- 
ther’s fostering care and the father’s 
watchful eye, shall grow erect to 
manhood, and display, untutored, all 
the intelligence of man, then shall 
we be converted from the error of 
our ways, and learn to believe that 
a monopoly of the raw material was 
the real source of the domiciliation 
of the woollen manufacture in Eng- 
land, and not the friendly laws by 
which it was created and protected ; 
although the same and stronger 
causes failed in Spain to produce the 
like effect. 

The state of the cotton manufac- 
ture, brilliant as to all appearance it 
is for the present, and rich in pros- 

cts for the future, is, it may be 
ened, not without its perils. Re- 
cent and considerable insolvencies 
at home and abroad, have partially 
lifted the veil and laid bare some of 
the nakedness of the land. A trade 
of unwholesome consignment would 
seem unprofitably to have swelled 
the amount of exports, and a traffic 
of bill advances, renewable and often 
renewed, to have been carried on, 
with advantage, doubtless, to the 
Board of Stamps and Taxes, but 
neither advantageous nor creditable 
to the interests of the manufacturers. 
If the extent of the evil were limited 
to consequences already accomplish- 
ed, the warning to others might be 
accepted as indemnification in full 
for partial injury. But in the course 
of our experience we have observed 
that pernicious example spreads 
abroad with the baleful and subtle 
fleetness of the plague, and with all 
its deadly certainty. Manufacturers 
are beyond all the most sanguine and 
undoubting race of traders ; they are 
also, on reverses of trade, the most 
a Each man strives to 
outstrip his neighbour. Power is 
laid on—the wheel put at greater 
speed—the shuttle taught to fly with 
the velocity of the whirlwind—fac- 
tories built, and machine shops 
stormed for power-loom and self. 
acting mule—without reference to 
markets, or thought whether the ca- 
pacity of consumption be rateably 
augmenting with that of production. 
As stock accumulates and pur- 
chasers grow shy ; as pay day arrives 
for the materiel, and banking credit 
is overpassed, there is no remedy 
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but one; the commission merchant 
is there with his stamped paper, re-« 
newable for a three-fourths advance ; 
the store is cleared forthwith, and 
its contents transferred to Rio de 
Janeiro, Havanna, Mexico, Singa- 
pore, Calcutta, or any other place 
from which a decent pro forma ac- 
count of sales has been received, or 
can be made up. The picture may be 
looked on as too darkly coloured, 
we hope against our fears that so it 
may prove—but on a topic so deli- 
cate it would ill become us to found 
apprehension on idle surmise or the 
loose conversation of the day. The 
results upon trade of the Prusso- 
Germanic customs’ league yet to be 
experienced, may be temporarily 
mitigated pro tanto by the recent 
advance of cotton fabrics, because 
the Tariff, unchangeably adjusted by 
weight, will bear less oppressively 
upon ascending values. It must, 
notwithstanding, partially exclude 
from Central Germany many des- 
criptions of fabrics. The calamitous 
fire at New York can hardly fail to 
visit upon this country, but more 
especially upon the manufacturing 
districts, no inconsiderable portion 
of loss arising from that awful des- 
truction of property, estimated at 
nearly five millions sterling ; by redu- 
cing to bankruptcy so many debt- 
ors, and involving in addition no 
mean amount of valuable commodi- 
ties directly belonging to natives or 
branches of firms of this country 
there resident. The melancholy ef- 
fects may be experienced slowly, 
but they may be anticipated not the 
less surely. 

We have taken occasion, in a for- 
mer number, to hint our fears that the 
multiplication of joint stock banks 
in Lancashire has been a business of 
too much haste to be of good speed ; 
we question the prudence of apply- 
ing steam power to paper money 
and discounts as it is to calicoes; 
we distrust the system by which 
shareholders have been ailured ; and 
without meaning disrespect in any 
quarter, we must be excused for an 
opinion that the directors (self- 
appointed in a manner) as a body are 
not of the standing, nor qualified by 
that extensive and general experi- 
ence which alone could compensate 
the want of more special instruc- 
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tion. It is worthy of remark, that 
whereas the increase in the circula- 
tion of Bank of England notes, in the 
quarter ending on the 26th of De- 
cember last, was short of L.300,000 ; 
that of private and joint stock banks 
was no less than L.713,000 ; the total 
circulation of the latter being to the 
former only as 11 to17. Some pro 

ortion of this augmentation may be 
fairly accounted for by the advance 
in prices, and the accelerated move- 
ment of external commerce, so far at 
least as manufactures are concerned, 
during the past year ; it may reason- 
ably be doubted withal whether the 
monetary supply has not run too far 
a-head of the legitimate demand. 
The wary and measured step of the 
Bank of England should be signifi- 
cant to the local banks; it ought to 
lead to imitation as well as approval. 
Cautiously as it extends paper 
issues, with no less care it adds 
a like amount to its stores of hoard- 
ed bullion. It was made matter of 
bitter reproach against the Man- 
chester banks (there were then no 
joint stock banks) in 1825, that they 
encouraged overtrading and extra- 
vagant speculations in building mills 
and manufactories through the 
superabundance of money based 
upon the unlimited issue of their 
own bills; but what comparison 
could the mills then constructing 
bear with the immense number re- 
cently raised or now in progress? 
And what were the facilities for 
overissue of bills with the half dozen 
banks then existing, contrasted with 
those of the same number of joint 
stock banks which have since started 
up, and are waging a fierce competi- 
tion with them of bills and promis- 
sory notes ? 

There are, moreover, other sub- 
ordinate causes for disquietude, lest 
the smiling appearances of improve- 
ment be more apparent than real. 
We have heard, and upon authority 
we are not permitted to doubt, that. 
no inconsiderable mass of fictitious 
paper, in the shape of home and fo- 
reign bills of exchange, is in the 
course of regular manufacture and. 
circulation in the manufacturing dis- 
tricts. A system of the most flagi- 
tious imposture has been combined 
with consummate dexterity, and is. 
in course of action with its ramifica~ 
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tions widely spread here and abroad, 
—whereby a paper currency, of the 
most worthless quality, has been 
forced largely upon the market. Its 
chiefs are not unknown to fame, 
and their headquarters are, we 
understand, for greater safety as 
well as convenience, now planted in 
the French capital. They have their 
formally installed banking firms, 
there, in Brussels, in Amsterdam, as 
well as in the British metropolis. 
Neatly engraved bills of exchange, 
headed from those places, are not 
unfrequently to be met with in the 
trading capitals of the north of Eng- 
land; we have ourselves had a sam- 
ple one laid before us. Paris is, we 
believe, the place for choice, the 
drafts drawn from whence appear to 
bein most popular request, and most 
unsuspectingly swallowed by tra- 
ders. The great recommendation 
to the utterers is, that as this class of 
bills requires no stamp, the traffic 
can be carried on to any extent with 
the less capital. Bills at sight, ora - 
few days date too, are occasionally 
and artfully circulated, but for very 
small sums always, in order to puff 
their banking firms into note, with a 
view to other sorts of transactions 
on a larger scale. The general es- 
tablishments, from what we learn, 
are conducted with perfect order 
and selon les regles. No mercantile 
firm, or wholesale dealer, or manu- 
facturer, is more regularly assorted 
with managing clerks, travellers, and 
agents. One of the methods by 
which this nefarious commerce in 
bills is made productive has come to 
our knowledge. For a bonus of five 
per cent those needy tradesmen who 
are content to embark in such disho- 
nourable dealing, are accommodated 
with bills ready drawn, accepted, 
thickly endorsed, and made pay- 
cable at all manner of places in Lon- 
don, from a banking to a pot-house, 
whose names and abodes are to be 
found in the Directory. The parties 
for whose use this trashy paper is 
prepared, must either remit the 
money to the directing office in Lon- 
don when the bills are at maturity, 
so that they may be taken up, or 
they are at liberty to retire them 
through any other agency more 
trustworthy, for which purpose res- 
pectable and unsuspecting indivi- 
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duals are often or directly employ- 
ed themselves. As awkward mis- 
takes are apt to be made by the 
employées of the head office when 
intrusted with cash remittances for 
that purpose, the latter modes are 
often prudently preferred by those 
interested ; the difficulty being to 
prevent the return of bills, invari- 
ably refused payment when present- 
ed, with the significant notarial stig- 
ma on the face, in addition of “ par- 
ties not known.” The agents resi- 
ding in the principal towns on the 
look-out for customers ; and also 
charged with pers such propor- 
tion of inland or country prepared 
bills—bills from one town upon an- 
other, as may be ordered from head- 
quarters, are remunerated with 
something less than a half share of 
the commission. Neither principal 
nor agent ever draws, accepts, or endor- 
ses himself either in his own or fictitious 
names ; these operations being invari- 
ably performed by a set of vagabonds, 
to be found at some particular ren- 
dezvous of a beer shop or low pub- 
lic-house, whether in London or the 
country, whose services may be had 
for half-a-crown per thousand 
amount. To the peculiar process 
by which affairs are regulatedabroad, 
our information does not extend; 
but we may add that the di//s on un- 
stamped paper, before alluded to, 
purporting to be drawn from Paris 
or elsewhere upon London, are 
stated to be in reality fabricated in 
the latter place, although the copper- 
plate impressions of the blank forms 
are struck off and _ transmitted 
from the former. Ianto these matters 
it behoves the Board of Stamps and 
Taxes to make inquisition. These 
statements, which are derived from 
sources that leave little room to 
question their general authenticity, 
are singularly confirmatory of a cu- 
rious story which, about two years 
since, appeared inthe Lidéral, a paper 
published at Brussels. It appears 
that a young man of Castres, of good 
family, long absent from his coun- 
try, had returned there, attacked with 
a malady which proved mortal, and 
made, previous to his dissolution, a 
confession, of which the following is 
an abstract: He declared that a 
treaty of alliance had been conclu- 
ded betwixt the sharpers (/iloux) of 
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London, Paris, and Amsterdam, with 
a view to the extension of operations 
and greater mutual security. Esta- 
blishments were formed and carried 
on with a machinery of comptrol- 
lers, consuls, and sub-directors, all 
persons of good address and fashion- 
able appearance, and never wanting 
letters of introduction to respecta- 
ble houses in the place fixed upon 
for plunder; not plunder in the 
shape of theft or housebreaking, but 
forgeries and commercial swindling 
of a more reputable nature. This 
young man himself had been ap- 
pointed, conjointly with persons 
named Duez, Legouge, and certain 
Jews of Amsterdam, to the direction 
of the organized brigades for turn- 
ing Brabant to account, in place of 
one Malbouche, who had been un- 
lucky enough to get himself con- 
demned to ten years of hard labour, 
but had fled to Paris. Moreover, cer- 
tain ladies, assuming to be widows 
of colonels, were said to have a roll 
assigned to them in this association ; 
and what is most remarkable, the 
greater part of these chevaliers d’ in- 
dustrie were previded with letters of 
recommendation from Lafayette, 
Lafitte, and the most publicly known 
men (liberals) of France and Eng- 
land; at the which, in the case of 
the venerable and truly patriotic 
(however mistaken) general deceas- 
ed, we are the less inclined to won- 
der, seeing that, with the kindest 
heart, the hero des deux mondes was 
of weak and credulous character, 
and therefore a likely subject to be 
practised on, as he was daily, by 
any sharper who prated liberalism 
and dubbed himself suffering patriot 
or philosopher. 

It will be perceived that our mis- 
givinge point at overtrading, with its 
co-relative accompaniments, in the 
creation and overflowing of ficti- 
tious capital and an epidemic fever 
of restless speculation. The politi- 
cal excitement consequent on the 
organic changes of the last few years 
may have tended in no small degree 
to occasion this state of commercial 
fermentation. Whilst we sincerely 


trust that the humours may run a 
harmless course and work them- 
selves off safely, let not our manu- 
facturing friends take these warn- 
ings in evil part and close their ears ; 
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if they serve but to restore them to 
their customary habits of cool and 
calm calculation our end will have 
been answered. There is where- 
withal under their eyes food ample 
for reflection : spinning and power- 
loom factories upspringing not by 
scores but by hundreds—not the 
work of years but of days—not to 
make good the waste of wear and 
tear, but as if the whole world 
were naked and their's the mission to 
clothe it. With sympathetic glow 
the Poor Law Commissioners are 
’ seen labouring with zeal not less 
reckless though more unprincipled ; 
sending forth their assistants as 
apostles to preach to the innocent 
rustics of the South, the Garden of 
Eden—of high wages and pure mo- 
rals—to be found in the steamed 
and gaseous workshops of the North. 
The wondering farmers drink in the 
tidings of this El Dorado; unwil- 
ling paupers, with no alternative but 
starvation and the Poor Law, are 
carted off by hundreds or transport- 
ed in boat loads by thousands, and 
shot into the market-places of fac- 
tory labour with as little ceremony 
as so much rubbish—with less than 
a slaver discharges his unhappy car- 
go on the Cubano coast, and marches 
them over to the barracones. But 
what of that? Poor rates are dimi- 
nished, and will shortly be abolished 
in Buckingham and Suffolk—flou- 
rishing reports are presented to 
Parliament, and printed and pub- 
lished—the commissioners show va- 
lue given for salary received—and 
who so happy as the worthy secre- 
tary, who studied the poor in police 
courts, who classed them all in the 
category of culprits at the bar, who 
was honoured with the eulogiums of 
Lord Brougham and the more lasting, 
as solid, memento of some twelve 
hundred pounds a-year for the mas- 
terly performance. Should those re- 
verses arrive to which all trades and 
occupations are periodically subject, 
even when the crisisis not premature- 
ly hastened by some pervading mala- 
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That of England and Scotland being, 
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ria of heated fancies and dreams of 
sudden wealth, what shall become 
of this redundant importation of mi- 
serable emigrants? Are the facto- 
ries in course of erection destined 
to Peo the part of workhouses, 
and the groans of half-starved 
wretches to be heard where the 
speculative builder fondly anticipa- 
ted the roar of the blowing machine ? 
Will these commissioners, who have 
arbitrarily interfered for the rich in 
the supply and demand market, and 
kept down the prices of labour, un- 
dertake to provide for the victims 
of their interposition? Will they, in 
adverse circumstances, undertake 
beneficially to dispose elsewhere 
of the superfluous provision, and 
prevent, in behalf of the poor, a de- 
pression of labour wages, as for the 
wealthy orders they have stayed 
their advance? This is their boun- 
den duty, since they have ventured, 
unauthorized, to regulate the chan- 
nels of demand and supply; an in- 
termediation which, to show the 
stuff of which political economy is 
made up, has been a fruitful source 
of declamation with these same par- 
ties and their ally of the Westmin- 
ster as gross robbery as well as ty- 
ranny towards the people. 

Far be from us the desire to damp 
the laudable aspirations of legitimate 
enterprise, but we are doing no dis- 
service in reminding our traders 
that a spirit is every where abroad 
countermining and counterworking 
us; the unholy league is one of 
friends no less than foes. The in- 
creasé of the cotton manufacture 
abroad is correspondent with that 
at home, and in proportion to that 
increase must gradually supplant us 
in domestic marts, however unable 
to dispute supremacy with us in the 
common foreign field. The con- 
sumption of cotton wool in the ma- 
nufactories of the Continent of Eu- 
rope was, according to the last re- 
turns which have been given in 
Burn’s Glance, in 


Bags and bales. 


Ibs. 
. 428,000 or 132,920,560. 


877,489 or 282,675,200. 


So that nearly half as much cotton is used up abroad as we spin and 


manufacture at home. 
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From French returns before us it appears that France alone con- 


sumed in 
1822, : i 
1830, ‘ ‘ 
1833, ‘ ‘ 


or nearly one-third of our deliveries 
to the trade in the last mentioned 
year. The progress of the United 
States has, however, been infinitely 
more rapid. The first exportation 
of cotton wool commenced in 1791, 
and is stated by Mr Marshall, from 


. 215,000. Bales and bags. 
. 254,000. Do. 
° 279,700. Do. 


some late official reports to Con- 
gress, we believe, at 189,316 lbs. In 
areturn, in our possession, taken 
from the National Intelligencer, the 
then official paper at Washington, 
of the date, which is more detailed, 
the quantities are thus placed. 


1791, Foreign cotton re-exported, . ‘ 51,614, Ibs. 
Domestic cotton ° 131,702, do. 

In 1835 the production had grown to the almost in- 
credible quantity of ° ° - 464,100,360, do. 
Of which taken for home consumption, . ‘ 80,284,560, do. 
The home consumption for 1827 having been ‘ 35,770,288, do. 


It follows that the American manu- 
facture has considerably more than 
doubled withia eight years, whilst 
that of this country during the same 
period has advanced no more than 
about 35 per cent. It is a fallacious 
opinion that America is unfitted 
from climate to spin the finer num- 
bers of yarn; she is, on the re- 
verse, endowed with every variety 
of climate, and in the possession 
of almost a monopoly — certainly 
the means of unlimited supply of 
the raw material, with a tariff pro- 
hibitory against manufactures, as 
that of Prussia, there is nothing to 
retard her continued advancement 
in the same ratio. The march of 
France has been more measured, but 
she has still kept her position com- 
paratively with this country; her 
manufacture is, however, of much 
older date than 1810, which Mr 
Baines assigns it. Although, how- 
ever, we counsel prudence, we have 
no chicken-hearted apprehensions 
of rivalry. The new markets of 
China, though overdone perhaps for 
the moment through excessive over- 
ventures, will recover with time; for 
to establish new markets must ever 
be a work of time in the conciliation 


of tastes, and the acquirement of cor- 
rect information whereon to found a 
trade, more especially in an empire 
so unchangeably disposed by the 
spirit of its institutions. The com- 
merce of Turkey, European and 
Asiatic, with that to Persia over land, 
is susceptible of great extension, and 
we have, which other states have 
not, a vast and exclusive field in our 
owncolonies. Braziland Cuba, under 
wise regulations, may be made more 
tributary as industrial marts ; at pre- 
sent we are second even to France 
in the exports from the latter. Spain, 
we fear, will relax her system little 
in our favour; the indication of a 
large departure from prohibition ri- 
gours would, in all probability, risk 
the loss of Catalonia to the federal 
monarchy. That province, equally 
and justly renowned for the industry 
and ingenuity of its inhabitants, ap- 
pears to have madeno inconsiderable 
advances ia the cotton manufac- 
ture.* Were we disposed to credit 
the marvellous tales of Dr Bowring, 
there might be some danger of over- 
throw to our cotton manufactures on 
the side of France, because, although 
he admits that the prices of labour 
there, as measured by its product, 





* The Senor Bonaplata whose manufactory was burned down during some 
late patriotic tumults in Barcelona, was in Manchester during the year 1828, and 
purchased, we believe, many thousand pounds’ worth of the most finished machinery 
from Messrs Gower of that town. We met him in Paris in 1830, after the revolu- 
tion of July; he was engaging some English mechanics in France, and one, his over- 
seer, he had with him when he visited us, on his way to superintend the erection of 


some steam-engines in Barcelona, 
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and the superiority of mechanical 


skill on our side do operate so far as 
30 or 40 per cent in our favour 


(about the real amount, we suspect, 


the worthy commissioner knows very 
little), yet he is so haunted with the 
unapproachable proficiency of the 
French fabricants in the arts of de- 
sign, their splendid powers in pat- 
tern drawing, and their superlative 
taste, that it is clear he considers the 
dear fabrics of Rouen and Tarare, 
and the prints of Mulhausen, must 
eventually carry away the prize 
from, our cheap bargains. As the 
doctor, though a thorougk Gallo- 
maniac, may not be quite past cure, 
we will venture to hint that it might 
be as well for him to visit the wen- 
ders of his own, before he proses so 
much and so ludicrously about those 
of other countries. He surely re- 
members the story of the English- 
man who posted back one day to look 
at some magnificent scenery in his 
own estate of which he chanced to 
be first told when gloating, with all 
the extravagance of a connoiseur, 
over something vastly inferior in 
Italy. 

The doctor * never heard, per- 
chance, because enquirers and lis- 
teners only hear, that the English 
pattern drawers, upon whom he af- 
fects to look down with such sove- 
reign contempt, are yet so highly 
esteemed and sought after at Mul- 
hausen, that they can most frequent- 
ly obtain higher remuneration there 
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than at home. Nay, even in silks, 
his friends in the city could inform 
him, that English patterns are not 
seldom preferred in France, and that 
dealers here are in the habit of des- 
patching the newest fancies, the mo-« 
ment of their appearance, to their 
agents in Paris, in order to be imita- 
ted, if possible, by the Lyons manu- 
facturers at lower prices for these 
and other markets. In the article of 
printed cottons, we have now on our 
table, and have had the opportunity 
of comparing,various styles of the last 
autumn deliveries of Messrs Wells, 
Cooke, and Potter of Manchester, 
with some of the best productions of 
the first print works in France; and 
whether in beauty of design or finish 
of workmanship, there is not the 
comparison of a moment between 
the sets; having ourselves heretofore 
taken some pains in France inregis- 
tering the stocks of the most cele- 
brated Magasins, we are enabled to 
testify that this is not the solitary ex- 
ception, but the almost universal 
rule and result of examination. We 
might have selected for the test, 


_ Without risk, the workmanship of 


calico: printers of more humble pre- 
tensions in point of skill than the re- 
spectable firm we have mentioned, 
which justly ranks second to none in 
the special departmentsof the elegant 
combinations of taste, and their inimi- 
table transference, in all the brilliancy 
of colours, to the magically impressed 
cloth. We shall long, therefore, 





* The doctor is certainly a most unlucky personage in his facts, labours, and travels. 


We observe that in the very first week of the Session he has already managed two 
short speeches, besides one at Lord Melbourne on a deputation, the burden of the 
song being in all—‘ I have travelled France,”—and “ traversed Spain,”—and last, 
the “* Cantons of Switzerland.” Wondrous voyager in terre incognite ! and won- 
drous things he tells of! We would suggest to the worthy M.P. for Kilmarnock a 
republication of all his works, speeches, and travels on the following novel plan :—A 
second edition of the ‘‘ Report on the Public Accounts of France,” with a Commen- 
tary and copious notes (the ten millions of notes abstracted by the defaulter from the 
French Treasury), by the unfortunate functionary Kesner ; the first edition, which 
cost the public so many thousands being in the market as waste paper—as predicted ~ 
by Marshall. A second edition of his ‘“ Reports on Commercial Relations with 
France,” with a glossary and illustrations, extracted (by permission) from Maga. His 
‘‘ Travels” in verse, set to music; we should recommend the Aria, “ I’ve been 
roaming, I’ve been roaming,” as exceedingly appropriate. Considering how eloquent the 
Doctor always is about foreign journalism, no wonder his movements are so faith- 
fully chronicled abroad and gazetted by the Globe at home—upon the same principle, 
we presume, that they ‘‘ Chronicle small beer.” It is so entirely in the line of the 
‘* ne’er do weel ” Ministry, that we are rather surprised, with accomplishments so 
suitable, they have never thought of despatching the muy hablador liberal (so he is 
designated by the Spanish patriots) on a secret mission, 
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maintain our superior excellence in 
the more finished processes of the 
cotton manufacture ; but it would be 
idle to deny that the relative dis- 
tance betwixt us and our competi- 
tors in the honourable race, far from 
being upheld, has been insensibly 
and year by year diminished. At 
the very moment that we are now 
writing, we learn that accounts have 
been received from Malta that 
France, our good neighbour and 
ally, has promulgated a new tariff of 
duties for Algiers and its dependen- 
cies, amounting, as in France itself, 
to a virtual or positive prohibition 
of British manufactures in that por- 
tion of the continent of Africa 
which she was bound in honour, 
and on the word of two Kings, to 
evacuate after vengeance taken for 
insults to her flag. This, then, is 
another, of the grand results of four 
years’ commercial and costly nego- 
tiations. We ought, indeed, to have 
expected nothing better from a 
course of undignified tampering with 
subordinate officials of the bureaucra- 
tie, and intriguing with Parisian 
and departmental journalism, view- 
ed, we have good reason for saying, 
and it is only reasonable to conceive, 
in no very favourable light, by ei- 
ther the French monarch or his Mi- 
nisters. In face of all these adverse 
demonstrations, and when practical 
wisdom and profound intelligence 
were never so greatly needed at the 
head, and among the subordinate 
officers of departments, it is ru- 
moured that one lawyer is to replace 
Mr Lack as Secretary of the Board 
of Trade, whilst another has actually 
been appointed to the Colonial 
Office, in lieu of Mr Hay, an old 
and efficient public servant. For 
the loss which the public will sus- 
tain in the retirement of the former, 
we refer them to the masterly in- 
structions drawn up by him for the 
missions of Mr Jacob to enquire 
into the corn trade of northern Eu- 
rope; and we beg them to contrast 
the same with the miserable abor- 
tion of instructions drawn up by the 
Right Hon. P. Thompson for the 
French Commission. Honest Sir 
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John Tyrrell observed some time 
ago, at an Essex meeting, that they 
had already more than sixty lawyers 
in the House of Commons, and that, 
for his part, he thought the country 
would do better with a less number. 
There are people who think, more- 
over, that half a hundred might well 
be spared, to make room for men 
better qualified to understand and 
serve the true interests of the country. 
The case is not mended when we 
see them daily transferred to offices 
entirely repugnant to, and inconsist- 
ent with, all their former studies and 
pursuits. 

Here we must conclude, having 
already too far transgressed the li- 
mits which other calls upon our pub- 
lication necessarily impose. We 
had purposed to have pointed out 
the ways and means for gradually 
enfranchising the cotton manufac- 
ture from its absolute and unenvi- 
able dependence upon one market 
alone for the raw material, accom- 
panied with amore ample develope- 
ment of the defensive position which 
it now becomes us, and will shortly 
be imperative upon us to assume. 
The begging system has had a long 
but never doubtful trial of four years 


‘with France—the dénouement would 


be farcical and ludicrous were it not 
that, with the charges saddled upon 
us, it would look too much like 
laughing on the wrong side of the 
mouth. It was also our intention to 
have entered into some details illus- 
trative of the condition, social, mo- 
ral, and physical, of the great body 
of the working classes engaged in, 
and dependent upon the manufac- 
ture, for which we were not without 
the requisite means. For these di- 
verse objects, occasions will proba- 
bly present themselves hereafter ; 
we shall console ourselves for the 
delay, as our readers also must, with 
the hope that we shall, before re- 
suming our labours, enjoy the ad- 
vantage of the ruminations of that 
profound wisdom which is “ fructi- 
tifying’’ at the Board of Trade, or 
dallying with Don Carloés at the 
Home Department. 
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